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I HAD closely studied the history of England 
and of English society. I had often taken part, in 
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im ^teatiou iof 

ii«vqr|H^ in Eogtand, nd M nem «B|ed 
M t diplomatist. We know not bow mneb we aie 
ignorant of, or the extent of wbat we require to 
ieam, when we have not seen witji our own eyes 
the country, or practised the profession of which 
we speak. 

My first impression on landing at Dover, the 
the. 27th of February, 1840, was one of contrast 
At Calais there was less population than space, 
little stir of business, a few i(ilc loungers in the 
square or on the quay, a group here and then* 
talkbg carelessly, children running and playing 
noUily about. At Dover, a bustling, silent crowil, 
Seeking neither conversation nor aniti'.efnent. but 
ali intent on their afiairs. On oik- coa^^t, auiinutid 
leisure; on the other, activity entinly engaged 
in its object. On my arrival at Dover, u.s on my 
departure from Calais, inquisitive persons ap- 
prooched me; the latter with idle curio'iity, the 
former with attentive observation. While po-sting 
from Dover to London, my first conviction re- 
mained the same. Traversing the fields, or passing 
through the towns, in the aspect of the cunndy 
and the people, it was no longer France that 1 
beheld; after a journey of two lionm, this im- 
pression faded away. I felt myself as in France, 
in the midst of a wclUregulated society, and an 
intelligent, setive, and peaceful population. Under 



differmii (^ysk^pioiQiet wii Ibe atme gbnenl 
eiviHsatioii. In BogltRd, m ptkit ftwB 

me to the of these ifopressunis; dif- 
ferences and resemblanoes of the two countries 
alternately appear. I reached London towards 
the close of the morning. I had travelled under 
a clear cold sun which entered, like myself, into 
the vast fog of the city, and suddenly became 
extinguished there. It was still day, but day 
without light. As I passed through London, 
nothing particularly attracted my attention ; public 
buildings, houses, and shops, all appeared to me 
little, inoiiutoiious, and meanly ornamented; every 
n here eolnnins, large and small, pilasters, statuettes, 
and etnbellishincnts of all kinds; but the whole 
.^trikes by its extent. London conveys the idea 
of unlimited s|)nce, filled with men incessantly and 
silently ili^plaving their activity and their power. 
Vnd in the midst of this general greatness, the 
external neatness of the houses, the wide footpaths, 
the eifeet of the large panes of glass, of the iron 
halnstnides, and of the knockers on the doors, 
imimrt to the city an air of careful attention and 
an attractive appearance, which almost counter- 
balanct; the nhseticc of good taste. 

'I’hc first face I recognized in the streets was 
that of Lady Palmerston, whose carriage crossed 
mine. At length I reached the mansion at that 
time occupied by the French embassy, Hertford 
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House in Manchester Square, a lai^e building 
between a little gravelled court and a small damp 
garden, with a handsome ground floor, well ar> 
ranged for oiflcial and ceremonious purposes, but 
bare and inconvenient, in the first story, for do- 
mestic life. I was alone, with the staff of the 
embassy, having leit my mother and children in 
Paris; my installation therefore was easy. Al- 
together, the appearance of the house and neigh- 
bourhood suited me. A few days afterwards, I 
wrote thus : “ I experience here, during the morn- 
ing, a strong impression of tranquillity. Nobody 
visits or speaks to me, 1 bear no noise, it is the 
repose of night without its darkness. I am 
surrounded by a hive of bees who work without 
humming.” 

I saw Lord Palmerston the day following iny 
arrival, but without touching on public business. 
The ministerial crisis at that moment culminating 
in Paris called upon me to pause, and he readily 
admitted this, while at the same time expiessing 
his anxiety to resume the negotiations on Eastern 
affairs. The son of Count Nesselrode had arrived 
on the preceding evening from St. Petershurgh, 
bearing instructions to the Baron de Briionow, 
in which the Emperor Nicholas authorixed him 
to give to the English Cabinet, “a very great 
latitude,” in the arrangements which were to lead 
to a ctmclusion. I requested JLord Palmmton 
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to receive without delay the Queen’s orders for 
my audience of reception. Touching this there 
was a question to be previously settled. In pre* 
senting his credentials to King William IV, on 
the 6th of October, 1830, M. de Talleyrand had 
addressed him in a short political harangue. 
When in February, 1835, General Sebastian! re- 
placed M. dc Talleyrand, at St. James’s, be 
abstained from saying anything. How was I 
to act? King Louis-Phiiippe had conveyed to 
me his desire that I should take the first op- 
portunity of recalling to Queen Victoria the in- 
timacy he had maintained with her father, the^ 
Duke of Kent. In a receptional interview this 
reminiscence might naturally be introduced. I 
begged Lor(L Palmerston to tell me, what, in his 
opinion, woiild be most agreeable to the Queen. 
He replied that my reception would be a purely 
ofticial formality, and give me to understand that 
tlte Queen would much prefer not having to reply 
to any speech. I resolved therefore to abstain from 
making one. The day after, February the 29th, 
at ten mimiUis past one I received a note from 
].iord Palmerston, telling me that the Queen would 
receive me that same day at one o’clock. I im- 
mediately sent to him to explain the delay and 
my own innocence. I dressed with all speed, and 
reached Buckingham Palace a little before two. 
Lord Palmerston arrived at the same moment. 
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Queen’s orders, lie told me, had been for- 
warded to him late; they had not been dis]>ntciu'<i 
on the instant. ‘ Fortunately the Queen had otht r 
audiences to give which occupied her while ex- 
pecting us. But at the moment of entry, there 
was no master .of the ceremonies to introduce: me ; 
Sir Robert Chester, apprised as tardily as myself, 
had not been so quick, Lord Palmerston therefon* 
performed his office. The Queen received me with 
ft gnmona manner at once youthful and serious ; 

added to her rtattiie. 
elitering, ** that Yoor 
Ifftyndy k aware of my mtenae, for of myself I 
dKmld be inexcusable.” She smiled as if little 
Burjoised at the want of punctuality. My audience 
was short ; the King, the Queen, tbe^ya! Family, 
the mtimacy of the King with the Imke of Kent, 
with surprise that I had never before visited Eng- 
land, fmmed the topics of conversation. As I was 
retiring. Lord Palmerston, who had remained a 
moment with the Queen, rejoined me luistily ■ 
“There u something more,” be said ; “ I am going 
to mtrodfwe you to Prince Albert and the l)uchc.s>i 
of Kent; you coaid not otherwise Ijc jircsetited to 
them, but at the next Levee, on the (Uh of Mar< b, 
and it U necenary, on the contrary, that on that 
digr you riiotdd be idready old friends.” 'riu- 
detit:^ preseidatioD took pbce. T was slrtiek with 
the pcditlnd InUffiigence, which, though with much 


“1 trust* Madam,” said I, on 



reserve interiiiini^led itself in the conversation of 
Trince Albert. Wliile I was passing through the 
iiall of tin; palace, to return to my carriage, the 
master of the ceremonies. Sir llobert Chesfer 
entered, alighting from his own, and anxious to 
apologize to me, with temper somewhat ruffled, for 
his involuntnrv uselessness. The same day 1 dined 
with Lord Palmerston, and he employed the even- 
ing in making me acquainted with a portion of 
that English aristocracy, which is usually regarded«> 
although much beyond Uie troth, os the govem- 
ment of the coontiy, 

F(ff three quarters of e etmtu^, two pCMWKfd 
words, liberiy and equoHtjf, constitute the finparot 
which excites and causes our French society to 
boil over; 1 might say the whole social system 
of Europe. By a concurrence of causes, t^e inquiry 
into which would here be unseasonable, England 
has had tiiis peculiar fortune, that in the labour 
of her civilization, her cdbrts and progress have 
pre-eminently tended towards liberty. The strug- 
gle has been carried on, not between different 
classes, to raise the one while debasing the other, 
but bet ween the sovereign power and a people jealous 
in defemlingtheir rights, and resolved to participate 
in their own government. The spirit of equality 
has had, in this contest, its place and portion; 
the ascending movement of democracy powerfully 
contributed to the great Revolution which, frpm 



1680 , ai^itedi aad tnnifoniied Eni^d. 
Inr a .momenk «feii, the demociatio diMee had 
pOMeMMn of tiie eoMie^ changed the form of go- 
Tcliimait; and vei|;ed towards direct dominion. 
Bat thn was merely a superficial and passing 
erins. The spirit of liberty was the true moving 
^ling of the country; th^ battle was fought 
between absolute royalty and free government. 
A great section of the aristocracy maintained the 
•cause of public foeedom, and the people grouped 
heartily round it as round a necessary ally and 
natural leader. The English Revolution was, from 
1640 to 1660, much more aristocratic, and in 
1688 much more democratic than is comnioniy 
believed: democracy appeared to Ire dominant 
in 1640 and aristocracy in 168’>; but at both 
epochs, it was a combination of the English aris- 
tocracy and democracy, animated by the same 
spirit and closely united, which produced together 
for the defence and advancement of their common 
libertlbs, these two equally important events. 

Their union in the interest, and under the tiuj^ 
of liberalism, has led to two admirable results. 
Aristocracy has neither been sovereign nor an- 
nihilated, democracy has neither been impotent 
nor absolute. English society has not In^n over- 
thrown root and branch. Power has not des- 
cended from the regions in which it ought natumliy 
to. dwell, neither has it remained there isolated, 


and witlioiii the toil wbieb 

ooDtatoB its roots. The classes have ocm- 
tinoed to direct the govenpent of the ooimtiy, 
bnt on two ccmditions: one, that of ruling in the 
general interest, and under the preponderating 
influence of the country itself; the other, that 
of holding their ranks constantly q)en, and of 
recruiting and renewing themselves incessantly by 
aca'pting the chosen aspirants engendered and 
raised up by the ascending movement of democracy. 
This is not the aristocratic government of antiquity, 
or of the middle ages ; it is the free and combined 
government of the diflerent social forces and natural 
influences which co-exist in the bosom of a great 
nation. 

The part of democracy in this alliance has in 
our days greatly expanded, but without breaking 
the alliance, or dispossessing aristocracy of its due 
share ; power generally still remains in the hands 
of the latter ; it directs the affairs of the country, 
hut it regulates them more and more accflrding 
U) the impulse, and under the control of the 
country in its extended sense. While preserving 
its social rank, it is to-day servant but not master; 
it is the habitual but responsible minister of public 
sentiment and interest. Aristocracy governs, de- 
mocracy dominates; and dominates as a master 
extremely dreaded, and sometimes obeyed with 
too much docility. 
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From my first acquaintance with Eu(;lish society, 
1 was struck by this state of minds and institutions 
in England. The gq^sts I met at Lord Palmer* 
aton’s table on the 29th of February, belonged 
nearly all to the high aristocracy; the Duke of 
Sussex, sixth soa of King George the Third, and 
uncle to the Queen, the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Devonshire, Lord Carlisle, Lord Albemarle, Lord 
Minto. 

I saw pass before me during the evening many 
leading ihen of the different parties — Whigs in 
a great majority, but also Tories and Radicals, 
from Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Grote. I entered 
with several into short conversations ; but amongst 
men mutually inquisitive as to each other, few 
words suffice to reveal the general tendency of 
dispositions and ideas. 1 found all my interlocu- 
tors, although in unequal degrees, extremely modest 
•—I might even say timid — with regard to popular 
opinions and sentiments, and much more intent on 
ttorofighly recognizing to follow, than on aspiring 
to direct them. Evidently, aristocratic pretensioni^ 
and independence scarcely retain any place in tiie 
thougbt and conduct of public men. 

Amongst those with whom I became acquainted 
tm that day, two is particular, Lord Melbourne, 
asd Lord Aberdeen, attracted, the one my curicNiity, 
otiief my i^mpathy. Lord MeilHmme, the 
least Whigs, was impartial from clear 
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sense and indifference; a judicious epicurean, an 
agreeable egotist, gay without warmth, and ming- 
ling a natural air of authority with a carelessness 
which be took delight in proclaiming. " It is all 
the same to me,” was his habitual expression. He 
pleased the young queen, while he^ inspired her 
with confidence, amusing her as he advised, and 
adopting in his demeanour an affectionate freedom 
which rcsepibled the paternal sentiment. Lord 
Abenleen, the most liberal of the Toriw, was 
serious and mild in temperament, upright and re- 
fined, dignified and tnodest, penetrating and re- 
served, iinperturbiibly just, with a heart profoundly 
satidened, for he had been stricken by repeated 
blows in his warmest affections, w'hile he still re- 
mained tender and full of dclightfid companionship, 
under a frigid exterior and a sombre aspect. I 
was far from anticipating, when first introduced to 
him, the ties of business, and friendship which 
were destined shortly to unite us, but I felt, and I 
may say, we reciprocated a prompt and ftatural 
attraction. 

During this early tide of introductions and visits, 
} chanced not to meet the foremost of the leading 
men of England — the Duke of Wellington. He 
was absent from London. When I firet saw him, 
his aspt%t surprised me ; { found him aged, thin, 
shrunken and bent, much beyond what his yeus 
demanded. He looked with those dimmed and 
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vacant eyes in which the soul, ready to dqiart, 
serais no longer to take the trouble of showing itself ; 
he spoke with the short and wavenng utterance, 
the feebleness of which resembles the emotion of a 
last adieu. But once entering into conversation, 
all his firm ^d accurate intellect still manifested 
itself, Biough with labour, and sustained by the 
energy of his will. He apologized for not having 
yet called upon me, according to custoin. “ I was 
in the country,” he said ; “ I require the country.” 
The physical decline was striking when associated 
with the moral vigour and public importance still 
unimpaired. 

On Thursday, the 5th of March, I dined for the 
first time with the Queen. Neither during the 
dinner nor in the drawing-room afterward.s ivas 
the conversation animated or interesting. Political 
subjects entirely avoided ; we sat round a circular 
table, before the Queen, who was on a sofa ; two or 
three of her ladies were endeavouring to work ; 
Prince Albert played at chess ; Lady Palmerston, 
and I, with some effort, carried on a flagging dia- 
Ic^ue^ I observed over the three doors of the 
apartment, three portraits, Feo<51on, the Czar Peter 
the Great, and Anne Hyde, daughter of Lord 
Clarendon, the first wife of James the Second. I 
felt snrprised at this association of three persons so 
ineongraous. No one had remarked it, and no 
rae could ei^Iain the reason. 1 thought of one; 
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the portr^it^ were selected for their size — ^they 
fitted well in their respective places. 

On the day after, the 6th of March, the Queen 
held a Levee at Saint James’s Palace. A long and 
monotonous ceremony, which, nevertheless, in> 
spired me with real interest. 1 regsffded with ex- 
cited esteem the profound respect of that vast 
assembly, courtiers, citizens, lawyers, churchmen, 
officers, military and naval, passing before the 
Queen, the greater portion bending the knee to 
kiss her hand, all perfectly solemn, sincere, and 
awkward. The sincerity and seriousness were both 
wanting to prevent those antiquated habits, wigs, 
and purses, those costumes which no one even in 
England how wears, except on such occasions, 
from appearing somewhat ridiculous. But I am 
little sensible to the outward appearance of absurd- 
ity, when the substance partakes not of that cha- 
racter. 

While 1 was thus beginning to establish myself 
in London, 1 had to decide the question whether I 
siiould remain, or ought to wish to remain there. 
Tin; cabinet which had appointed me to that em- 
biissy, fell. Marshal Soult, M. Duch&tel, M. 
Passy, M. Dufaure, tendered their resignations. 
The rejection by the Chamber of Deputies of the 
dotation they had proposed for the Duke of 
Nemours, a rejection pronounced without debate, 
and by an indirect votf much resembling a aur- 
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li^ >«i^ tedtcMiamd to letaiBi toi iii flANiit^’ 
fhgfliftdftdefur peroeptioD of the diffieoltiee olthe 
and the weak points of the majority 
tint had Med them, through their own incautioD 
- rather than by design. ^ Though 1 should retire 
alone I would still retire,'* replied M. Ducb&tel. 
^Hie cabiuet of the 12th of May, 1S30, had con* 
rageoudy formed itself to stem a revolt ; it retired on 
the 29th of February, 1840, before a parliament- 
aiy check which a debate boldly faced might per- 
haps have evaded altogether. 

It was certainly not without dissatisfaction that 
the King then sent for M. Thiers, and commission- 
ed him to form a cabinet. It was ti ksunie to him 
to take for first minister one of the chiefs of the 
coalition. The refusal of the dotation to the Duke 
of Nemours, opened the door of jjower to M. I'hiers 
The King apprehended from him, in foreign aflair^, 
a disposition somewhat too warlike and advroturou'- 
Those who construe these personal sentiments of 
King Louis-Pbilippe into an attack on the constitu- 
tion, are poor moralists and very shallow {>o!iticiati> 

A crown placed on a man’s head cannot utterly e\- 
tmgnish his bnman nature, and because he can only 
govern in concert with the Cbimbcrs and by res- 
ponsible ministere, he does not of necessity sink 
into 8 mere machine. All that has a right to be 
demanded, and expected from him is, that he 
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King Louis-PbUtppe never idled in eithw 
these dnties. He sometimes jidded too much to 
petulance in the expre^ion his individual 
feelings, but this was far from being the rule of 
his public conduct ; he never rejected the obvious 
wish of parliaraentaiy majorities; he was ever 
loyal even to the cabinets that he disliked. “ To* 
morrow 1 shall sign my humiliation,” he said rather 
iiuliscri'etly to M. Duch&tel on the 28th of Feb* 
ruarj', IvtO; and on the day following, the 29th, 
when M. Thiers felt embarrassed in finding a suit- 
able Minister of Finance, “ That shall be no diffi- 
culty,” said the King, “let M. Thiers present to 
me, if ho pleases, a door-keeper of the Chamber, I 
am content to take him.” This was his real senti- 
ment, for n few days later, on the 11th of March, 
a man in whom he placed full confidence. General 
Band rand, first aide-de-camp to the Duke of Or- 
leans, and one of my firmest friends, wrote thus to 
me to London : “ The King is already alarmed at 
seeing his new cabinet overthrown ; he dreads these 
ministerial crises, and would wish the edifice not 
to be rlestroycd unfrl the materials are all ready for 
its reconstruction.” 

Towards the King as well as with the different 
fractions of the Chambers whose support he re- 
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quired, M. Tiiien conducted him 4Hritb tact and 
drcumspectioD. His sHuatkni was complicated and 
difficult. He was neither the representative nor 
chief of any opinion or group capable in itself of 
forming or sustaining a government. To gun a 
majority in the Chambers, he required to rally 
round him men and politics extremely opposed, 
conservatives, liberals, doctrinarians, members of 
the coalition against M. Mole, and partisans of 
that statesman, defenders of the policy of resis* 
tance, and advocates of the policy of concession, 
the left centre, a portion of the left, and a part of 
the right centre. He was unable to form a cabinet 
or raise an army, except by recruiting on every 
side, and by sowing disorganization in all the old 
ranks. He went to this work boldly and with the 
most unreserved perspicuity. At first he sought 
the Duke of Broglie, and offered him whatever he 
might desire in the ministry. Then he tried Mar- 
shal Soult, to whom he proposed to reconstruct 
with smne new elements the cabinet lately dis- 
solved. From very different reasons and disposi- 
tions, the Duke of Broglie and the Duke of Dal- 
matia declined his offers. 

M. Thiers next urged their friends and mine to 
unite with his in the future ministry, even avowing 
himself ready to renounce the Presidency of tlie 
Counoii, if a plausible combinidion could 1^ found 
to replace him. With the King, he exhibited the 
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same pliability, vithoat being either exacting or 
impatient. As to foreign afihirs, the Spanish difii* 
culty was smoothed down, and he accepted in pnn* 
dple the policy until now followed in the Eastern 
question. Internally he required no great consti- 
tutional innovation, nor any material administrative 
changes. I presume that in making such opposite 
advances, he foresaw that some would not be 
accepted, and that in his heaat, he fully calculated 
the consequences of his advent to power, and of 
the new paths into which he would lead the govern- 
ment. He is much too clear-sighted not to know 
what he doee, and where he goes ; but he displayed 
little premeditation, and no eager pretension. He 
sought only to satisfy the new interests and desires, 
which, since the fail of the cabinet of the lltb of 
October, 1 83:2, had changed, as it was said, the 
state of parties and minds. He wished to enter 
into terms and even alliance with that opposition 
of the left, which lately he had so vehemently com- 
batted ; but he promised, and no doubt intended, 
to restrain and bend rather than to satisfy it. 

1 watched from a distance, but with eager soli- 
cit lulc, the processor this ministerial child-birth 
in which my political cause and personal position 
were equally ititerested. My friends acquainted 
me with ail its phases, but their appreciations were 
m different as their dispositions. Disengaged from 
ail entanglement with the past, and all ambition as 
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T^^arded the fatiire> the Duke of Bn^lie looked 
u|^ the accession of M. Thiers to power, and con- 
sequently the preponderance of the left centre and 
a certain degree of alliance with the extreme left, 
as inevitable, at least for some time. He bad little 
dread that M. Thiers would give himself up entirely 
to this bias, or that he could not be checked should 
he prove to be so disposed ; he therefore aided the 
formation of the cabinet, by engaging some of our 
common friends to enter it, as M. Thiers proposed 
to them, to modify its character and direction. M. 
Duch&tel felt much uneasiness at this first step, 
diverging from the policy we had sustained, and 
towards that we had ever opposed. According to 
his foresight, situations far more than intentions 
should determine conduct, and be pre[)ared, in 
concert with the chief portion of the conserv'utivo 
party, to resist the alliance which the new cabinet 
was negotiating with the old opposition. M. Vilk- 
main and M. Dumon adopted the sentiment of M. 
Buch&tel. M. de Remusat, on the other hand, 
was rea^ to join M. 'I'hiers, flattering himself timt 
by this association, he might at once revive and 
ramntain the policy which since he had 

courageously supported, but which he now found 
somewhat old and languishing. " I do not conceal 
from myself,” he wrote to me, “ a single objection, 
danger, chance of reverse, and what is still worse, a 
single vexation ; I shall experience many and bitter 
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ones, but I fdel within myself an nnworked mine 
of ambition, activity, and resources, which this 
perilons opportunity excites me to bring into action, 
and I have in me an indescribable spirit of adven- 
ture, which though deeply concealed is now irresis- 
tibly tempted.” 

M. Duvergier de Hauranne, an enthusiastic but 
equally disinterested champion of the coalition, and 
his brother-in-law, Count Jaubert, who had ac- 
quired a well-earned reputation by his pointed 
aftacks and replies in the tribune, entertained the 
same views with M. de Rdmusat. Of all the 
fractions of the Chamber of Deputies, my particu- 
lar frii'nds the doctrinarians w'ere the most divided, 
and in the letters which they addressed to me 
daily, some urged me to remain as ambassador in 
London under the now cabinet, which anxiously 
desired it ; otfiers, with more reserve, allowed me 
to perceive tiudr desire that I should send in my 
resignation, and return to associate myself in the 
Chamber with their attitude of mistrust, and per- 
haps speedily of opposition. 

J'or myself, and in my own sincere Conviction, I 
did not lusitatc a moment. If M. Thiers had 
asstimed office alone, resting on the left centre, and 
jH.Tepted by the left, I should have at once quitted 
London to resume in Paris my place in the defence 
of our party so evidently abandoned. But M. 
Thiers protested against the idea of this desertion. 

c 2 
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He had proposed to the Duke of Bn^lie, combina' 
lions which would have entirely dissipated all each 
apprehensions ; he pressed some of my friends to 
join him, and those who felt so disposed gave me 
positive assurances of their resistance to a tendency 
the danger of which they foresaw. On the 4th of 
March I wrote to M. Duch&tel : 

" My dear friend, I waited, before writing to 
you until all was decided. The Moniteur will this 
morning inform me of the cabinet. Everything 
well considered, 1 think I ought to remain. 
believe my doing so to be consistent with the 
interest of our cause and party as well as with my 
own. 

** It is clear that the danger lies in the tendency 
towards the left ; that is to say towards electoral 
reform and the dissolution of the Chamber of 
Deputies within, and towards war without. As 
to war, I here occupy the decisive p(»ition. It is 
here alone that the policy disposed or sulforing 
itself to be urged towards war, or what might lead 
to war, could seek any resting jpint. While this 
position remains in our hands, we are prepared to 
avert and arrest. England, as regards foreign 
policy, is a country at the same time egotistical 
and rash. She might engage in measures by 
which she would in no be compromised ber- 
sdf, but which might smriously compromise us, 
upon the '(»niinent. You have s^n an instsmcc 
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io the question of intervention in Spain. It is 
here that we ought to defend, and can defend the 
policy of peace. 

“ As to internal affairs, this* is what Remusat 
writes to me*. — ‘The ministry is formed upon this 
idea; no electoral reform, no dissolution. How* 
ever, it is evident that as regards names, above all 
for the first month, it will assume the air of inclin* 
iug towards the left. Appearances will bear such 
an interpretation, and I admit that this is serious. 
But 1 answer for the reality on all important 
points.’ You will understand that, in replying to 
him I build on these words : — ‘ No electoral reform, 
no dissolution:’ On these conditions alone can I 
remain. While here I most be considered a gua- 
rantee for the policy of conservatism, and that my 
retirement, should it become necessary, will be a 
decisive signal. 

“ From things I pass to persons. 

“ I do not deceive myself as to what has hap- 
pened, and the concomitant danger. But I cannot 
equitably, reasonably, honorably retire because a 
(abinet comes in, formed under the influence of 
the Duke of Broglie, containing Remusat and 
.iaubert ; and retire also before any act, on the 
single indication of certain individual names. I 
have never been wanting to my friends. All know 
this. At the moment when they seem to divide, 

1 shall not fail more to one than to the other. I 
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flball a^parate from no one on prejndioes, presump* 
tions, fears, or even dangers. When acts declare 
themselves, should they justify fears and disclose 
dangers, on that day I shall separate openly and 
without hesitation. Speaking of myself alone, 1 
am not sorry, 1 confess to you, to be a little re- 
moved from the struggles of persons and the de> 
composition of parties. No one has engaged Store 
deeply in them than myself, in the common in- 
terest, and without private considerations. It suits 
me to repose from them. If any other combination 
of government appeared to me possible, I might 
seek for it ; for the moment, I see none, nor do I 
think it would be profitable for the country and 
for ourselves, nor honorable and consistent after 
the coalition, to aggravate still farther, without 
absolute and evident necessity, this burden of in- 
compatabilities and impossibilities which weighed 
so heavily upon us.” 

Unless I deceive myself, my dear friend, all the 
moderate, patriotic, and un-intriguing portions of tiic 
old government party (and it is much the most im- 
portant of all) ought to rally round us. 'I’his gives 
US for the present, immense strength; for th(' 
future almost certain success. Preserve this posi- 
tion. 1 shall assist you here, for 1 shall equally 
watch over it. We have not, in my opinion, a 
better or a safer line of cmiduct to pursue.” 

M. Dmdi&tel has very lively first impressions 
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and sometimes abandons himself a little hastily to 
words, under these impulses ; but in the hour of 
serious reflection and defloitivc resolve, 1 know no 
judgment or honour more steady than bis. He 
had evinced some desire that I should instantly 
return to Paris to take ray place in the struggle 
which he foresaw ; but he understood and fully 
npj^ved my reasons for remaining in London, 
and gave me an assurance to that effect to which I 
attached much value. 

I was equally anxious to explain myself without 
reserve to M. de Remusat, anticipating, as he did 
himself, that the path on which be was entering, 
might one day sadly complicate relations which 
wotilil still remain dear to raCj even though they 
should ce.asc to be intimate. I wrote to him on 
the oth of March : “My dear friend, I have waited 
the arrival of the Moniteur to reply to you. I have 
reflected well, and 1 remain at my post. I remain 
seriously. I shall co-operate loyally. I shall not 
separate myself on the mere indication of names, 
and the embarrassment of positions, from a cabinet 
of which you are a member, and viliich the Duke 
of llroglie has so materially assisted to form. Your 
bia.s is dangerous, particularly so to you, on account 
of your natural tendency, of that adventurous spirit 
to which you name to me, and which can scarcely 
satisfy itself, except by looking towards the left. 
Believe me, there are moments Erhen strength may 
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be'liNiisid ia tfte left, bat iiev«r a permanent support. 
It poisinses nearer the sound practical sense, nor 
the true principles, the moral principles of govem« 
ment, and less of free government than of any other. 
It has neither what can satisfy and sustain the mao 
of business nor the philosopher. It shakes and 
weakens instead of strengthening the twd bases of 
social order, r^ulated interests and moral col^ic* 
tions. It can give, and has sometimes given useful 
and memorable checks; its prolonged influence 
and domination humble and dissolve, sooner or 
later, power and society. You tell me that the 
ministry is based upon the idea — no electoral re- 
form, no dissolution. Allow me to record this, 
for it is what I require for myself. I can only 
march under this flag and in this direction. I^et 
the cabinet deviate therefrom, and I shall be com- 
pelled to separate from it.” 

It was not only to my intimate friend.s, to the 
principal political actors that 1 thus communicated 
the motives and limits of my determination ; 1 
wished that the bulk of the conservative party, the 
spectators and judges of the parliamentary strug- 
gle, should be distinctly made acquainted with 
them; I therefore wrote, on the bth of March, as 
follows; to one of the most enlightened amongst 
them, M. Molin, Deputy for Puy«de-Dbme : ” My 
dear colleague, after mature deliberation on the 
subject, I have decided to remain for the present 
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at my post. One of these three things will hap- 
pen. Either the cabinet will struggte i^inst 
vice of its origin and bias, and in which case I 
shall assist the good cause in this contest ; I shall 
weigh on the right side. Or the cabinet will somi 
give way under its bad position ; I shall thus have 
given proof of moderation and equity, 1 shall have 
iibstHined from mingling with these personal squab- 
bles, these decompositions of parties, incompati- 
bilities, impossibilities, precarious separations and 
dliances in which for several years 1 have been en- 
gaged more vehemently than any other person, and 
which have so much embarrassed and wearied the 
countiy and ourselves. Or, finally, the cabinet 
will maintain itself by marching on the side to- 
wards which it inclines, and in that emergency, as 
soon as acts go to the left, I shall separate from it, 
to resimu! luy place on my bench and my share in 
the combat. The ministers have written to me, 
thus ; ‘ The miniatiy is formed upon this idea — no 
electoral reform, no dissolution.' I have taken 
note of these words, replying that I neither could 
nor would serve under any other flag. I remain 
here, therefore, anxious and observant, to defend 
the policy of peace, as long as the policy of order 
does not appear to me even more compromised at 
home and more in need of protection. This, if I 
mistake not, is the proper position for my friends 
in Paris, as it is mine here. A sudden and de- 
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obnii liostiM^, a itep takcn to throw out the new 
oeitniKt by preventing it dbsolutelj from moving, 
wlmn it ctmtains some d onr own party, men of 
mtelligence and honour, and before any thing has 
been done~-soch a hostile act, I soy, would appear 
to me bad policy in itself, and quite unsuitable to 
ns. We have always offered to support a govern- 
ment disposed to act in accordance with our views. 
The present ninistiy inclines towards the left, and 
many causes will draw it in that direction. Others 
also, the necessities of power, the instinct of it's 
own presmation, will recall it to us. 1 trust a 
little, I confess, to the incorrigible nature of the 
left, for a hope that it will restore to us the very 
men driven into office by the breath of its influ- 
ence. Let us remain steady in our catup, without 
issuing to attack, and without closing the gates 
against those who may desire to enter. Perhaps 
also we may succeed in re-constructing within th*^ 
Chamber a government majority. I’his is tiie 
object we have pursued through many opposing 
situations since the fall of the cabinet of the 1 1 tii 
of October; this, in my opinion, is still the end 
we ought to hold in view.” 

I had an undoubted right to give to ray attitude 
and its motives the publicity which could not fail 
to rrault from all this correspondence, for I had, 
from the first moment, entered into clear expJaim- 
tkms with M. Thiers himself. On the day follow'- 
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ing the fcnrnsi&ni of the cabinet, tlto 2nd of* 
Mturcb, before I had eommonicated to any one my 
resdution of remaining in London, he had written 
thus to me: "My dear colleague, I hasten to tell 
you that the ministiy is complete. You will see 
amongst the members who compose it, two of 
your friends, Jaubert and Rdmusat, men with 
whom you would willingly have associated your> 
self. Our frequent communications for eighteen 
months have proved to both of us, that we were in 
accord as to what was to be done, whether at 
home or abroad. On leaving Paris, you declared 
to me in the Hall of Conferences that our foreign 
policy was the same. I shall feel very happy if, in 
fulfilling our respective tasks, you in London, I in 
Paris, wj* should add a page to the history of our 
old relations; for, to-day, as on the 11th of Oc- 
tober, we both labour to extricate the country 
from fearful embarrassments. You will find in me 
tiu^ same confidence and friendship as at that 
e|Hx:h. 1 reckon in return on similar sentiments 
from you. I shall not at present enter on business. 

1 could not do so profitably. I wait your next 
communications and the pending deliberations of 
the new council to confer with you on the mission 
with which you are charged. This is merely a 
word of regard which I address to you to-day at 
the outset of our new relations.'* 

1 replied without delay on the 5th of Afarch : 
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** Mj dear oolleagae, I bdieve with you that there 
sre great emhamsameDts finom which the country 
must be delivered. I will assbt you from hence, 
loyally and to the utmost d>my ability. We have 
carried out together, from 1832 to 1836, acts which 
1 hope will one day be considered great. Let us 
recommence. We know each other and require 
but few words. You will find in me the same 
confidence and friendship which you promise and 
which I thank you for inviting. We have satis- 
fied ourselves, in fact, in these latter times, that we 
can move together towards the same end. R^mu- 
sat writes to me that the cabinet is based upon the 
idea of no electoral reform, and no dissolution. 1 
accept this standard, the only one under which I 
could act usefully fur the cabinet, and honorably 
for myself. Should any circumstance arise calling 
upon me to modify our relations, 1 should tell you 
so on the instant and very frankly. 1 am sure you 
would understand me, at the same time that you 
would approve of my so doing. 

“ I do not here touch upon public affairs. You 
have received yesterday the official account of my 
first conversation with Lord Palmerston. I traus- 
mit a second to-day. 1 shall then have told you 
all that 1 have seen here up to this time, and you 
will communicate to me your opinion in reply.’* 
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XBGOTIATIONS ON THE A7PAIBE OP THE EAST, 

J>iiliculties of my position in London when resuming the Ne- 
gotiations on the Affairs of the East. — My Instructions. — 
Motives and Bases of the Policy of the Cabinet of Marshal 
Soiilt. — Preliminary conversation with Lord Palmerston. — 
I learn the formation of the Cabinet of M. Thiers. — My first 
(\)n versa tion with Lord Palmerston on the Eastern Question. 
— Conversation with Lord Melbourne.— Dispositions of seve* 
nil Meml>er8 of the English Cabinet — XiOrd Holland* Lord 
Linsdowne. and Loni John Russell. — Dispositions of the 
Wliigs not (‘onnectod with the Cabinet. — Lord Grey. — Lord 
Durlunn. — My Relations with the Tories. — ^The Diplomatic 
Body in London. — Baron de Bulow. — Baron de Neumann. — 
IWi>n do Bfumiow. — M. Van de Weycr, General Alava* 
M, Dodol, Count de Pollon. — I notify sevoUd times to the 
French Cabinet the danger of the situation* and the chances 
of an armugemeut between the Pour Powers without France. 

Inst ructions forwarded to me from M. Thiers. — Opening 
of an iinprov(uiient in our position.— My Cqpvcrsation on the 
Iftt . of April with Lord Palmerstofi.— The Turkish Ambas- 
sador in Paris. — Nouri-EflTendi arrives ifi London. — His 
Note of* the 7fb. of April to the Five Powers. — My answer. 

Overtures made to me successively by Baron de Bulow* 
and Baron do Neumann. — Important concession of Lord Pal- 
niorsU)n.— Suspension of the Negotiations ponding the arri- 
val of the now Turkish Ambassador* Chekib-Effendi* who 
eorncs from Constantinople. 

My position ih entering on negotiations in Lon> 



M iNt the Eastern QneitioD, was suigalarly em- 
hemasing and difficult. By the note remit^ to 
the Pbrte <»i the 27th of July, 1839, we had en- 
gaged to treat this question in concert with Aus- 
tria, Prussia, . Russia, as well as with England, and 
we had detached the Sultan from all direct ar- 
rangement with the Pacha of Egypt, promising 
him that “ accordance between the five Powers was 
assured.” Since then, however, we had declared 
for the pretensions of the Pacha not only to the 
hereditary possession of Egypt, but also of Syria ; 
and when I was appointed to the English Embassy, 
despite the obstacles we bad alrea<ly enconnteretl, 
we persisted in our resolution. The King’s go- 
vernment,” said Marshal Soult, in the instructions 
given to me on the 1 9th of February, I S4U, “ hns 
believed and still continues to believe that in the 
position in yhich Mehemet Ali finds himself, to 
olFer him less than hereditary rule in Egypt and 
Syria, would be to expose ourselves to a certairj re- 
fusal on bis part, which, in case of need, h<; would 
sustain by a ^desperate resistance, the rebound of 
whichf, would shake and perhaps subvert the Otto- 
man Empire.” 

Thus pledged, on one side to concert with tie* 
five Powers, and on the other, to the pretensions 
of the Pacha of Egypt,, we bad against os, in the 
negotiation, England, who refused absolutely to 
the Pacha the right of inheritance in Egypt ; 
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Bussui, who wished to retain Constantinople under 
her exdnstve protectorship, or only to sacrifice it 
by embroiling us with England ; and finally Aus- 
tria and Prussia themselves, sufficiently indifferent 
on the question of territory between the Sultan 
and the Pacha, but determined to follow, as occa- 
sion might arise, alternately England and Russia, 
rather than unite with us to restrain the pretensions 
of both. 

The cabinet presided over by Marshal Soult had 
a feeling of* the incoherence and embarrassments 
of tills situation, for in its instructions it recom- 
lueiuled me to avoid careftilly all that might tend 
to lead us into the path of conferences and proto- 
cols ; it being too evident after what had so recent- 
ly passed, that we should in most cases find our- 
selves isolat'd there. Hut this was a useless pre- 
caution. None of the Powers thought of demand* 
ing an ofiioial conference on the affairs of the East. 
^V'h(•ll I named it to Lord Palmerston, with the 
view of banishiitg the idea, “There is not the 
slightest rjuestion,” he said, “of conference, proto- 
col, or any thing of the kind. You are perfectly 
right ; such proceedings w'ould embarrass us all, 
without tending to any advantage. It is only ne- 
cessary to negotiate to arrive at some arrangement 
in which we may all agree, and thus terminate 
the matter.” It was precisely on this understand- 
ing, whether officially debated or not, that the 
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ite qiMBtifiii tested; and in lefdriDg all 
|iPQtoeol> tiie']?^re8dbt e^oel fed it- 
^ifeastioe<«raioie 
feMtoln mmy dhMjniilted tie 
dlity dT its poMtioii. 

Its eatiie pdicy tested on a triide oonfidenee. 
In Bffis, they redconed finnljr on the peiseveranos 
(tf Meh^et Ali in h» pretensions to the hereditaiy 
possession of Syria, and on his en^gy in support- 
ing them by arms if attacked. They looked upon 
the means of coaction that might he employed 
against him either as absolutely ineffective and 
vain, or as gravely compromising for the safety of 
the Ottoman Empire and the peace of Enropc. 
Finally, it was not believed that Russia would ever 
ccmsent to abandon really her exclusive, or at least 
preponderating protectorship at Constantinople. 
Strong in these convictions, the French cabinet 
willingly lent itself to the animated pre^ure of 
pnblic opinion in favonr of the Pacha of Egypt, 
and felt no, imperious necessity ef^^sting it. 

My mimon in London was to obtain from the 
Eng^di Government great concesrions to the ad- 
vantage of the Pacha, and my weapons in the 
effort were the triple conj^nre I have just named 
mi the chances of the future, in case of a contest, 
and ibe necessity of the permanent union of EVance 
and Bng^nd to maintain the in^prity df the Otto- 
man Empire and the peace of Enit^ 
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My opening intercouroe with Lord Palmerston 
was easy and agreeable. He kmw me to be 
devoted to intipaate rdatioiia betv^n Prance and 
Bngland, and fiwn oor JhstA juitanijfir* JMstpned 
to give me, in that leaped •ndai J.hiBliefefaB* 
cmdy, the stroa^t asauianoea. "The anpoior 
^d predominant interests of the two oountries,” 
he said to me, " will ever, in the end, dissipate 
the clouds which sometimes are raised up between 
them by accidental facts, or the mischievous efforts 
of certain organs of the periodical press. Never- 
theless,” he added, ** these clouds are a real evil ; 
the evil has increased from a certain epoch, and I 
confess that we ourselves, since the ministry of 
Count Mol^, have remarked in the Prench Govern- 
ment a less friendly dis})osition as regards us, and 
some leaning in favour of other allies.” 1 repelled 
this supposition : “ The King’s sentiments towards^ 
Knglaud are always the same,” I replied ; " no- 
thing has been modified, but his situation in 
linrope in respect to the continental powers. By 
the inilucnce of time, and especially through the 
consecpiencc of the efforts and success of the King’s 
government in the maintenance of order and 
peace, the suspicion, and to speak without reserve, 
tlio repugnance which some of these Powers enter- 
tained against him, are dissipated, or at least much 
weakened. They have learned to do him justice, 
and to understand the importance to Europe of 

D 
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bii film establishmeDt on tbe throne. Thejr have 
fbee evinced more confidence and. good>will to* 
wards him, and he has thus approached nearer to 
them, without, for that reason, estranging himself 
from you. His attachment to the English alliance 
remains as steady and sincere as in tbe first days, 
although more free and less exclusive. You sureiji^ 
cannot think, my lord, that to be united witli 
England, we are called upon to remain isolated in 
Europe, or in unfriendly relations with other 
states.” “No, no,” resumed Lord Palmerston, 
“ we are not jealous on that point ; but so many 
facts have concurred to inspire us with doubt, thiit 
it was difiicttlt to look upon them all as accidental.’’ 

He then took a review of the different question.s, 
trilling or important, which since 1 S36, in Europe, 
America, and Africa, had sprung between the two 
countries, and had proved subjects of disagreement 
or uneasiness. He dwelt particularly on the ob- 
stacles opposed by us to the commercial negotia- 
tions entered into by the English cabinet, wliethci 
with Spain or ourselves. I gladly seized this op- 
portunity of indicating tbe ma.\ira8 which direettfd, 
and in my. opinion, ought to direct the French 
Governmeiit in such matters. “ Here, my lord,” 1 
said, “are some imperative facts to which wc 
should mutually resign ourselves, interests essen- 
tially opposed, which both parties are culled upon 
to protect,' and are compelled to treat with circum- 
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spection. The Xing's goveranient is disposed and 
decided to use its best e£Forts to deal with these 
interests in the most equitable sense, and to second, 
by the application of liberal principles, the general 
prosperity of the two countries. It has just given 
you n proof in the negotiations accepted, and now 
•in progress for the modification of our respective 
tariffs. But progress in this road is difficult, and 
must be slow. The King’s government is bound 
to consider, first, the actual interests of the French 
manufacturers, and of the working population, 
which live by the labour they supply. You are 
not ignorant, my lord, that in France a portion of 
the proprietors of the soil, even without associating 
themselves with any conspira^, any project of 
overthrow, entertain still towards the goveniment 
of July, a malevolent disposition, and with- 

holds from it the force which that class of society 
generally gives to power. Another class, that of 
the groat manufacturers, masters of forges, and 
merehant.s, is, on the contrary, attached to the 
King’s government, and brings to U, on all occa- 
sions, tlie support of its activity* intelligence, 
wealth, and influence. It is impossible, therefore, 
for the government not to bestow the most atten- 
tive care on the iiiterests and feelings of that class, 
and of the population attached to it; and it is 
only after the most scrupulous inquiries, the most' 
minute examinations, and on the evident demon* 

D 2 
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jitepf|(W ^ th 0 general intor^rt <A the com^, tb«k 
It. 6fio hupoee on it the 8acnfi(»8 and effinta, Uie 
'lieeeaaity of which is folly reci^ized.*’ 

1 dij n(^ allow any d the grievances which 
Lord Palmenton enumerated to pass by without 
refutation or explanation. He insisted on none ; 
no prolonged acrimcuiy had infused itself into this 
little retrospective summary ; he seemed more 
inclined at the outset of our communications to 
disembarrass himself of his past dissatisfactions 
than to take advantage of them fur the future ; 
and his frame of mind appeared to me exempt 
from all unfriendly mental reser\'ation, though 
impressed with a certain degree of susceptibility, 
and with some doubt as to a future good and solid 
understanding Ijctween the two governments. 

Not a word passed between us that day, on the 
affairs of the East. Anxious to get to the House 
of Commons, and to prepare the tl<xnnnent» he had 
to lay before it, on the war witli (Jhiiia, Lord 
Palmerston requested me to pdjourn t(j the da) 
after the next, the 4th of March, our fiiMt ami 
serious coDve^ation on the great question whicit 
comprised the essential object of my mission. 

I repaired to his hou.se on the appointed day, at 
one o’clock. I had just received notice of the fall 
of Marshal Soult, to whom 1 had addresser! my 
first despatches, and of the formation of the ministry 
under the presidency of M. Thiers. I said to Lonl 
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Paimetsfoni on entering, **1 liftve not, iior oonld I 
have jet received, mv lord, any positive instruc- 
tions on the affairs oi the East, and the views of 
the new cabinet.’* ** So much the better,*' rejdied 
he, ** we shall converse more freely on the question 
itself; we require to be mutually explicit.” “I 
shall be delighted,” I replied ; “ 1 am not a diplo- 
matist by profession ; I have taken some part in 
the internal government of my country, and I am 
desirous of bringing under the eyes ofyonr ministry 
the state of minds in our Chambers and our 
public. There is great unanimity amongst us on 
the Eastern question : our debates themselves bear 
testimony to this ; I may venture to say that I 
shall be with you, at the same time, the organ of 
the intentions of the King’s goveniment, and 
of the general opinion of the country. It is not, 
my lord, that the King’s government regulates 
itself, in this matter, by public prejudices and 
adopts them ns the rule of its policy. There are 
some, strongly advocated and loudly clamorous, 
with which it is far from associating.^. You hear in 
England continually of ambitious pretensions, and 
views of aggrandizement on the part of R»nce, 
and assuredly you do not participate, on this sub- 
ject, in all the fears by which you are assailed. 
We also, my lord, have our popular suspicions ; 
wc are incessantly told of the ambition and ag- 
grandizing projects of England, that she wishes to 
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take possession of Candia, to predominate alone in 
Egypt and Syria. The King’s government is well 
aware that these rumours have no foundation. It 
* is fully aonvinced that your cabinet is too wise to 
desire any thing in the East beyond the mainten- 
ance of peace and established order between the 
States. We regard the French and English inter- 
est in this question, I should rather say the supe- 
rior and controlling interest of the two countries 
as precisely similar. You desire, and we desire 
also in common with you that the Ottoman Em- 
pire should continue, and hold its place in the 
balance of European power. For you, as for us, 
the grand point is Constantinople. 'J'he security 
and independence of Constantinople are what wc 
are both determined to guarantee. Events have 
raised up in Egypt and Syria another question, on 
which it may be supposed that we are not equally 
unanimous. But this new question does not pre- 
vent that of Constantinople from still holding the 
first place. The events in Syria oblige us to think 
of Constantinople ; but it is always at Constanti- 
nople that our mutual interest is concerned ; it i.s 
ever with Constantinople in view, and to reach a 
satisfactory solution of the question there iuvoivi'd, 
that all other points ^ust be considered and deter- 
mined. Well, then, my lord, in order to solve the 
questimi of Constantinople in a manner satisfactory 
to you, to us, to the peace and politioal equilibrium 
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of Europe, it is necessary that the Egyptian diffi- 
culty should be pacifically settled by an arrange- 
ment accepted both by the Sultan and the Pacha ; 
and which may be definitively regulated by mutual 
consent and their reciprocal position. What this 
arrangement ought to be, and what the territorial 
limit between the two rivals, are indeed serious, 
but in our eyes, secondary considerations. Whe- 
ther the Sultan or the Pacha should occupy any 
specified extent of territory interests us little ; what 
we deem more important is, that the East should 
not be given over to the chances of a great com- 
motion, and that we should not set the torch to it 
by employing force. Think well over this, my 
loid, consult the past ; every event, eveiy shock in 
the Hast compromises the safety and independence 
of Constantinople by favouring the influence we 
both desire to restrain. Every employment of 
force in the East turns to the profit of Russia ; 
first, because Russia always appears on that scene 
with the greatest amount of strength, and next, 
because every employment of force, every great 
shock opens chances impossible to foresee, and 
which Eussia, more than any other power is in a 
comlitioji to take advantage of. Allow me, my 
lord, to propose one question : I know that you 
consider the arrangement concluded at Kutaieh in 
1833, as a bad one, and I have no wish now to 
discuss its merits; nevertheless, if it had been pos- 
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sible a few months ago, before the explosion of the 
fresh struggle between the Saltan and the Pacha 
to guarantee the duration of the treaty of Kutaieh 
for ten years, would you not most assuredly have 
accepted th^ Hatu quo as an actual beneht, a 
pledge of security to the Ottoman Empire, and 
consequently to Europe ? And why so? Because, 
above all other considerations, what the East 
requires is peace, and the absence of any commo- 
tion that might open perspectives and chances to 
foreign ambition.’^ 

Lord Palmerston who up to this point had 
listened with immovable attention, interrupted me 
at those words. “ The «/a/u quo of the treaty of 
Kutaieh was impossible,” he said ; “ the ambition 
of Mehemet Ali is always increasing, he has never 
confined himself within his limits.” 

“Pardon me, my lord, I do not dispute the 
ambition of Mehemet AH; butdn this last «x;cur- 
rence he cannot be accused as the aggressor.” 

“Yes, I know that is said in. Prance, but they 
are deceived; it was on Turkish and not on 
!^yptian territory that the battle of Nexib wa» 
fought.” 

“ It is true, my lord ; but the Egyptian territory 
had been previously invaded by the Turks ; they 
had occupied several Egyptian villages; Ayn-Tab 
where they first entered b on Egyptian ground.” 

“ 1 think not,” said Lord Palmerston, and he 
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looked for a map of Syria, by which we soon ascer- 
tained that Ayn-Tab was on the right bank of the 
Sed-Jour which then divided the two territories. 
Lord Palmerston expressed doubts as to the cor- 
rectness of his map : “ I have brought,” I said, 
” an excellent map of Syria, published recently at 
Gotha, in which also Ayn-Tab is placed on the 
right bank of the Sed-Jour.” Lord Palmerston 
abandoned this ground of debate. "It signifies 
little,” he said, “ whether on that day the Sultan or 
the Pacha was the aggressor; in their relative 
positions one was sure to be found. How restrain 
an ambitious vassal and an irritated sovereign, with 
their armies in presence, and without strong or 
well-defined frontiers? What has happened was 
ineviud»Ic, and ever would occur under the same 
circumstances. We should have foreseen this in 
ISdd. f said so at the time, and T asked for other 
measimis than t he treaty of Kutaieh. But we had 
then pressing matters on hand at home, and the 
cabinet declined. We. were wrong. Let us not 
full again into the same error. We must prevent 
the rccurnmce of events similar to those by which 
wo arc at [rresent so much embarrassed. The 
means are to stnmgthen the Sultan, to weaken the 
Jhicha, and to prevent that habitual and inevitable 
contact between them which tempts at every in- 
stant the ambition of the one and the vengeance of 
the other. To strengthen the Ottoman Empire, 
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MW mnd lestore to it ft }Kfftk» of Uie temtories tt 
^ Sjnift is ft rich and populous province; 
the Porte wiU drasr from thence men and money, 
and will be better able to resist the Pacha, who, on 
hit side, will have much fewer opportunities and 
means of attack.” 

“Do you believe, my lord, that you will really 
strengthen the Ottoman Empire by restoring to it 
more territoiy ? Let us not cherish illusions ; that 
empire is not dead but dying ; it is falling into 
shreds ; we may prolong its life, but cannot resus- 
citate it effectively. You do not give it, with Syria, 
the power of governing and protecting that pro- 
vince ; Turkish anarchy, pillage, violence, and 
impotence will resume their sway, and you will be 
lespoDsible for its fate. You will l>e compelled 
alternately to restrain and support the Turks. I 
admit that you may succeed ; I admit that Me- 
hemet Ali may be subdued saud driven back to 
Egypt. Do you believe that he will cout(;rjt him- 
self and renounce the ambition which you consider 
so indomitable? No, my lord; he has given 
proofs of perseverance and address ; he will 
resume bis designs ; be will labour to reconquer 
Syria. The means will not be wanting to him. 
Let Mehemet Ali possess Syria, — the Sultan will 
■maintain intelligence there and foment rebellions ; 
let the Sultan possess it, — the Pacha will excite 
revolts, render precaiious the sovereignty of his 
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rival, and perhaps soon re^tablilh his own. In. 
stead of having secured the supremacy of the Porte, 
you will, on the contrary, have rekindled the strug- 
gle, aggravated the confusion, and prepared nev 
hazards of which Russia will, as ever, be the first 
to take advantage.” 

“ You have,” replied Lord Palmerston, ** too bad 
an opinion of the Ottoman Empire, and you are 
not well informed as to the real disposition of the 
Russian Government. A state which is a corpse, 
a body without a soul, and falling into shreds, are 
figures of speech we ought not to put faith in. Let 
a sick state recover territories capable of supplying 
men and money ; let it restore regularity to its 
administmtion ; it will cure itselfand again become 
strong. Tins is already taking place in Turkey. 
The Iiutti-slicrift' of Kedschid Pacha is in operation. 
Its good elTet'ts are developing themselves. And 
fis to Russia, ho assured that her disposition to act 
in concert with the other Powers on the affairs of 
tlie East is sincere. I dp not say that the desire 
of alienating France and England reckons for no- 
thing in her conduct ; but she also wishes not to 
remain in the East in the position which she has 
assumed. Her treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi weighs 
upon her. If troubles break out in Turkey, if 
Mehemet Ali threatens Constantinople, if the Porte 
demands Russian aid according 'to the specified 
terms, the Emperor Nicholas is resolved to abt 



vpi tiian; lie bdie?88 that hii iMmodr leqvlr^ 
Ip do 10 / but the neoeemty is not agreeable to 
Idd. He foresees that neither yon nor m woold 
suffer him to take this course, and he has no wish 
fur the iXHitest; he seeks ratha to stand upon less 
compromising ground. It is our interest, yours, 
and the interest Europe to second this disposi- 
ti(m. Let ns seize it while it exists ; let us profit 
by it to bring back the Ottoman question within 
public European law. It will be a great advantage 
to ns all to have destroyed, without contest, this 
exclusive protectorate which justly inspires so much 
mistrust, and to have bound within treaties the 
power which desired to assume it.” 

"I hope, my lord, you may be right upon both 
these points ; I hope the Ottoman Empire may 
recover strength, and that Russia may renounce 
her control over it as protector. But the Russian 
abdication appears to me very doubtful, and a& for 
the restoration of Turkey, the dangers which beset 
that country at thU moment are more pressing than 
the remedies of which you speak can be prr)mpt. 
Under the most favourable suppositions, the 
Ottoman Empire will not long be in a con dition to 
provide for itself, and when great internal dis- 
orders demand from it new efforts, for many years 
to come, foreign forces,' or rather Russian forces 
win be called in to protect it.” 

*' 'When the Rureians come in virtue of a treaty, 
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and io the name of EiuK>pe^ the danger irffl no 
longer be the same^ and the end onee attained^ 
thejr will retire.” 

** I believe, my lord, in the virtues of treaties ; I 
believe in the loyalty of sovereigns ; but I believe 
also in the empire of situations, passions, and a 
secular policy. It will be much if the Russimis 
leave Turkey after having entered it ; but even when 
they have retired, it will be a great evil that they 
should ever have interfered. And who telb you 
that they will be able to retire promptly ? Who 
tells you that the war, once excited in Syria, will 
not continue longer than you have foreseen ? The 
Pacha has there a considerable army ; be may, even 
when his communications by sea 'are interrupted, 
support and provision that army in the countiy 
itself, and by land. Already, it is said, he is 
organising the means across the desert, and through 
I’alcstinc. They speak of five thousand camels 
engaged in this object. You will not disembark 
English troops in Syria; Austria will not send 
hers; agaiiist all the difficulties of that, war, where- 
ever it may break out, in Syria, in Asia Minor, or 
at Constantinople, it is Russia alone that will be 
called on to provide.” 

‘‘English troops, no; we have none to send 
there; but Austrian troops — eh, eh, we don't 
know, we don’t know.” 

1 continued increduloos. liord Fhlmeiston re> 



^ fiendv it mi^t not peiliapi be beces- 
llg^^ the EiMnBDS should rater Alia Mioor 
or Syria; we coaid land m Egypt itself, in the 
heart of Mehemet All's power, a Torco-Rnssian 
corps ; he< has only bad troops there, mere la- 
bonrets; he would have to recall his army from 
Syria;" and Lord Palmerston reK>pening his map, 
showed me how Lower Egypt might be occupied. 

“ My lord,” I observed, “ we have tried that 
experiment; we know the efforts it requires, and 
the risks it involves; you will not send there a 
better army or an abler general than we had iu 
1797. But allow me to return to the question 
itself. Why all these attempts ? Why ex[)osc the 
peace of the East, the safety of the Porte and of 
Europe to so many hazards ? To refuse hereditary 
sovereignty to an old man of scvcnty4vvo. What 
is this heirship in the East, my lord, in that violent 
and precarious state of society, in tliose numerous 
and disunited families? The history of Meheuut 
Ali is not a new fact in tho Ottoman Empire. 
More than one pacha before him has raised himself 
and achieved conquests, has become powerful and 
almost independent. What has the Porte done? 
It has waited, the paebas have died, their sof}s 
have quarrelled, and the Porte has regained its 
territories and power. This appears still its best 
chance and most prudent line of conduct." 

“ There is truth in what you say there ; heirship 
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firobably would not vdlfie nraoh. KevertbdeM^ 
Ibrahim Pacha is an able leader, bved by hia 
troops, and a better administrator, they say, than 
his father; he has also some good French (^Scers. 
We speak without r^rve, do we not? Would 
not France be glad to see establisbed in Egypt and 
Syria a new and independent power, almost her 
own creation and of necessity her ally? You 
possess the regency of Algiers. Between you and 
your Egyptian friend what would remain ? Scarcely 
any tiling, merely the poor States of Tunis and 
Tripoli. The whole coast of Africa, and a part 
of that of Asia on the Mediterranean, from Morocco 
to the gulf of Alexandretta, would then be in your 
power and under your influence. This would 
never suit us.” 

Tlie discussion while running to length, advanced 
at the same time. I entered without hesitation 
into this new’ track. “You are right, my lord; 
we speak freely and we may do so without restraint, 
for our words do not dispose of the future. What 
that may one day produce, what new combinations 
of states and politics may spring up round the 
Mediterranean, neither you, nor I, nor any one 
con tell. We may amuse our minds by trying 
to anticipate all this, but it is certainly not upon 
such hypotheses or presentiments that our policy 
of to-day ought to be regulated. The King’s 
government will never M in its duty towards 
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the destinies of France; but it feels convinced 
tiiat at present the paramount intei^est of France 
consists in the maintenance ‘ of peace, the con- 
solidation of European order, and the regular 
development of the resources of the different states 
each contained within its own limits. This is our 
pdicj, my lord, it is yours also; and, in truth, 
I cannot understand why in the East we should 
not act in concert, since beyond or above all 
secondary or future points of disagreement, we 
have there evidently the same interest and the 
same object.” 

I paused, and regarded Lord Palmerston steadily: 
“Permit me, my lord,” I said, “to ask a point 
blank question. Has this matter gone farther than 
we are aware of? It has been said elsewhere, or 
at least implied, that the negotiation of m IucIi we 
are now speaking of was almost concluded, and the 
means of coercion to be employed against Mehemet 
Ali, nearly settled. Is there any truth in that 
report?” 

Lord Palmerston replied without hesitation ; 
''There is nothing, absolutely nothing more than 
you are acquainted with.” He rose, opened a 
desk at which he usually wrote standing, and 
took out two papers. “ Here,” he said, “ are two 
diwt^ts of an arrangement, of a treaty if yoti 
will, between all tbe powers, cm this subject. The 
first is mine, a mere sketch, a simple dig^t of 
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my own ideas which I have not even shown to 
my colleagues. The second is an analogous sketcb 
sent to me from one of the continental powen.” 
He did not name the power, but I had reason 
to believe that this second rough draught was of 
Austrian origin. 

‘‘Read them both,” he said. In fact he read 
the first to me himself, and I looked over the 
second. They were conceived, in principle, on 
different systems. Lord Palmerston's was a treaty 
between the five powers and the Ottoman Porte ; 
in the second, the five powers treated only amongst 
themselves, and the Porte received and accepted 
their propositions. This essential distinction laid 
aside, the two plans differed little ifi other respects; 
both contained: 1. The engagement of the five 
powers to guarantee the Ottoman Empire against 
any new attack from the Pacha of Egypt, and any 
invasion beyond the Taurus. 2. The arrangement 
in that case of the mode of occupation of Con^ 
stantinople and the Sea of Marmara. 3. Finally, 
the indication of the means to be employed against 
the Pacha of Egypt, in case he should refuse the 
injunctions of the Sultan and of the five powers. 
Except the employment o/S the European fleets to 
inten^pt the (xjmmunio^bns between ^iypt and 
S^, and to support loeal insoneetuMis a^ the 
disembarka^ns oi Tafkii^ mr idfied troops, these 
means of ooat^um weie very expressed, 

B 
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and ended in an engagement to concert anew in 
case more active measures should become neces- 

sary* 

WhUe reading the paragraphs which withdrew 
Syria from Mebeniet Ali and left him only the 
right inhentance in Egypt. Lord Palmerston 
\kum 9 d, **FiM that it » in Utigatioii/’ 
Oar interfinr onded Ape. **I «» »«>y gM.” 
aaiA lii joiddiipi^^^ ^ ^ 

vc^.iilleai of tk* I ^ foo 

base modo yw wport to the KiniT* 
and hwe leoeiTed ita forther nwtnictioiit.*' 

Akhof^ newly ormed in Londeo end ea yet 
inperfeetly aeqtHatded wkh the eseet mettore 
of penonet we^bt and inportanee in the &igl»h 
fftkifft tad pi^beel wofid» I bn^ Lord 
Pelnefeien wee» ni die e&i^ieo minister in 
Pocetgn aikin, and that 1 moat cooviuce him 
to eany my poim with b» gomoment. But 
soferel of bta c<dlcagiim, Lmd Blelbounie in the 
firat place, the head of the cabinet, Lewrd Laiis- 
dowse, Lord John RosacU, and Lord Holbnd 
isteiested themedves warmly in qomtioDS of ex- 
tonal policy, end escreised on the resolutions <*f 
dw miniitery and <m the mind of Lord Palmerston 
UttuOi m impoitant inflncuce. 1 had with some 
uT fbein oW and cordial socMd relations, which, 
ttm the tmt di^ 1 ^ ««« ^ cnltivatei but 
1 WM iiwte IWboeine, 
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who I met for the first time in Lady Palmerston’s 
drawiiig-rootu. It was natural and suitable that 
I should open intercourse with him on matters 
of official business; I requested an interview to 
tliis effect, which he appointed at his own house 
for the 8th of March. I found him well disposed 
towards France, and satisfied that the good tmder* 
standing between the two countries was eqnally 
important to botht fiw 

and as a pfodge fi>r their eunin^ faitefe8t*^the 
peace of Sunqie. Jtechhtng ul his arnHshair by 
the side of mine, turning his -head and bending 
his ear towards me, he speaking in English and 
I in French, each in his turn, and in a regular 
dialogue interrupted only by hu lau^ter. Lord 
Melbourne listened and replied to me with that 
mixture of carelessness and serious attention which 
indicates free conviction rather than premeditated 
n^solvc, *and seems to invite and authorize the 
most unreserved confidence. I repeated lo him 
the csscntiiii particulars of what I had said to 
Lord Pahnerston. As he dwelt comjfiacently on 
the mutual advantages of the alliance; '’Admit, 
iny lord,” I observed, “that it would be strange 
indtrd, if this good intelligence, this concert 
between the two powers should be interrupted 
precisely on a question in which their leading 
interest is the same. I <»n tdicterstand such and 
such h countiy or occasion vespeedng which, 
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pmml aiming. W9 v^km 
Iml HiickirtiiitiB^Blil^ 
pilMpate ID tb« nme iem lad dangnik. 
bolii wish to maiiitoiD psaesb tosDppqfCtliwOtto- 
iDaD Empirei^ to prefODl Rawift froiD tokmg pos- 
session fli ft (othoi msteriaUjr bj eonqne^ (W 
DMiBlfy bjr iDflaenoe. I dtoold indeed kst in 
smrjmie if on soooont of seeoiidaiy (xt lemote 
questions we should in some ifegree lose sight 
of oar eommm star, end oesse to sot and think 
together on the vaj theatre in whidi we are most 
natursUy called upon to eomlnne. Assuredly, my 
ind, in thi^ case, one of the two cabinets would 
sntiofialy deceive itad^ and £ul in its true and 
leading poli<7. In treatii^ on Sastern affairs let 
us ocnwtantly revot to that geotnl and permanent 
course which farms the basis our position and 
interest; let this be the touduUme of all com- 
binatkms and measures. 1 am confident', that m 
the end we shall both' find the advantage of thts 
mode of jnoceeding.” 

Ixwd Melbourne evidently assented, and n*- 
peated several tiimes in the course of the converaa- 
tien : *' Yes, we have in fact the same intecrat, and 
ought to#ct in concert ; we can do iu> good with- 
out you. But do you Uiink it poanUe,** be satd. 
leai^ towarda me, "to leave Syria to the Padia 
<ff Bgyi^ without a constant renewal of the recent 
war mid the embarrasaments into which has 
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tilfowDutP Tbe wUI ilwi^ wait to ei> 
tend Iris domiiikiii toMsidi^l^Mii» iho fMtm wiU 
ever wishtoieiMve ibilfwviMi» Tliipoiiliai 
is HDtensUe, we mint pal sai end to it** 

I resumed sfl I had saul to-Iawd Bslioeraton to 
show him that the evaoua^ of Sjna, &r fiom 
re-establishing a desirable peace between the Sul- 
tan and the Padia, would only embitter the quarrel 
and increase the chances of commotimi in the East. 
“ The Sultan/' I said, ** who has been unable to 
defend or recover Syria with his own forces, will be 
equally unable to govern it; and Europe, who 
gives it back to him, will be incessantly compro- 
nHS(>d and compelled to interfere, either to preserve 
that country to him, or to protect it against him. 
'I'herc are Christian populations there who will be 
di^turbed, plundered, and oppressed by the Turks 
in an intolerable manner ; we have traditional. du- 
ties towards them ; their sufferings and damours 
will excite European sympathy. The adminis- 
t rat ion of Meheiuet Ali, in that province, wants 
iH'ithor force nor a certain degree* of religious 
equity ; let it remain in his hands ; we shdl sel- 
dom hear it mentioned, and that portion of the 
East at least will enjoy a gleam peaoq and afford 
a little security to Europe." 

Lord Melbourne listened to me with attention 
almost amounting to cunosity, giving from time to 
time marked assent to my worcb, sometimes pro- 
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potiiig questioos whicli appeared to solicit a favonr- 
a]|de ftMwer, as if he were seriously desirous of 
finding the point on which we might agree. But 
dotbing implied that be himself saw that point of 
union, and he seemed more inclining to a favour- 
able uncertainty than converted to our opinion. 

“Permit me, my lord,” I said in conclusion, 
“ to reduce the question to its simplest form. To 
what does it amount ? To giving or refusing the 
hereditary sovereignty of Syria to an old man of 
seventy-two, who desires it because he has nothing 
more to look for, but who is very far from having 
any certainty of transmitting it effectively to his 
family, or of founding thus a dynasty and a state. 
If this is granted to him — ^if an arrangement is 
proposed that he can accept, we secure peace in 
the East while be lives, and after his death, we 
incur the chances of that confusion and those quar- 
rels amongst his .heirs, of those returns towards 
the centre of Mussulman faith, which, in the Otto- 
man Empire, have always accoUipanied the extinc- 
tion of great personal influenees suddenly created, 
and which have much more brilliant branches than 
strong roots. If we refuse the hereditary rule in 
Syria to Mebemet Ali, if we undertake to expel him 
from thence by force, we excite fresh troubles in 
the East; we kindle a new wax, the consequences 
or daiaUon of which it is impossible to foresee, and 
a certain result which will be to increase the pre- 
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ponderance of Ruraia; for whatever may be the 
measures adopted, whatever limitations may be 
insisted on, it is by the presence of Russia and 
Russian forces that they will be carried into effect* 
and maintained when accomplished.” 

I paused. Lord Melbourne continually buried 
in his easy chair, ^remained silent, as if still listen- 
ing. He then regarded me with a smile, but said 
nothing. I left him with his mind slightly im- 
pressed and disturbed in bis nonchalance, but nei- 
ther seriously alarmed nor convinced. I had to 
contend against the assurances of Lord Palmerston, 
who promised to his colleagues an easy victory 
over Mehemct Ali, and much diplomatic complai- 
sance from Russia, ivithout the probability of being 
compelled to reqiiire from that power, on the scene 
of action, an active and compromising concurrence. 

Amongst tlie colleagues of Lord Palmerston— 
Ivord Holland, Lord Lansdowne, Lord John Rus- 
sell, and Lord Minto, were those with whom I held 
the most free and frequent intercourse. Lord 
Holland, charming in mind, and generous in dis- 
position, as amiable in character as in intellect, was 
the declared friend of 'Prance, the kind host of 
French visitors in England, the persevering advo- 
cate of the alliance between the two countries, and 
on all occasions taking delight in the manifestation 
of his sentiments. He, and Lady Holland also, 
received me with the most pressing courtesy. I 
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IbMiy in a letter which I wrote to Puis, <» tiie 
82nd of March: ‘‘Lady Hdland invited me to 
dinner (m Wednesday. I was engaged. On Sun- 
day. I was engaged. I bcdieve I most wait their 
rrtuni to Kensington. They will soon go thme. 
Lord Holland is dying for t^ time to arrive. In 
his house in South Street he h%s scarcely a room 
to himself. He dresses in the dining-room. There 
is not a comer for books or papers. He has all 
his luggage in a small trunk, which he takes into 
the dining or drawing-room, or wherever he goes. 
Lady Hdland is very partial to this small bouse, 
which is, I am told, her own property.” 

As soon as they were established at Kensington, 
I sought and found in Holland House the highest 
enjoyments of conversation and social life. Lord 
Lwsdowne and Lord John Russell were less ex- 
pansive, but equally sincere in* their liberal and 
friendly feelings towards France. I met them at 
dinner on the 28th of March, at Lord Normanby’s ; 
we bad just received news of the hivourablevote of 
the Chamber of Deputies for the cabinet of M. 
Thiers, on the question of the secret supplies. 
** Well,” said they to me, both together, and in the 
most amicable tone, ” we must now conclude this 
Rastero mi^tmr, and in ccmcert.” 1%e Whigs had 
no leader more importmit, enlightened, and re- 
spected than Lord Lansdowne; and Lord John 
RuskU, by his inexhaustible reading and indo- 
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fotigable enei^, advanced evoy with hb 
party. The aged *po^ 'Bogen, called him our 
little giant. An unexpected cucaDMfance gave 
roe with Lord Minto a*particular tie. 1 met one 
evening at his house, Sir John Bdleau, his brother- 
in-law, with whom I was, until then, unacquainted, 
but who accosted me with warm earnestness, saying 
that his ancestor was a French Protestant gentle- 
man, who emigrated from Nismes, after the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, and took refuge in 
England, where his descendants had found pros- 
perity with liberty. On quitting his own countiy, 
he had left a brother of emly age, who perpetuated 
the family, always Protestants and connected with 
mine by bonds of relationship and friendship. 
This introduction which, in 1840, was an agreeable 
surprise, became, for me and mine in 1848, the 
source of a profouftd and tender intimacy. 

I had thus, in the very bosom of the cabinet, 
friends who sincerely desired a paoifio solution of 
the Eastern question, and the maintenance of the 
alliance between the two countries. But they held 
still more closely to the success of their policy and 
their ministry, and 1 did not deceive myself as to 
the value of the good feeling they evinced, and the 
support they had the appearanoe of giving me. I 
wrote thus, on the 7th of April, to ^e Duke of 
Broglie : “We are pn^resiing here, and I say so 
to Thiers and RSmusat; b«^ be assured I tell ^em 
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mi oppcMilioii toliit nemiMni^ 
W ftiS'iDOKi^ tot he alwaye definde JuiumK It 
Si, in vaia fiv me to watch tKs lediilcniaiy, to study 
to heq> (m the best tenns with him, to say nothing 
to any one until I have pievioi^y communicated 
it to him, to abstain from ail secret practi(», from 
all untimely conversation, to reject sometimes the 
favour exhibited towards roe by men who are not 
of his opinion ; in spite of all my circumspection, 
he sees and feels that the atmosphere changes a 
little around him, that new ideas, and reasons he 
has not calculated, spring up, expand, and roudirv, 
or, at least, stagger convictions and intentions. 
Tills embarrasses and frets him. Sometioies shaken 
in bis own ideas, he endeavours to re-assure him- 
self. He acts, and causes others to act upon In- 
wavering colleagues. If I baveHime, 1 (hspair ot 
nothing, but shall I have time? Let m<‘ make xu-i 
cleariy understand my position. All tin* world is 
at the feet of England ; all the world ofters in <!<» 
what she pleases; we alone say No — we, who c-aii 
ourselves her particular friends. And it is in ti» 
name of our friendship, to maintain our uiiinncf, 
that we ask her not to accept what all the others 
offer. We are in the right, but we arc not accom- 
modating. 

**.Add to this the mistrusts contracted during ti\c 
yean, and which are deeply seated, more so than I 
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finqpeote^. And bo ir«0 umred tbid Lord Palmer^ 
stem ii ttdbu^ ealdBitji 

as active, 'laborious, i^'^Mioliitei nan «Nra(jrs am. 
It is dten pmoeived that he is in tbe wrong; but 
he has acted, and he acts. To reject what he has 
done, would require to do sometUng dse ; to act 
also— to take trouble. Yerv few men can decide 
on this course.” 

Beyond the cabinet, amongst his friends, the 
Whigs, I was also favourably received, and in con* 
\ersation, I found many allies. The most illus> 
tnous man of the party — the head of the cabinet 
which, nine years before, had introduced and 
earned I’arliamentary Reform — I^ord Grey, re- 
turned to London some weeks after iny arrival. 

1 mot inm for the first time at Lord Lansdowne’s. 
Ills countonaiioe, his tone of voice, pleased me 
intimtoly. There Were the elevated head, the dig- 
mtied and gentle demeanour, the placid look, ready 
to become animated if any subject of interest arose, 
tlie remains of early beaifty under the sadness and 
weariness of age. He expressed a desire to see 
luc again, and to converse with me. “ We ought 
not to separate from you,” lie said; “without you 
ne can do no good.” His brother. in -law, Mr. 
MIlieo, a very active member of the House of Com- 
mon.s, a lively conversationalist, and a most hospita* 
ble host, hastened to bestow on me all the friendly 
attentions and good offices which could oontributo 



fife; « to tilt wieoMi 
# ny iadiaiMi of eotdy ftofing betwton tore 
onontiwt. We often walked oat togeftinr. He 
todc me one daj to Patnegr, to the boaae ct Ixwd 
Href's aon'in law, Lord Dnitiam, ncentfy aiobassa* 
dor at St Peteisboinb, and afterwards Govemm^ 
general of the Britiab PosaeMiona in North America, 
but then out of office, and suffering under a mortal 
illneas. A spoiled child of the world, clever, 
pq)alar, still yomg and handsome, satiated with 
the successes, and irritated by the trials of life. 
We talked of Russia, of the £a^, of Canada ; con- 
versation animated him for a moment, but he 
relapsed suddenly into silence, fatigued even by 
what pleased him, and enduring with a sad and 
apathetic |nride, the malady which consumed him, 
in addition to the political checks and domestic 
vexations by which he had been assailed. He 
would have interested me warmly, if, in his haughty 
melanchcdy, I had not recc^ised a strong imprint 
of egotism and vanity. 

Ibe Tories reorived me as kindly as the Whigs. 
These two great [mrties were not then as much 
disorganised and obliterated as th^ are at present. 
The ardent mrimority excited by tbe Reform Hill 
wasi however, sommvbat odmed down ; the Ibriea 
feturned to Courts where the began again 
to #vite tbem^ Levd N^bounie advk^ this step 
with libin^ mod^^athm, partioufauiy recotnmmiding 



ber to ottentiail to Bobert Poei, ^ the 
koder of a poweiM p«^/* lie " and, moie- 
over, a mort able and htoonnUi nran, with whom 
the Queen ought to be on good terma." 

I consider it both piopor and profitable for an 
ambassador to h(dd himself dnentangled from party 
divisions in the countiy in which he resides, and not 
to acknowledge all the little restraints which they 
impose on society. This independence, exercised 
with intelligence and discretion, becomes, for him,^ 
a pledge of influence and also of dignity. 1 soon 
ascertained that I could, without inconvenience, 
lend myself to the favourable reception of the 
Tories. Soon after my arrival, nearly all the im- 
portant members of the party called upon me. A 
few days later, 1 met several of them at dinner at 
Sir Robert Peel’s. I entered freely into intercourse 
nith them. Lord Ix)ndondeny alone 1 abstained 
from visiting ; his language against the government 
of Julv was violent Neither General Sebastiani, 
nor any member of the 'French embassy, had gone 
to his bouse. 1 remained faithful to these tra- 
ditions. 

I considered the reprMentatives of the foreign 
powers, who formed the diplomatic body in London, 
as important to me both in a social mid political 
sense. I did not find amongst them, ^ two 
principal ones, Ptmee Bull Bmmhasy, and Count 
Po»Bo di Borgt^ respeotivdy mnbassad 
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iiiatm and RoBria. The fint was on kaye of 
•absHBoe in VwDna, the aeccmd ill in JE^aris. They 
were i^laced. Prince Esterhazy by a charge 
d%ffaire8> the Baron de Neumann, and Count 
PozKO di Borgo by the Baron de Brunnow, Russian, 
zninister at Darmstadt, despatched to London, as 
I have before named, on an extraordinary and 
special mission respecting the affairs of the East. 

Amongst the great continental ponrcrs, Prussia 
was the only one which had, at that moment, in 
London, a titular minister, Baron de Biilow, a 
man of talent, enlightened, wrell versed in European 
diplomacy, more liberal, and better disposed to- 
wards France than he wished to appear, but anxious 
as to his health, with a degree of inquietude, which 
he alternately endeavoured to conceal, or displayed 
with an air of melancholy. The wind, the fog, the 
rain, the sun, the cold, the heat, the world, or soli- 
tude, everything . agitated and ma<le him ill. He 
was evidently in a state of nervous excitement, 
which threatened to become, and, subsequently, 
when he was Minister of Foreign Affairs in Berlin, 
became, in fact, extremely serious. From the 
period of my arrival in London, he often visited 
me ; soon assumed almost a friendly tone, taking 
pleasure in speaking of history, philosophy, and 
literature, as well as of politics, with an extent of 
knowledge and ideas by no means deficient in accu- 
racy sod acuteness. 
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Baion de NeamanD was a confidential servant of 
Prince de Mettemich, intelligent, prudent, seriously 
discreet, carefully avoiding to oomnut his court and 
himself, and much more taken, as I think, with my 
cook than with my conversation. My intercourse 
with Baron de Brunnow was more significant and 
complicated. Alone amongst the diplomatic corps, 
and coutraiy to usage, he abstained from visiting 
me during the first six weeks of my residence. We 
met in society ; ho asked to be presented to me at 
Lord Clarendon’s, and on the 17th March, at the 
Queen’s levde, he himself introduced to me the 
son of the Count de Nesselrode ; we interchanged 
a few words, but no visit. I returned coldness 
ibr coldness, incivility for incivility. One evening, 
at Lady Palmerston’s, I passed M. de Brunnow 
several times without appearing to see him. To- 
wards tlie end of March, he began to apologise to 
our mutual friends for not having yet called upon 
me, assigning os a pretext, as he said to Baron de 
Bidow and to M. de Bourqueney, that he held no 
defined position in London. He was *stiil Russifui 
minister at Darmstadt. He regretted the embar* 
rassment which this circumstance had produced in 
our alations, but added that as soon as he had 
presented his letters of credence to Qpeen Victoria, 
he would pay me a visit. He announced this to 
me on the bth of 4pnl» in the wuring-room at St. 
James’s Palace, and came, in fisot, on the next day, 



MHA tlipn, i&tlvdioted. A faenkm tdwii. of in* 
p«ri»l hnmonr. 

The RfiiesintatiTee of the other oMtineDtal 
powers, Geoerd Akva, mmuter fnmi Spain, M. 
Van de W^er, from Belgium, M. Dedel, frmn 
HoUand, Count de Bjosmstiema, from Sweden, 
Baton de Blome, from Denmark, and Count FoUon 
from Sardinia, evinced towards me from the be- 
ginning a friendly or inquisitive attention, and soon 
fell into the habit of frequent conversational visits. 
The representatives of the great powers, pay in 
general too little respect to diplomacy of the second 
mrder, as also to the infmmation and assistance 
they might receive from that source. Little en- 
gaged in the grand questions of the day, aod ex- 
posed to endure their cemsequenees rather than to 
take an active part in them, the agents of the 
secondary states are, at the same time, interested 
and impartial spectators, attentive in observing 
facts, aod free in the judgments they deduce from 
them. General Alava was a loyal Spaniard, much 
liked in England, and nmtber hostile nor mistrust- 
ful towards France. H. Van de Weyer was a 
dever interpretor of King Leopold, and his pditical 
notions on Europeau afiaun^ discreet, and bdding 
a good pomUon in English spokity. M. Dadd 
re{«esenied witii perfect frankness and fHropriety 
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iHd lespekalifek^tiimlgb fomtie- 

fill in Btircqie. T\m (kmt ^ PoQoii was a gen- 
tleman of b^hljr cultilvated mind, eqtmlly unassum- 
ing and libei^. During my embassy, I had frequent 
reason to congratulate mysdf on my rriations with 
these tranquil diplomatists, whose intercourse, 
more thau once, instructed without compromising 
me. 

I carefully informed my government of all that 
passed in this English centre of European policy. 
1 supplied M. Thiers both in my official despatches 
and private letters with an exact account of my 
observations, interviews and attitude, of the state 
of feeling whether in the cabinet or the public, and 
of the fears as well as hopes that I entertained. 
A'« early ns the i2th of March, fifteen days after 
my arrival in London, when relating to him my 
first conversation with Lord Palmerston, 1 wrote 
as follows : “ I am now convinced that Lord Pal- 
merston has no intention of doing or deciding any 
thing until the arrival of the Turkish plenipoten- 
tiary. We have therefore time before us. But I 
must even now observe to your Excellency that 
this advantage would become a danger, should we 
suffer ourselves to suppose that because he does 
nothing now, he will do nothing later, and that we 
shall be definitively released from taking a rasolup 
tion because we are not pressed to do so imme- 
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diately. The more I observe, the more I satisfy 
myself that the British cabinet considers the present 
circumstances as favourable for settling the affairs 
of the East, and wishes seriously to take advantage 
of them. It would much prefer to act in concert 
with US; it is disposed to make concessions to 
establish that concert. Nevertheless, if on our 
part, we do not decide something positive, if w e 
appear to desire only to adjourn and convert all 
difficulties into impossibilities, a moment may, I 
think, arrive, when by some sudden resolution, the 
British cabinet would act without us, and with 
others, rather than not act at all Time may per- 
haps aid us much in leading this cabinet to the 
plan of conduct and arrangements which appear 
to us sound and practicable ; but unless we em- 
ploy time in advancing effectually towards that 
result, 1 confess, I should much fear that it might 
ultimately turn against us.” 

Four days later, on the 10th of March, at the cml 
of a long interview with Lord Falrnerston w ho h.ul 
announced to me the consent of Russia to the ud- 
mtssion of the Turkish plenipotentinry to the ue.r'>- 
tiations, and the expected arrival of that minisU t, 

I aaid to M. Thiera : ” Here are two important faetn, 
the origin of which ia much anterior to my arrival 
in London^ and* which modify the state of the 
affiihr. It it. possible that these facta may be im- 
peded or wAted by aome new incident, and we 
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shall then find ourselves again in tlie situation of 
expectancy in which we recently stood. But should 
they verify themselves, as- Lord Palmerston tells 
me, it might happen that instead of prolonged ne- 
gotiations we should find ourselves speedily con- 
fronted with the solution and its difficulties." And 
on the following day. the 1 7th of March, in a (fii- 
vate letter, while recalling M. Thiers’s full attention 
to my despatch of the 16th, I added: “It is 
|)os6ible that we might be able to return to the 
|K)licy of waiting and of obstacles incessantly re- 
newed, at the end of which we think we see, in the 
East, the maintenance of the »iatu quo ; but it is 
also possible that events may hurry on, and that we 
may find ourselves soon compelled to form a deter- 
mination. Should this occur, we shall be reduced 
to the following alternative : — either to join England 
by acting with her in the question of Constantino- 
ple, and by obtaining from her, in the question of 
Syria, concessions for Mehemet Ali ; or, to retire 
from the matter altogether, leaving it to be settled 
botwinm the four powers and^to hold ourselves aloof 
while watching the course of events. I do not 
affirm that, in this case, the conclusion between 
thte four jjowers is certain ; new difficulties may in- 
ter})osc ; I only say that this conclusion appears to 
me probable, and that, if w« do not endMvour to 
bring about between us and England, on theques- 
^n of Syria, an arrangement widi which the Pacha 

p 2 
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oiay be ocmteiited, we must expect the other issue, 
ind hold ourselves prepered to meet it/* 

' ll me noito M. Thiers d(»ie that I imparted 
1| i l| i ^ pait ik tt GeMnt jBaudraiid 

m iih'^Otb «f*liaNb. *fii» X&ag 
if I had heard hmyrnt mi 
10 iepljui% ID the n^tiv^ he sai^ I see ihM K. 
Gdhmt is well received iu London m<m of all 
ranks in society, and that he is treated with great 
eonsideraticiii there. 1 hope this will increase ; 1 
observe only that in his last letters to tlm president 
of the oonncil, M. Guizot seems too much impress- 
ed with the dispositions of England, which seem 
to him doubtful towards us. He is inclined to think 
that the English ministers will treat, in the affairs 
of Turkey, with the foreign {)owcrs without. us. 
Be satisfied, my dear General, that the English 
will never, on such a subject, conclude any con- 
vention with the other powers unless France is a 
contracting party. 1 ■ wish oiir unihas^dor was itD 
thoroughly convinced of this as I am.” 1 n'plied 
inimediatelv to General Buudrand : would will- 

ingly feel the same assurance which the King has 
signified to you. I hope nothing will he done 
without us, and 1 labour to that end ; but this* i^ 
ooly a hope, and the worit is difficult. English 
po&y sometimes engages itself lightly and very 
Tuhfy in formgn i^ffidrs. In this matter, more- 
over, aff t^ powers, ex<»pt us, fiatter the indinar 
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nations of England, and appear ready to do what- 
ever she wishes. We alone, her close allies, say 
no. The others think only of pleasing ; we wish 
to boreaMuaUe, at tha rnk t^ displaa^g. It is 



time; bat I thiidc it woold be too 

confident in that result. We have ever to af^iehend 
some sudden and interfering stroke." 


M. Thiers did not deceive himself as to the dan- 
gers of this position ; he wrote thus on the 2l8t of 
March : " If Iiord Palmerston really wishes to take 
steps against the Pacha, in conjunction with three 
of the continental courts instead of four, if this 
should be the case, — ^a little sooner or a little later 
the Urunnow propositions wilt be signed, under one 
form or another. This situation has been created 
neither by you nor by me. We can do nothing in 
the matter." M. Thiers referred the mischief to 
the note of the 27th of July, 1839, in which 
the five powers detached the Sultan from any dir^t 
urrangemont with the Pacha, by promi|ing him 
their accord and common action. “ At the com- 
mcnccment,” he wrote to me on the 16th July 
“we might have held another course; but after 
the note of the 27tb of July, 1839, the time had 
passed by. You can judge now whether I was 
right in saying to the miniiten of the 12th of May, 
that 4hat note was the greatest emw they could 
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have committed. It was the rut in which the carriage 
was upset, and from whence we have never yet 
been able to extricate it.” M. Thiers, I think, 
attributed to that note more importance than really 
belonged to it. Even if France had not joined in 
it, if the European step had been taken with the 
Porte in July, 1839, by four great powers in place 
of five, it would equally have prevented all direct 
arrangement between the Sultan and the Pacha, 
and the concert established in July IMO, between 
the four other powers, without us, would only have 
commenced a year sooner. Be that as it may, M. 
Thiers undertook quietly to combat with.the vices 
of the position he inhented, which he neither wish- 
ed to accept fully, nor expected to be able to repu- 
diate openly. In this hope, he gave me two leading 
points of instruction. The first, to gain time, to 
say that we had formed no absolute opinion or re- 
sdution, to discuss the various lines of policy, to 
demonstrate the inconveniences of that w hicli liord 
Palmerston was anxious to sec anopted, and thus 
to retard, a final decision ; the second, to (l«-ehn<‘ 
all common deliberation with the four {lowers, to 
hold no official relations whatever except with thi* 
i&ig^iah ministers, and thus to disengage the French 
gOfveroiDrat from the ties imposed on it by the note 
ol ^ S7th td July, 1889. His object was to &»> 
tabUd) no arrangement whatever Itetwecn 
the Pofle imd' Pacha should be aecrdly nc- 
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gotiated, and that France would not recede from 
the obligation she had contracted of European con* 
cert; but he hoped that with time, under the 
weight of the danger and embarrassments of the 
situation, in presence of the difficulties incessantly 
recurring of concert between the five courts, that 
the Sultan and the Pacha would at last agree be- 
tween themselves; or rather, that from being tired 
of the question, the powers would accept and 
guarantee between the Porte and its vassal, the 
luaintenance of the statu quo; which, according to 
his opinion, was the best of the combinations. 

'I'his policy had the serious defect of being more 
ooni plicated and exacting, in reality, than it wished 
to appear. It advanced towards its end by slow 
and indirect paths ; and this end could it have 
be(ai attained, would have proved a startling check 
for the four powers and especially for the English 
cabinet. The entire hope of M. Thiers founded 
it self on t he double confidence that Mehemet Ali 
\\(»nlil energetically reject any combination that 
deprived him of Syria, and that all the nieans of 
coercion that could be attempted against him would 
prove vain. “ We shall lose what we wish to 
save,” he wrote to me ; ** we expose the Turkish 
Etnjiire to dissolution by prolonged doubt, and 
the Egyptian Empire to aggression by imprudent 
provocations.” The state minds in France, in 
the Chambers as well as with the public, confinusd 
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miwilQiK hM^imaiiik 

lE|F^^ -TT^ ** “ r^* ^ 

iSIm 'tlto JSflrralittB oanio: tlio flood ioHiMt of 
p#«PtM$ba npoi^ to be a oertam |A)dg» of bii 
ptmac rad eoergy ; he had in^wessedinMipDatiras, 
Ip had won over ioteresta rad individoale. Thia 
waa one of thoae andden illuaioos which aometiniies 
take poasession of nations, and which experience, 
the roughest experience aknie can dissipate 

1 still participated in this illusion ; but I began 
to mistrust it, nevertheless, and to feel strongly the 
weak point of the policy 1 was charged to defend. 
I endeavoured to make my govemuient partake in 
this impression by pointing out to it alternately the 
approaching pen! of a solution adopted and iin- 
poaed, without us, by the concert of the other foui 
powers ; and the important objection of our 
tion to leave the three continental po»ei'> a^tdi 
in order to treat seriously with England alone. In 
my reply on the ICth of April to the dispatch ot 
the 14th, in which M. Thiers gave me tlin. instruc- 
tioD, I said to him : “ It would l>e more pn |udun.ti 
than advantageous were 1 to make otticial use ot 
the dispatch which your Excellency has just lor- 
warded to me. 1 believe, that if 1 comiiiuiucati-d 
it, even partially, and by reading, to Lord Palme i- 
ston, it would probably lead him to extreme reso- 
lutions, as containing, not a refusal to associate 
ourselves with the conferences, which be does not 
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require, but a reliisid tocontbiae negotiation in 
oenont vl^h Ibb Ibur po#«i» llln^b the simple 
tnedtam of ewMfei i et ton;; ibe sole object 

of agreeing upon some arrangement Lord Pal* 
merston attaches niuch importance to this concert ; 
dither becaiue his self-love is engaged in it, or 
because he looks upon it as the only means of 
profiting by the disposition of Russia to abandon 
the exclusive protectorate of Constantinople, and to 
assume simply her place in the European protec- 
torate. The English cabinet, as 1 think, will 
desire nothing better than to sec us treat this great 
afiuir specially in conjunction with it, and through 
its intervention. The position thys established is 
suitable to it, and we can, on our part, draw our 
advantage therefrom. Rut the cessation of all coni- 
munication on the Eastern question with the three 
other continental powers, the official abandonment 
of all ofibrt to bring about, between them and us, 
an efleotive co-operation, would embarrass and 
irritate, not only Austria and Prussia, who appear 
at tlii.s moment well disposed, but' perhaps the 
iMi'dish cabinet itself, and would alter the actual 
sittiation in the points at present favourable.” 

Our position, in fact, was then in process of 
amendment. Many persons in the two Houses of 
Parliament, and amongst the English public, ap- 
peared to be more and more impressed with the 
value- of our alliance, with the necessity of making 
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sacrifices to preser\’c it, and with the danger that 
any arrangement concluded without us inigltt prove 
inefiectual, and turn to the advantage of Russian 
influence. I was well acquainted with the internnl 
disagreements in the cabinet, with the cfi’urts of 
Lord Holland to assimilate the English policy to 
onrs, with the increasing doubts of Lord Melbourne, 
with the rising uncertainty- of Lord Lansdowne, 
imd, perhaps, even of Lmrd John Russell. I knew 
Badicab of the Hmise of Cmn' 
HHMM, and Rie Whigs approadung nearest to 
Badicala, the idea d sepWkm from France to 
vnite with Rossu, and of risking a war in tlie East, 
with all the coneomitant expenses and hasards, to 
wrest Syria from* Mehemet Ali, more and more 
displeased and distoihed many men of tnfiuence. 
Bat if I had been eager to interfere in this increas- 
ing sentiment, if I bad given the least pretext for 
sopposing that I wished to foment it, with the 
view of hastening its explosiim, only would it 
have been arrested, but, in all probability, would 
have given place to a reaction in a contrary dirfx* 
tion. I therefore thought it liest to leave the 
movement to its natural course, and to make no 
elbrt to aceelmate or take advanti^ (d* it too soon. 
I myself peifecfly quiet ; 1 imot courted c«>u> 
versmioii <m ^ snbject : 1 sometinies avcndtul U 
when, fsvpoied, and the (qipcnriunities were na 
wBfrtiitg. 
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On Monday, the 30th of March, I was at the 
Queen’s Ijall. Lord Palmerston, passing with me 
into a saloon adjoining the gallery of Buckingham 
Palace, appean'd clearly disposed to enter on Eas- 
tern matters. 1 thought it best still to hold otf, 
and leave him engaged with the exclusively English 
view of the (ptestion which was fermenting around 
him. Some reports, however, reached me that he 
seemed to believe, or, at least, affected to say that 
there was no cause for uneasiness, that no necessity 
would arise for st^Mucaring from France, that at the 
last momeoit, iiitiiar tlnai remasn aloiie, she tsdold 
accept the proposed atrang<SBait8. He added, 1 
was told, that provided Lord Mdboume, Lord 
John Russel], and himself, remained united, this 
result was secure. These reports assumed, by 
degrees, a greater consistency. It seemed to me 
evident, from that time, that Lord Palmerston was 
himself much prepossessed by the dispositions of 
minds, and the internal disagreements of the 
cabinet. If 1 continued to elude rather than to 
seek conversation with him, he might attribute to 
UK! a formal intention of directing this little opposi- 
tton, an<{ become imbued with suspicion and ilb 
humour. The time bad therefore arrived for 
trying to draw Ijord Palmerstmi into this move- 
ment so favourable to us, inatead of appearing to 
exclude him from it, and tiie d%ht uneasiness he 
felt might, pertuips, tmrn to onr profit, if after 
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allowing it to spring up, 1 interposed to dissipate 
it, by resuming the quration with him, as if his 
opinion alone ought to decide it. Pinally, it ap> 
peered to me that the moment had also come for 
signifying anew, in compliance with my instructions, 
the limit of our policy, and for not leaving to Lord 
Palmerston any hope of enticing us into his. I 
wrote to him, therefore, on the 1st of April, to say 
that 1 requested an interview, and on the same 
day, towards four o’clock, I repaired to the Foreign 
OflBce, where he was waiting for me. 

We discoursed at first, and very amicably and 
confidentially, of the English cabinet, and in what 
consisted its real strength in a situation incessantly 
menaced and in appearance so precarious. Lord 
Palmerston spoke much to me of Ireland, of its 
advancement in order and general prosperity, ami 
of the absolute impossibility of govennng that 
country on the old principle. “They arc will 
convinced of this,” be said, “even in England, more 
so than they like to admit. If Parliamcrjt w« rc 
dissolved, we should have nothing to fear ; w<- 
should gain something in the boroughs, and shonid 
lose nothing in the counties.” 1 noted this de- 
claration which nothing had led to, but without 
attaching much importance to it. It was the e.K- 
pression of a sentiment rather than the indication 
of a design. 

As the conversation languished; " My lord,” I 
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said, “ I have desired to see you, not that I have 
anything new to communicate, nor that I wish to 
receive any answer to what I may say to you. On 
the contrary, I beg you beforehand to make no 
reply. But at the moment of the arrival of Nouri 
EHcndi, and when the negotiation is about to re- 
commence, I am extremely anxious that you should 
know exactly what we think, the point to which we 
hold, and what we can and cannot accept. You 
have done me the honour to treat me with some 
coiitidc tice ; I should be much grieved if you could 
ever reproach me with having left you, for one mo- 
ment, in doubt as to the intentions of the King's 
government. To explain thoroughly, to say at the 
beginning what will be said in the end, is, in my 
opinion, the best proof of sincerity, and the surest 
pledge of a good understanding, which allies can 
recipr(H’ate.” 

Lord Palmerston assented warmly. He was 
evidently much pleased to find that I entered 
into discussion with him, and waited inquiringly 
for wiint 1 was about to say. I continued: 

“ Well, my lord, we are convinced that the only 
good and effectual arrangement for the East, is a 
[}UGific one, equitable towards the two parties, and 
freely accepted by both. We are convinced, at 
the same time, that such an arrangement is possi- 
ble : and to go directly to the point, we think, that 
the Pacha, by obtaining, always under the title of 
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m Tissa], the hereditary sovneignty of Egypt and 
%ra, would restore Gandia to the Porte, with the 
Holy Cities and the district of Adana. This would 
be a reasonable transaction, and such as the Porte 
ought to accept Observe well, my lord, that this 
Is no proposition on my part, and that I do not 
ask your answer to it’. I merely wish to sny to you 
clearly what would ap|)ear judicious to us, and what 
we could trust. Beyond these limits, we see no- 
thing but impossibility and danger. Any attempt 
to force the Pacha to surrender Syria, we consider, 
in the first instance, ineffectual, and in the next, 
full of peril to the balance of power and tin; repose 
of Europe ; for it must produce two effects ; the 
first, to excite civil war in the East ; the second, to 
increase, in that quarter, the influence of Russia. 
We could not, therefore, consent to this ; and 
if, which God forbid, such an effort should he made, 
we should be compelled, after having lovaily dr- 
clared our opinion to our allies, to hold ourselvj s 
apart, and to decline, as far as wc are concerned, 
any participation in the accompanying emharass- 
ments and dangers.” 

Lord Palmerston listened to me with the utmost 
attention, and in silence. 1 paused for a moment ; 
he said nothing, and I resumed ; ”1 repeat to you, 
my lord, that so far from seeking an answer, I 
request you to make none, and that you will once 
more reflect, and alone, on this most important 
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matter, on all the hazards it invokes, and on the 
idea we have adopted. Whenever I have bad the 
honour to speak with you on this subject, you have 
seemed to me justly anxious to restore to the Otto-* 
man Empire some entirety, some strength, so as 
to place it in a condition to act of itself, and by 
its own weight, as a barrier %ainst Russia. It is 
in this view that you have appeared so impressed 
with the importance of replacing the Holy Cities 
in the hands of the Sultan, the only symbol of the 
religious tic in an empire, where that tie is almost 
the only one that still subsists. What you have 
said to me on this subject struck me very forcibly, 
and we think, in fact, that the Holy Cities ought 
to be restored to the Sultan. But' this restoration, 
iny lord, means jiothing, if it is only a restoration 
in appearance. At the same time that you remit 
to tlie Sultan the symbol of the religious unity of 
-Mohammedanism, you must re-establish that unity 
itself. You must conduce all Mussulmen to re- 
eombinc and act in concert. Now, if you attempt 
to take Syria from the Pacha, you will. do precisely 
the contrary; you will profoundly separate the 
Mussulmen; you will establish civil war amongst 
them. At the very moment when you restore, 
in appearance, religious unity, to the Turkish 
Empire, you will, in reality, destroy it. You will 
give to the Sultan the keys of a tomb, while you 



I^Sadi ft TWHul as the IVKbftr esehimed JUid 

** Yes, my lord, ft veiy ftmbitkms vassal, witboat 
doubt, ‘and trho requires to be restrained ; but 
who has also, on odiisions, known how to restrain 
himsdf, and to lend his sovereign effectual aid. 
With what troops and treasures did the Saltan 
contend against the Greek insurrection? With 
the troops and treasures of the Pucha. It was the 
Pacha who then 8up(K>rted the Mussuinian interest, 
and he supported it loyally and energetically. And 
if the Porte lost Greece, it was you, uy lord, and 
us, and Europe, that occasioned that loss, when 
the Pacha was struggling to prevent it. What 
Mehcniet All did then he would do again, if he 
were satisfied with bis position and relations with 
the Sultan. Let an arrangement be settled now 
which would satisfy his just ho{>es, while iiupoMug 
on him, towards the Porte, reasonable diitwtH, ;uj<l 
he will fulfil those duties when the time retiuirt 'i. 
He has already proved that he knew ht>w to do 
so. The Ottoman Empire will thus mover, tn 
him, an effective ally, and you will truly n^fore 
to that empire, according* to the limits and con- 
ditkms at present practicable, the unity you so 
ji»tly desire it should possess.” 

Lord Palmerston continued to dispute these 
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ami aeiwtliilaai: ante joira impniikm 
cnbim. He mamonled 41 tlM» 
eonld be (ua^ faetvm tiie]M^H)D <^Me- 
hemet AU at the tune of the Greek inaimmion 
and in 1840. He innated on the impcntance of 
Syria to the Ottoman l^pire, not only on 4ooount- 
of the reso<mpa which that empire eould draw 
from thence, but because, in the hands of the 
Pacha, it intersected the territories of the Sultan, 
and left him only precarmus and difficult com- 
munications with his Eastern provinces. He re- 
peated his usual arguments on the necessity of 
raising up the Porte, and of not giving sanction 
to the pretentions of an ambitious, vassal. "Is it 
then impossible," he asked, "to convince France 
that therein also lies her true and important 
iiitore>i " France believes this, my lord,” 1 
n plu’d, “ and it is not necessary to convince her 
of it. But she does not admit the same idea with 
yon as to facts in the East, and the means of 
atiaiiniig oiir common end. Therein lies our 
disiigreemcnt, and we sincerely wish it were ended, 
for, in fact, 1 cannot repeat too often, there is none 
bi twocn us, on the Eastern question, except in 
secondary matters. The real, leading interkt is 
the same, as you observe, both for you and for 
us.” 

Having reached this point, to far from seeking 
to prolong the conversation, I suffered it to die 



Intd BifaBMtai on His part, had faeon 
Mdo naoaiiaio; while atiii maintaining bia 
po&^ he appeared to be a Uttie embarraaaed and 
aomewhat shaken in hia convictiona. He neither 
agreed with the ideas I expressed, nor rejected 
them altogether. He seemed pleased with the 
friendly confidence of my language^gperhaps, also, 
with the frankness of my deelaratioos, and without 
yielding anything, hesitated to meet them by re- 
plies equally explicit. 1 had no wish to entangle 
him in a political argument, and left him, as I 
thought, sufficiently impressed by our inteniew. 
He had said nothing which authorized me to 
suppose that his intentions were changeil, or ready 
to be changed; but since we hud debated on the 
subject, this was the first time that the possibility 
of an arrangement, giving to Meliemet Ah tlie 
hereditary sovereignty over Syria as well as Egypt, 
and restoring to the Porte only the ulaml oi 
Candia, the district of Adana, and the Holy Cities 
have been named to him without oltbnding his 
self-love, and extracting from him a pcrein{)t(-i\ 
rejection, 

I immediately reported this interview to M, 
Thiirs, but while endeavouring to show Itiiu tlini 
it opraed favourable chances, 1 considered theui 
so uncertain, that 1 hastened to add ; “ I beg your 
Excellency not to give my words a more extended 
bearing than I attach to them myself. I liold 
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their scope exactly in balsm^ with ail the o«cilla- 
tions, good or bad, of a difficult and complicated 
position, where the danger is always eminent, and 
in which, up to this date, we have rather succeed 
in shaking our adversaries on their oWn ground, 
than in drawing them over to ours.” 

On the evening of the 7th of April, I found, 
when I reached home, a note from the Turkish 
plenipotentiary, Nouri Effendi, dated the same day, 
and requesting the renewal of the negotiation. 
Nouri Effendi was ambassador in ordinary from 
tlie Porte to Paris, and had come to London on 
a special and temporary mission. “If ha is in- 
structed to settle the question,” .said M. Thiers 
to me in announcing his departure, “ we have time 
to reflect, and shall not be forestalled by an unex- 
pected and sudden result. I must apprize you that 
he told me he. had neither powers nor instructions. 
He n-tpiestcd a most particular introduction to 
you, desiring, as he said, to be governed by your 
advice. I received all that with demonstrative 
politeness, but without placing much reliance on 
It. Meanwhile, Nouri Effendi having to return 
to Paris, wishes to be on friendly terms with us. 
It is possible that hi may desire our favour rather 
than that of England. You may possibly therefore, 
draw some advantage from this circumstance.” 
The note of Nouri Effendi scarcely accorded with 
this expectation. Evidently drawn up by a Eu* 
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ropcaq, and probably more or less directly in 
concert with Lord Palmerston, its principal object 
was to represent France as closely allied with the 
four other powers ; and the hereditary sovereignty 
of I^pt as the only concession the Porte was 
to mdee to Mebemet All Nouri Effendi 
dw ih cf pd loiiuid^ "fomished witii the neoesaaiy 
intoority toeoDdode and sign, with the lepteamto- 
ihres of the five oonrts, a oraventioo, the oifajeot 
of which wodd be to assist the SnUan in carrying 
ont the proposed arrangement and tills demand 
the Torldsh plenipotentiary referred to the note 
of the*27tb of July, 1839, as to the source and 
mle of the n^tiation. 

I replied without delay to Noori Effendi, by 
a simple acknowledgment, telling him that I should 
hasten to lay his note liefore ray own government 
Two days after, I had occasion to see Lord P.ii- 
merston on other matters: “Well,” be said as 1 
was leaving him, " we have all received a 
from Nouri Effendi,” “ Yes, my lonl, 1 tnui**- 
mitted mine immediately to my govenmient 
**It seemed to me very well drawn up, ut id’ 
events, it is a point of departure.” I made* n- 
answer. Two days later, the 1 2th of April 
1 bwd at Holland Hemse that the four plem])o- 
tmitiaiies of England, Austria, Pnmia, and Rosmn 
lud, not ol|cially, but in fact, concerted their 
answers, titat they were neuiy identical, that they 
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(lid not confine themselves to a simple acknow- 
ledgment of rcceplion, and that they regretted 
that mine was not similar to theirs, and had been 
dispatched first. On the following morning, I 
received this note from Lord Palmerston; “My 
dear ambassador, I enclose you a copy of the 
answer I bare givmt to the note Noisti Effendi. 
Do you not reply nearfy tu the sme effisetP** He 
English answer did not mcpressly limit, as ^ 
the Turkish note, the concessions of the, Porte 
to Mebemet Ali to the hereditary sovereignty of 
^gypt : but it equally referred to the original and 
common engagements of the five powers, declaring 
that, “ the British government was ready to concert 
with Nouri Effendi, and in accordance with the 
representatives of Austria, France, Prussia, and 
Russia, the best means of realizing the amicable 
intentions which the plenipotentiaries of the five 
powers had manifested, in the names of their 
rcsp(;t‘tive courts, with respect to the Porte, in 
the collective note of the 27th of July, 1839.” 

1 had, by my reserve, well anticipated the 
intentions, and seconded the positiem of the King’s 
government. M. Thiers in his reply to me, severely 
criticised the note Nouri Effendi. His first 
impression was not to treat as serious a document, 
which, without alluding to incidents that -bad oo- 
curitid in the negotiation since the 27th of July, 
1839, confined itsrif to a simpl^and pure repetitiou 
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dT an argament so often and so successfnllf re* 
poked. "As it would be superflaons,** he said, 
** to prolong indefinitely sncb a debate, we shall 
not reply to the note in question/' He soon per- 
ceived that total silence would lead to an incon- 
venient rupture, and was not necessary to assure 
the independence of our policy. I was therefore; 
authorized to reply, on the 28th of April, to*Noori 
Effendi, by a note which without any reference 
to that of the 27th of July 1839, without any 
collective engagement, confined itself to declaring 
that “conformably with the instructions I had 
received from the King’s government, 1 was ready 
to investigate, with the representatives of the courts 
of Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia, the 
best means of completing an arrrangeraent in the 
East, which should terminate a state of things as 
contrary to the common wish of the five power- 
as to the interests of the Ottoman Porte.” 

Neither the demand nor tl»e answers had .^s y<;t 
produced any advance in the negotiation ; hut 
movement towards it had commenced. A.s soon 
as* it was known that Nouri Eflendi had arrivf r! 
in London, and before the transmission of hi.s nott , 
the Baron de Billow called liice rue: “Ail wt 
desire,” he said, “is, that France should not 
separate from the other powers in this matter ; 
this is nearly the only instruction I have recciv{;d 
from my sovereign.^ Can we not find some middle 
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course which may preserve to all parties their old 
engagements and personal situations, and form the 
basis of a pacific settlement between the Sultan 
and the Pacha? We must look for varied com- 
binations, for some trifling concessions on all sides, 
some modifications in the form or quality of the 
Pacha’s dominion ; in a word, a ground somewhat 
new on which we may unite.” 

The same idea had sprung up in the conversation 
of some members of the diplomatic body, uncon- 
nected with the nfiair, but who occasionally spoke 
Nvith me on the subject. I had neither accepted 
nor rejected it. I confined myself to saying, 
as I had said to Lords Palmerston and Melbourne, 
that the King’s government had formed no con- 
clusive resolution or personal system as to the 
distribtition of territories and form of domination 
in tlie East, and that its only fixed principle was 
the maintenance of peace by a treaty acceptable 
to both parties. After the note of Nouri Effendi, 
insinuations became more precise and urgent, 
liaron de Billow came to me agam : “ It is not 
for me,” he said, ” to propose or even to indicate 
anything directly; my government is, of all, the 
least interested i|| the question, but it desires 
most anxiously that it should be settled by concert 
between the five powers. There are existing em- 
barrassments ; what is decided on, must refer t5 
the common note of the 27th of July 1839, and 
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most, in a certain measure, satisfy its promises. 
The dignity and position of all parties must be 
ooDsideied, so that each may accept the transacUon 
iiithoat fidsifying itself, l^y, for exam(de. could 
tplllsheOMBt jUi neeive the hnrei^asy sofenignty 
li^JKgyptk ied the gofemBait of Syne fcr fifeF 
Hsie is e poasibie «|siigefDeiit Bsihapa then 
my be otlm. I lepsst that it does not bf^Di^ 
to m to pn^ose thm; but they ought to be 
sought for, and we shall finally discorer one.” 

I listened attentirely, and repliNi in general and 
msignificant terms. M. de Buiov cmitiniied: 
** Why even the hereditary rule over Syria accorded 
to Mebemrt Ali, while at the same time Arabia and 
Uie delict of Adana were restored to tbc Forte — 
even this would iK>t be impossible, if we were sure 
that in case of the Pacha’s refusal, you would efi’ec- 
tuaily join us to coerce him, and that we should 
not again find ourselves where we are at present. 
The fear of falling back into that position, even 
idler having yi^ded, is perhaps the cause irhich 
most embarrasses and restrains Lord Palmerston 
The Bmperor of Ruana reports incesssnUy that ho 
attains no great impmrtanoe to any |wrticatar dut- 
tffiMrti(Hi of territory betw^niMbe Sultan and the 
and tlmt he it ready to acc^ that w hkh 
smta the other powers ; but when once detentiined 
on the de^km ought to be effsetive, and that he 
is md wittily to partieipide in tiui absurdity of dl 
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Europe powerless against the Pacha. And even 
Austria, although not at all disposed to coercive 
measures, would, nevertheless, when assenting to 
an agreement, desire and declare that it should be 
thoroughly carrmi oufi Do not deodve youndf 
mi this point. If we wstn smci tint, when the da- 
emon was onoe Ibnnadr til* fife power s would enr- 
dially unite to press so on the Padia as to mdre 
him accept it, it is [uobable, as regards the condi- 
tions of the transaetkm itself that we should be 
more yielding.*’ 

The next day but one, the 15th of April, the 
Austrian plenipotentiary himself, the Baron de 
Neumann, paid me a visit. I was not within. 
He returned in two hours, and confirmed all 
that Baron de Bulow had already told me of his 
di8p<»itions. He even went farther. He ex- 
pressed an anxious desire that positive instruc- 
tions might reach me, and that the other plenipo- 
tentiaries might clearly ascertain what arrangement 
would definitively receive the approbation of the 
King’s government. I was going to speak, M. de 
Neunmnn continued : “ We consider it indispens- 
ahle,” he said, ** that the Sultan should not remain 
in the state of humdiation and impotence to which 
he is reduced ; that he should recover a certain 
extent of territory, that he ahould obtain pledges 
agftinst any fresh 'deiips of ambition which the 
Pacha may form ; tiiat the Holy Cities, for instancy 
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draiiM be nstored to his role, that Gandia should 
be given up to him, that the festitution of the dis- 
trict of Adana should replace him in possession of 
the defiles of the Taurus.” I continued to listen ; 
31. de Neumann paused there : “ For our part,” 1 
then replied, “ we have no objection to this arrange- 
ment. We consider it reasonable, and think if 
the proposition were made, the Pacha ought to 
accept it.” "But the proposition might come 
from the Porte itself,” resumed M. de Neumann ; 
** it is with the Porte that we have treated and arc 
now treating ; it is to the Porte that we adtlressed 
conjointly the note of the 27th of July, 1^:19 ; we 
acknowledge only the Porte, we stand behind it. 
If the Sultan were to propose to the Pacha the 
arrangement of which we are speaking, while 
granting to him the right of inheritance in Egypt, 
and leaving Syria as he possesses it to-day, the fivi- 
powers would have nothing to do, beyond declaring 
that they approve this transactiou and will support 
it in concert.” ” 1 am quite ignorant, Baron,” I 
replied, “ whether the Pacha would content liimself 
with retaining Syria as be now holds it, and not 
persist in demanding hereditaiy rule there as well 
as in Egypt. The King’s government, on its own 
account, attaches little importance to the distribu- 
tioh of territmy between the two parties ; but it 
earnestly desires that the transacticm should be ac- 
ceptable to both, and permanently pacific. Now, 
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nothing authorizes us to belme that the Pacha 
would be disposed to give way on the heirship of 
Syria.” 

M. de Neumann neither admitted nor disputed 
anything on this point; hU silence, however, 
seemed to imply that even the last concession was 
not, in his eyes, impossible on the part of the 
Porte, if in other respects, the settlement of which 
we were s{}eaking should be approved of and etfec* 
tively supported by the five powers. He resumed : 
” My government is as anxious as yours for the 
maintenance of peace in the East ; it is very little 
disposed to employ means of compulsion ; it well 
knows, with you, the accompanying dangers and 
difficulties. What we consider important is, that 
there should be a really effective settlement, and 
this cannot take place unless we all fall into the 
same view. The Emperor, my master, and the 
King of Prussia, equally desire this. Do you then 
pro[)ose such an arrangement as you consider suit* 
abh' ; it may assume various forms ; we shall be 
strongly disposed to adopt it, and Lord Palmerston 
himself may be brought round to the same point, 
ilo H.ssnrcd that the question approaches maturity 
and that the moment, is at band for a definitive 
understanding.” 

Shortly after making these overtures to me,' the 
two German plenipotentiaries, accompanied by the 
Russian minister^ want to pass some days at Strat* 



tD'eointtnritii Date W«iiaf{i(iiik 
tiMlia opinkn dwajs had much wngbt in^ the 
MNorte of Vienna, 8t. Petmsbnrig^ and Beriin. I 
ted beoi told tiiai the Duke was Tdiementlf op- 
posed to the Paoha ci Egypt, and &YonrabIe to the 
employment of eoereive measures. Ho was not 
sou His q>ini<ms were oa the contrary, moderate. 
He told the continental negotiators that in the im- 
pending arrangement, the territorial limits signified 
fittle ; the important point was that the five powers 
should agree, that the slightest disunion amongst 
them would be a more serious evil than the con- 
cession of any specified district, and that this above 
all was what should be avoided. On their return 
from Stratfieldsaye, M.M. de Neumann and de 
Bulow conv^ed to me convictions similar to those 
they had before expressed. 

In these interviews with the two pleuijKitcn- 
tiaries, nothing indicated whether they hud ulrt'ody 
spoken with lx)Td Palmerston on the concession, 
tte possibility of which they Implied, and whether 
they had found him disposed to entertain them. 
When reporting their overturra to Paris, I de- 
manded precise instructions as to the answer 1 was 
to return. The French cabinet saw nothing in 
these overtures b^mid a symptom of the cm- 
barnmment and hesitation of the continental 
powers who had recently wished to impose such 
hard conditkms on the Pacha of Egypt. The per- 
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terghrerntiaaii bgp wH^ll^poUc^ Yimai 
hid been iHgiuliied to a year* did not, ai was 
written to me, pecrnit mndb medit to be attached 
to such an incomplete retom to more reaamiable 
ideas ; and the only prindpte to which Austria had 
remained faithful in this great question, was evi- 
dently an absolute desire not to side with us against 
the other cabinets, even though our interests should 
be identical with her own. Besides which, the 
news from Constantinople gave reason to believe 
that the hopes which the Porte had founded on the 
negotiations in London were beginning to disap- 
pear. It had almost ceased to reckon on an ap- 
proaching agreement between thft powers to force 
Mehcmt't Ali to forego his pretensions ; and as the 
exhausted resources of the Ottoman Empire did not 
ponnit it to accept an undefined statu quo, the 
ideas of conciliation and the chances of a direct 
arrangement between the Sultan and the Pacha re- 
gained strength by degrees. 1 was therefore in- 
structed to give no encouragement to the attempts 
of Russia and Austria. 

Hut overtures at the same time more limited and 
niore pressing speedily reached me. On the 5th 
of May, 1 received a second visit from Baron de 
Meuuiann ; he came, he said, not to bring me, on 
the affairs of the East, a proposition from the Aus- 
trian cabinet, 'but to fumounce what, according to 
the ideas of that cabinet, and the mstructiona he 



Ini. fort leedved, iv«ra the bases in which we 
Might 1^^, and in iavour of wbi<^ he even was 
leatly to nse his utmost influence with Lord Pal* 
tteratmi, in the hope of indacing him to accept 
tiiMn. These bases were a partition of Syria be* 
tween the Sultan and the Pacha, a partition by 
which the I^ieha would retain all the territory Com- 
priiKd within the sooth and west of a line begin* 
ning at Beyroot and extending to the northern 
point of the lake of Tiberias ; that is to say, the 
greatest portion of the pachalic of St. Jean d'Acre, 
including the fortress of that name, and stretching 
almost to the frontiers of the pachalics of Tripoli 
and Damascus. 

This was a considerable addition to the conres- 
sion which, on the .‘lOth of Octoljcr, Lord 

Palmerston had for a niornent proposed to (it-nemi 
Sebastiani, for that did not emnprise the northeni 
section of the pachalic of St. Jean d’ Acre, nor the 
fortress itself; and on our liesitating to atcept 
which, Lord Palmerston hastened to retract his 
ofier, evidently a less extended one than that vviuch 
Baron de Neumann now communicated to me. 

Without making any observation, in reply to the 
Austrian plenipotentiary, I asked him whether 
these territories were to be conceded to the Pacha 
with hereditary succession. He answered that he 
could not speak with certainty ; Lord Palmerston 
still raised, on that point, a serious (Uffiealty. He 
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l)elteved, bowe?er that it would ultimately be yield-^ 
edr iu regard to the portion of Syria as well as 
Egypt. He added, that on the preceding evening 
he had made the same overture to Lord Palmerston 
who desired him to converse with me, saying that 
he should also do so himself. Baron de Neumann 
ended by saying that if Mehemet Ali rejected this 
proposal, Austria without furnishing troops, was 
dis(K)sed to unite her flag to that of England and 
Russia in the employment of means of maritime 
constniiut, and that Lord Palmerston appeared to 
him (juitc determined to push matters to that end, 
even though the execution should be left to Eng- 
laiui alone. 

1 saw Lord Palmerston two days later, and he 
spoke first on the overture which Baron de 
Neumann hud niad<! to me, with positive acquies- 
cence. The surrender of the fortress of St. Jean 
(i’Acre to Mehemet Ali he evidently considered a 
jmiufiil sacriflee ; for which he consoled himself by 
telling me what 1 knew already, that to effect this 
iiiTiuigtuuent, and in case of the Pacha’s refusal, 
.\u.stna agreed to participate in coercive measures, 
by joining her flag to those of England and Russia, 
lie then detailed his plan of compulsion, which 
consisted in a triple blockade of Alexandria, the 
coasts of Syria, and the Red Sea. He seemed 
satisfled that such a blockade, obstinately prolong- 
ed, if requisite, would force the Pacha to submit^ 
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without any necessity of a campaign by land, or of 
employing Russian troops. He was, he said, 
quite determined to follow up this plan rigorously 
if the new bases of arrangement were not accepted. 
1 made some observations without entering into 
argument At the point which the matter had 
now reached, discussion was more likely to excite 
obstinacy than to smooth difficulties. The mo- 
ment, besides, was unfavourable. 1 saw that Lord 
Falmerston was, at the same time, extremely 
annoyed by the surrender of St. Jean d’Acre, and 
very confident of success, through the adhesion of 
Austria to the adoption of violent measures. 1 
confined myself to persevering in the system I had 
previously advocated, saying that I had already trans- 
mitted these overtures to the King’s govcnmient. 
that I waited its answer, and that under ail circum- 
stances, it would require time to consider whether 
the success of such an arrangement couid ite 
brought about by pacific measures, the only course; 
of proceeding it considered practicable and ef- 
fectual. 

Time was not wanting to the King’s govenmient 
for debate as to the resolution to be taken. The 
Porte had merely dispatched Nouri Efiendi from 
Paris to London to obtain offidal record of the ud- 
miffibn its plenipotentiary to the treaty ; it was 
aaxiow to be represented hy an abler agent, who, 
comiiig direct Sem Casstantkttfde, would be better 
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informed as to the state of affairs in the East, and 
more capable of enlightening the Western diploma- 
tists as to the chances of success in their various 
combinations. The speedy arrival, was announced 
of Cbekib Effendi, one of the most intelligent con- 
ddents of Redschid Pacha. The Eastern Question 
was thus suspended for a time, and other affairs, 
much less weighty, but still of considerable mo- 
mentary interest, became, for several weeks, the 
principal objects of attention and negotiation be- 
tween Paris and London. 
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VARIOUS If E G O T I A T I O S S. 

Qnarrel between England and the kingdom of Naplosi on tbo 
Question of the Sicilian Sulphurs. — Its origin and causes. - 
Legitimacy of the demands of the English Cabinet, and vio- 
lence of its Acts,— Overtures made by me to Lord Palnit r- 
ston for the Mediation of France. — He accepts them. — In- 
structions from M. Thiers on this subject. — The N« gotiariori 
continues. — Oscillations of the King of Naples, Ferdinand 
IL — He decides to accept the Mf^diaiion of France. — Doubt- 
of Lord Palmerston. — Favourable j.ssue of the Xes^otiiirbu!. 
and dehuite arrangement. — M, Thiers instrucfs rui* loiuk tie 
restitution to France of the remains of the 
leon, interned at St. Helena. — My opinion on thL< -ubjtxi 
Note addressed by me on the bHh of May to Lord Palrii r 
ston. — The English Government accedes to the nxjuest — 
Measures for executing it in Paris and L:)ndv;fi. " Cbuit v i t 
Gomraissionera di^atched to St. Helena —My iut^rveriiic,?, 
in .support of the Company entrusted with th** 
of the Bailroad between Paris and Houen.- Ayt> n; 
asaassinatc Queen Victoria- — Step taken by the I.bplon:;ir:t 
Body in London.— My Dinner in the City, at ih * Muri -. i. 
House. — Annual Dinner of the Royal Acad* my — .'d j. 
Speech, and the nx;efitiou 1 met with. 

Some weeks after niy arrival in Lomlon, a report 
gained ground that war was about to be declan d 
between England and the kingdom of Naples 
Nothing was known as to the cause of this war, or 
how far it was jnrobable. People talked of the 
sulphur products of 'Bicily, of the obstacles opposed 
by the King of Ns{d<ra to their free e?[[)orl^tion, 



and of the damage thereby done to the commerce 
of England; but no visible act, no public declar* 
ation of the British cabinet gave reason to believe 
that hostilities could arise from that cause ; and 
the military preparations ostentatiously ordered at 
Naples seemed quite out of proportion to the 
question and the danger. All the coasts of the 
kingdom were placed in a state of defence ; a camp 
was formed near Reggio; a general levy of the 
reserve was decreed ; from ten to twelve thousand 
men received orders to embark for Sicily; King 
Ferdinand himself was said to be on the point of 
assuming personally the defence of that island. 
The canse of these alarms was not explained. The 
best inibrmed English journals sought for other 
pretexts than the sulphur question. According to 
the Morning Chronicle, supposed at that time to 
be Lortl Palmerston’s organ, the Neapolitan mea- 
sures « ere to be attributed to the probability of a 
nipt m e with the Bey of Tunis, rather than to the 
fear of any attack on the part of England. The 
micej-lamty was so great in London, that I sought 
iidurmatiun in Paris. “ I inquire hqre of every? 
body,” 1 wrote, “as to this quarrel; no one 
replies ; no one seems to know anything about it, 
not even the ministers ; and they have really the 
air of not answering because they cannot tell. But it 
seems more than quite enough for this country, and 
at this time, to have two wars on hand, one in 
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CHina for pills, and another at Naples for matches.” 
I received a letter, dated March the 29th ib4(), 
from M. d’Haussonville, then chaise d’affaires for 
France at Naples, which gave me more complete 
and precise notions on the question and position. 
Until 1838, commerce in Sicilian sulphur had 
bemi perfectly unrestricted; many French and 
mnribaiilf w«« engiged in it; sevnal 
iqptecidatms had errai boi^t or taken <m 
lease scnne of Uie Sicilian minea {mt^aUne) and had 
become working piopri^ora or formers as well as 
traders. The manufacture cl artificial alkali, at 
first in France and subsequendy in England, had 
given to this branch of foaffic a rapid development. 
In France alone, the importation (^Sicilian sulphur 
had risen from 536,628 kilograms in Ihlo, to 
18,578,7 10 kilc^rams in 1838. Important iutercst.s 
had thence been formed, more extensive even m 
England than in France. At the same time abti-*t^ 
crept in, particularly in the management of the 
mines. Complaints arose on the part of the .siua'l 
proprietors in th(p interior of the island. No 
had until thpn been attached to the wotkiug of tj.i 
commodity. King Ferdinand b<dh;ve<} that he 
could at once pacify murmurs, reform abuscH, atui 
aecure a considerable revenue to the Neajioittau 
treasury by gcauring to a French company at Mar* 
srillai> mi certain copditious and by means of 
an aonudrent of 400,000 ducats, the monopoly, 
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a little disguised but real in fact, of the trade in 
Sicilian Kul|>iiur. This contract, ratified on the 
Dth of July IS.’I'', and which derogated from the 
most elementar} maxims of political and commer- 
cial economy, became speedily in England, and to 
a small extent in France, the subject of the most 
animated remonstrances. Two English chaigra 
d’affaires, Mr. Kennedy, and Mr. MaeGr^r, at 
different intervab dmnanded tin abolHum tli» 
DKmopdy. After iniKdi debate and Iwattaham, 
the King of Naples promised it for tiie 1st of 
January, 1 S40. The Prince of Cassaro, his minister 
for foreign affairs, pledged his word to that effect. 
In compliance with Lord Palmerston’s orders, 
and by a note more founded on right than con- 
siderate in terms, Mr. Kennedy demanded fulfil* 
ineiit of the promise he had received ; namely, the 
iinnulling of the contract entered into with the Taix 
company, and the abolition of the monopoly. The 
promise was renewed, but still continued unper- 
formed. At the commencement of March, Mr. 
i'c ntple, English minister at Naples, and brother 
t(^Lord J’almei^ton, returned to his post after a long 
absence, and once more demande<l in a peremptoiy 
note, the abolition of the monopoly and an indem- 
nity for the English merchants who had suffered 
by it. King Ferdinand, more moved by the offence 
he had received than by the promise he had made, 
dcNilared that he would not yidd to the English 
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eacaeHmis, and eommanded the Prince of Gassaro 
to notify to Mr. Temple hia positive refusal. The 
PUnce of Gassaro, a man of sense and honour, 
resigned his post and left Naples for Rome, half 
exQed. Mr. Temple, in virtue of instructions from 
Lord Palmerston, immediately transmitted to 
Admiral Sir Robert Stopford, who commanded the 
English naval forces in the Mediterranean, orders 
to dispatch to the Neapolitan and Sicilian waters 
ships of war, with directions to seize all tlie Nea- 
politan vessels they encountered, and to semi them 
to Malta, where they would be detained luitil the 
promises of the King of Naples were fulfilled, and 
the demands of England satisfied. During the 
first fortnight of April, these reprisals were in full 
exercise, and the King of Naples in appn iiension 
of even more serious attacks, was making the mili- 
tary preparations I have alluded to. 

Pinding myself on the oth of April at the Foreigii 
Office, I asked Lord Palmerston for some details 
with respect to this stratige quarrel on w liieli the 
papers were begptning to enlarge, ami of which, 
amongst the best informed classes, no one seemed 
to have the slightest knowledge. Iah iI Pttltucrston 
then gave me a full recital of the facts I have 
briefly stated, and arriving at the last pha.w of the 
affair : “ When I saw,” he said, “ that the King of 
Naples instead of complying with what wc required 
and he bad already promised, was adopting defen- 
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sive measures, I sent a courier to my brother, 
bearing a note to be communicated to the Nea- 
politan government; and if, within fifteen days 
that government does not return a satisfactory 
answer, my brother will instantly dispatch orders 
to Admiral Stopford, in compliance with which 
the Admiral will adopt reprisals, such as I hope may 
prove efficacious.” And as 1 appeared not to compre- 
hend exactly what these reprisals might be, “ the 
Admiral is to seize some Neapolitan vessels,” 
added I.ord Palmerston, “ and after that we shall 
set;.” 

The demands of the British cabinet were well 
founded : English interests had been seriously 
woundoii and Neapolitan promises strangely for- 
gotten. But there is no cause so good that it 
cannot be damaged by weak arguments and wrong 
j)r(K't‘c«!iugs, both in reality and appearance. In- 
stead of solely founding their demands on the 
los.si‘s their countrymen had sustained, and on the 
jiromises their government had received, the En- 
glish agents pretended that the mqpopoly of sulphur 
was a flagrant violation of the treaty of commerce 
conchuh^d on the 20th of September, 1816, between 
Ihigland and Naples, and they supported their pre- 
tensions with a tone of arrogance which rendered 
concessions on the part of the King of Naples more 
bitter and diffipult. In principle, the argument 
drawn from the treaty of the 26th of September, 
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1816, was worth nothing ; and the English legal au* 
thorities. Sir Frederick Pollock and Dr. Phillimore, 
who were consulted by the crown, admitted this with 
bmioorable loyalty. They declared, oa the one 
hand, that according to the general maxhns of the 
law of nations, a sovereign had full right to adopt, 
in bis own states, measures similar to those of the 
monopoly in question, unless by stipulations con- 
cluded with other sovereigns he had expressly 
renounced that right : on the other, that the treaty 
of the 2Cth of September, IS 16, contained no such 
stipulation, and was not thus violated by the 
monopoly granted at Naples in 1S38. In fact, 
the haughty harshness of the English agents in 
their conversations and notes had been equally 
offensive: “We must bring matters to an end 
with this petty monarch,” they said; and the 
measures adopted by the cabinet in uni>ion with 
this language, although natural, and probably tin.' 
only ones likely to prove efBcacious, were so unex- 
pected that they were generally considered as 
extreme, and it was thought that the King of 
Naples, though he might be to blame, was also 
justified in defending, as be did, his sovereignty aiui 
dignity. It was said in all quarters that there was 
little true pride in being so coercive with the weak, 
and that, if the English cabinet had had this 
difference with France or the United States of 
America, it would have acted with more for- 
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bearance. Lord Palmerston himself enter- 
tained this feeling of the position, and felt 
somewhat embarra^d by it Having occasion to 
visit him on the 10th of April, I spoke to him of 
tlie internal state of the kingdom of Naples, and of 
the consequences which the recent measures of 
the cabinet might entail; consequences, beyond 
doubt, quite diOerent from and much more serious 
than those 'lie desired. Lord Palmerston recapitu- 
lated the whole matter, with a marked desire of 
proving to me that he was not to blame in any 
respect, that he could not have acted otherwise, 
that the King of Naples notwithstanding his re- 
]}eated premises had no intention of abolishing the 
sulphur monopoly ; and that, on- their side, the 
Hritish government could neither .leave such im- 
portant English interests unprotected, nor suffer 
pledged proimscs to remain unfulfilled. It was 
evident to me that Lord Palmerston, despite his 
perseverance in his resolutions, was uneasy on the 
entire affair, on the sensation it had caused in 
Europe, on the agitation it might excite in Italy; 
and that he had no wish, to be compelled to push 
matters to extremity. I urged the dangers of the 
situation, the state of minds in Sicily, the personal 
irritation of the King of Naples, the complications 
so easily stirred up in Europe ; I remiiMied him 
tiiat on the sulphur question and its origin, the 
French government maintained interests analogous 
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to those of the En^ish cabinet, and had acted in 
concert with jt. “ I know that,” replied Lord 
Palmerston, “we also •desire to act always with 
you. Can you help us in settling this affair, and 
how ?” “ My lord,” I answered, “ the word media- 
tion is |)erhaps too strong for the occasion, and I 
have no positive instructions on this subject ; but 
I am confident that the King’s government would 
willingly employ its good offices in putting an end 
to a dispute which might lead to such untoward 
results.” “Well, then, let yoxu* government in 
this sense use its good offices, its influence, and in- 
tervention ; we shall accept them with much pleasure. 
What is done is done. Help us in obtaining ju.s- 
tice. Meanwhile we shall take no farther step ; 
we shall issue no fresh orders. We ask nothing 
better than to wind up the business amicably, and 
to owe the obligation to you.” 

I immediately reported this interview to .M. 
Thiers : “ I have made,” I said to him, “ no distiiict 
proposition, nor entered into any engagement in 
the name of the King’s government ; but when l^nnl 
Palmerston appeared desirous of accepting the in- 
tervention of Prance, it appeared to me pro|>cr am! 
profitable on our part to respond with equal readi- 
ness. The King’s government may perhaps find, in 
this character, if not of official mediator, at least 
of mixious intermediary, the means of arranging 
a difference firaught with danger. Under any view, 
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it suits us, as I think, more than ever to show Eng- 
land united to us, acting in concert, and seeking in 
her own embarrassments our friendly intercession. 
I have, therefore, without hesitation, seized the prof- 
fered opportunity. The King’s government will 
give to these overtures the consequence and^urn it 
may judge convenient. I merei|r request your Ex- 
cellency to direct the attention of the King and his 
council promptly to this incident, for Lord Pal- 
merston having himself told me that he would sus- 
pend all fresh action, it is necessary that I should 
speedily acquaint him with the opinion and inten- 
tion of the King’s government.” 

The answer of the French cabinet was trans- 
mitted without delay. M. Thiers replied on the 
1 2th of April : “ Say to Lord Palmerston that de- 
siring to give England a proof of our good will, we 
oiler to interfere, as h)llows, in the Neapolitan ques- 
tion. Wo arc ready to act either as mediators 
or nogotiutors, as he may prefer to call us ; but 
Prince Castclcicala who leaves Paris for London 
within three days, must bo informed that the care 
of treating with relation to the pending difficulty 
is entrusted exclusively to France. If, in fact, 
there should be, on this question, simultaneous* 
negotiation in Naples, Paris, and London, our part 
would be utterly ridiculous ; the arbitration could 
lead to nothing but confusion. France alone must 
be empowered to treat. That point settled, we 
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aIttD rignify to the Kiogof Naples that England 
Itaa committed the arrangement of this affair to us 
and we shall invite the same on bis part. To in- 
duce him to accept our.intervention, we require to 
be furnished with authority to suspend hostilities 
against*the Neapolitan flag. Fortifled with this 
power by Lord fialmerston, we shall oblige the 
King of Naples to receive us as arbitrators. Lonl 
Palmerston must be assured that wc shall decide 
for the abolition of the monojwly. With res- 
pect to indemnity for the English merchants, if otir 
opinion should not suit Lord Palmerston, he would 
be left at liberty to decline our final decision. In 
that case reprisals would recommence, and each of 
the two contending parties would be left to itself and 
its own strength. This is evidently a mediation, 
but it rests with the English cabinet to select the 
name it may prefer.” 

The English cabinet accepted, without hesitation, 
the fact and its true name. I communicated to 
Lord Palmerston on the 1 4th of April the prn{K)si- 
tions of M. Thiers. He fully admitted the ntees- 
sity of the two conditions attached to the media- 
tion, and seemed pleased with this opportunity of 
giving a public proof of the good intelligence of tlie 
fwo governments, and of their mutual confidence, 
adding that be had only occasion to mention it to 
Lord' Melbourne, and that I should not wait long 
for his answer. Two days after, in fact, the ca- 
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binet decided to accept the mediation of*Franoe*on 
tlie bases vre had proposed. Lord Granville an- 
nounced this officially in Paris ; the English Minis- 
ter at Naples, Mr. Temple, was authorized to sus- 
pend hostile measures from the moment of opening 
the negotiation, and M. Thiers wrote thus* to me 
on tlie 20th of April : “ I yesterday communicated 
by telegraph, and again to-day by express, with 
M. d’llaussonville, directing him to make known to 
the Neapolitan government the proposal to mediate, 
lie will require that it shall take place at Paris, 
and that the ambassador from Naples, the Duke of 
Serra Capriola may be furnished with unlimited 
powers. This last condition is so absolutely ne- 
ct'ssarv, that if refused, our offer- of intervention 
must be considered as not having been made. 
>\'hat has led me to deem it advisable to fix the 
place of negotiation here, is much less a desire to 
consider the feelings of the King of Naples by 
s])arii)g him the humiliation of a treaty ooncluded 
as 1 may say, in sight of the English forces, than 
the much more important advantage of abstracting 
the negotiation from the continual tergiversations, 
doubts, and shifts which constitute at present the 
entire policy of th^ Neapolitan cabinet.” 

These were, in truth, the rock on which the ne- 
gotiation ran the risk of being wrecked. There is 
no worse school of government than absolute power. 
The princes who exercise it lose sight of penetration, 



iiMongl^ Ajurt appmwtkBi of obstMl^ 
«ttd stmgtli. Because th^ can. at hom^ and 
wiBioat lesistaDce say, I vfill, they dso persuade 
thoDOselves that they cao say the same to foreipen 
and to evosts ; they act upon momentary impressions 
and caprices, at once, light and obstinate, haughty 
and thoughtless. If they are strong, they push 
their will to madness ; if they arc weak, they ad- 
vance and retire, do and undo, like children. 
J!ven their personal qualities turn against them. 
Pride does not save them from inconsistency or 
weakness, and the dignity of their character only 
aggravates their errors and [>cnls, .Vhvatly in 1 MO, 
King Ferdinand II. suffered the jHiialty of tiiis 
frivolous blindness of absolute sovereigns, aiul 
while wishing to escape from the evil {wsition he 
had courted, persisted in the measures winch h.nl 
led him to it. On the 26th of April be accejitcl 
the mediation of France, but at the .^ame ' mo- 
ment, to gratify his ill-humour, he laid an eniliar- 
go on the English ships anchored in the port ot' 
Naples, which prevented the English minister fiom 
issuing, as he bad promised, the order to susjiend 
hostilities, and seven Nea|>olitan vessels were cap- 
tured while the mediation was being proclaimed. 
"Twenty-four hours later, the King acknowledged 
the necessity of taking off the embaigo, and hos- 
tilities then ceased ; but the first instructions sent 
to Paris to the Duke of Serra Caprioia to opep nc- 
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goiiations, were inoompl^ ; uid m iKmdffib, al> 
tbougli all mterferenoe in the matter was inter* 
dieted to Prince Caetdcicalay and Lord Palmerston 
refused conversation with him on the subject, that 
discontented ambassador continually endeavoured to 
mix himself up with it, either to gratify his own 
vanity, or from flattering himself that he should 
please his master by throwing some embarrassment 
into the mediation. These tergiversations and com- 
])lieations which seemed gratuitous, revived the sus- 
picions and demands of Lord Palmerston, which 
he exlnhited by urging that our mediation should 
promptly end an affiiir, the issue of which always ap- 
j>eared to him doubtful M. Thiers wrote to me on 
tlio 1 1th qI' dune: “Lord Granville ha.H communi- 
cated to me a dispatch from Lord Palmerston in 
whicli that luinistcr expresses some impatience for the 
settlement, without further delay, of the Sicilian sul- 
phur (juestion. You may assure him that 1 am doing 
all in my power to hasten the results of the media- 
tion conlided to my care; but not having yet re- 
ceived, t'ither from London or Naples, the data 
indispensable to enable me to classify the indemni- 
ties to bo liquidated, I am compelled to pause 
until the necessary information reaches me. As to 
the objections raised by Lord Palmerston to the 
idea of a commission sitting in Paris to regulate 
these indemnities, and composed of Englishmen, 
Neapolitans, and Frenchmen, 1 should regret his 
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penigkmg in them. The King of Naples would 
(Mefiuied that the French government alone 
uia Wpb theanm total of the 
nimiuA totm tii* awn i<e> 
|p|. |p>« fiqoidatioiii piopeify w eaOed^ With 
lioae itaacm, perimps, ^ might led hnndiated if 
that liquidi^QD were carried out at Na|de^ under 
Idi own eyes. I will add, moreover, that the effi- 
oa^ of the plan purposed by Lord Palmerston 
would be more than uncertain, for it is evident that 
the English and Neapolitan commissioners, without 
a third arbitrator to give the casting vote, would be 
veiy unlikely to agree. 1 incline to think that 
these considerations will suffice to lead the cabinet 


London to our view of the matter. Lord Pal- 
merston also wishes at without waiting the issue 
of the n^otiation, » King of Napk'S should at 
once propose the abolition of the mono{)oiy. The 
obstacle I see to this is, that the Neapolitau govern- 
ment,* before adopting that measure, wishes to c-s- 
tablish its right to impose a rate on the sulphurs, 
and to regulate their mode of working. This right 
is, moreover, so evident, that 1 do not well undt r- 
stand how liord Palmerston can believe that to ac- 


knowledge it fully, there is any occasimi to wait for 
more complete explanations. You may assure liku 
thaty on this point, Neapolitan legislation confonns 
entirely to ours. It is in obedience with the prin- 
ciple laid down in our code on the rights of goveru- 
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raent in the question of working mines that the 
subjects of England have treated either as pur- 
basers or farmers of the Sicilian snlphnm.’* 

Lmrd Palmerston agreed ne^ al| the db-* 
serrations of M. Tluen^ lnt the 

immediate settlnnrat of the faartiotLr. ** 1 Idimd 
him/’ I replied to M. 'nnera on the IMh of ‘Jttne, 
“ extremely anxious that the mediatum should at* 
tain its object, and that the snlphnr monopoly 
should l)e abolished. He reminded me of the fears 
he hud expressed from the beginning as to the de- 
sire they might have at Naples to gain time, and of 
tlje delays of the negotiation in Paris. * I do not 
understand,* he had said, ‘ why the King of Naples 
should not iumiediately abolish the monopoly by 
ills own act, and without waiting the close of the 
negotiation. He has conceded this abolition. He 
1ms e()nally conceded the principle of an indemnity 
in favuur of the English speculators who have suf- 
t’, red by the monopoly. What occasion has he to 
kiniw, lor the abolition of the monopoly, even the 
approximate amount of that indemnity, or the dif- 
ferent classilication of the claimants ? Let the 
abolition Iw* once dixilnred, the mediator is always 
there to protect the Neapolitan government in the 
(jucstion of the indemnities. And as to the right 
of the King of Naples to levy an impost on the 
sulphurs, and to regulate their working, 1 do not 
comprehend cither how that right can in any man- 

I 
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ner bterfere with the immediate alwlitioii of tlic 
monopoly. The King oT Naples cannot expect that 
we should wait the decree fortius abolition, until 
• he has published bis new tariff on the working o 
the mines. We do not dispute any inherent riglus 
of sovereignty. We understand, as reganU mint', 
a legislation different to our own; and we admit, 
reserving the right of enquiring as to its ju-^t appli- 
cation, that the general principle we claim i>. th it 
this legislation shall not establish in >icth aiiv > x- 
ception or privilege unfavourable to our couirix- 
men. But, in any case, the abolition of ti.- moii - 
poly cannot lie at the mercy of the future mui-uo ' 
of the Neapolitan administration, and m 'U-p- 
until these measures may be adopted. 'It* k.; 
of Naples ought, moreover, ki consider, iLit : ^ 
longer the aliolition is delayed, the greater will 
the injury sustained by the English m t^^ieilv, 
through tibe effect eff Uiat mcmopoly, and their 
dwMiiidi lor Memuities will niie is pn^Kutiou. 
So Jidbat, in San* deiigr m to so oim^ and 

ewB only inCTwife yrwl diffitwiltMWT T3ueis 

wind I widied to ffmettiA hy a tena of 

three weeks to the iai|Krom of hoitlfitiee. I beg 
you to brtiig tbeee cottwdenrtMai witiitmt delay 
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irapartifil attitude he had assumed from the opening 
of the negotiation. He drew up under the title of 
conrlmum, a plan of arrangement, which, while 
protecting the dignity of the King of Naples, and 
expressly maintaining his rights of sovereignty, 
whether in regard to working the mines in his 
stati'S, or settling the tariffs imposed for the export 
of sulphur, declared the abolition of the monopoly 
gnintt'd to the Taix company, determined the 
limits assigned to the English demands for in- 
demnity, and regulated, while securing effective 
jiledges to both parlie.s, the mode of their liquida- 
tion. Tiie terms of this arrangement were still, 
during si.x weeks, the object of minute negotiation. 

1 had some tnutble in persuading Lord Palmerston 
to adojit them all * not that he had any strong 
rehu'taiiee ; he sincerely desired the success of the 
negotiation, and set forward no excessive or in- 
adtnissabie pretention; but his mind is exact, 
attentive to detaib, inclined to ai|pie, and dispoe^ 
to debate, even in his nib^ 
subtle obstinacy. At bb bis part; the Bbke 
of Serra Capnola <^n hesitated, fearing not to 
seize exactly the floating intentions of his master. 
Finally, the King of Naples forwarded to his 
ambassador precise instmi^ions and full powers; 
and Lord Falm^t^n declared bimself- satisfied 
with the indemnities and- seonriti^ contained in 
the plan of afinmgement prepared by M. Thiers. 

I 2 
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On the 7th of July, I transmitted this conclumm 
officially to the English cabinet, and received the 
same day, its official acceptation. The mediation 
had fully attained its special object by putting an 
end to the quarrel which threatened to disturb the 
kingdom of Naples, and its general end by testifying 
the good intelligence between the cabinets of Paris 
and London, and their desire to afford each other 
mutual aid. And thus the relations- of the 
sovereigns, as well as the interests of the states, 
drew advantage from this conclusion. King Louis- 
Philippe had effectually supported the house of 
Bourbon at Naples ; and the King of Naples, despite 
bis sallies of hesitation and caprice, felt so strongly 
the service which the mediation had rendered him, 
that in token of his gratitude, lie celebrated on the 
Ist of May, at Naples, the fete day of King Louis- 
Philippe with unusual solemnity. 

At the same time, I had to conduct a negutiata^a 
of quite another character, and for whicli 1 
little prepared. One of my friends, in a lit'. r 
from Paris of the 7th of April, wrote thu.s. “.M. 
Mole says that M. Thiers is negotiating w ith tiu 
English government the removal of the body uJ 
Napoleon to France 1 Is this tnie ? M. Muir 
declares that this will be a moment of great emo- 
tion, for he judges of it by himself. Poiiticaliy, 
it might produce warlike excitement, and catclung 
the suitable time, will have its edect. But is it 
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necessary ?” I replied immediately, “ There is no 
qticstion whatever of the removal of the body of 
Napoleon to France;” and, in fact, I had^ot heard 
tlie subject mentioned. But on the 4th of May, 
after discussing with me the Eastern Question and 
the Neapolitan mediation, M. Thiers added, “ I 
have now to speak to you of a totally different 
matter, but which also has its importance, although 
only an *affair of sentiment. I here invite your 
utmost zeal, for if you succeed, it will confer as 
much honour on you as on us, and I shall owe you 
;» heavy amount of personal gratitude for the result. 
'Phis, then, is the question. The King consents to 
transport the remains of Napoleon from St. Helena 
to the Invalides in Paris. He is as anxious on this 
j)oijit as I am, and that is not speaking lightly. 
'I'he consent of the English cabinet must be 
obtaiin'd. 1 know not how it can be honourably 
withheld. If wc were to adopt an indirect course, 
In feeling the ground we might supply arguments 
for n jcction ; but by making the request purely 
and simply, we challenge a pure and simple, denial, 
and this will be well considered. England cannot 
say to the world that she wishes to retain a corpse 
in captivity, When a criminal is put to death, the 
body is restored to his family. May Heaven par- 
don me for comparing the greatest bf men to a 
culprit executed on a scaffold ; but I wish to express 
ho extent to which I should feel the indignity of 
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fo ttt tile temaon of the iSintrioiHi 
08 itimt oie 

^ wffl^et tile seel of her. lecondlia^ with 
¥!l«iice; the entire past of fi% yean win be 
aboiished ; the effect in her fiivonr, here, will be 
mormoos. It is under this point of view that the 
matter must be proposed. A refusal, on the con- 
trary. would produce an injurious impression. I do 
not, and 1 cannot expect it, but we must Be armed 
against every hypothesis. Endeavour to make it 
felt how revolting an adverse reply would be. I 
will tell you between ourselves that this step intjst 
be taken so as to remain secret, that we iiiav not 
be called upon to quarrel in consequence. J/>r!l 
Granville has been commissioned to w'rite on hts 
part. Conduct the matter so that we may cither 
speak or not in the event of non-compliance. Lord 
Granville docs not apprehend refusal. If the requr-.t 
is complied with, a ship will sail immedintciv t ^ 
receive the remain.s. An Knglish cotmi!i^>ioi.ci 
must accompany the vessel to assure tlie reshrution. 
Succeed in this affair, and we shall leave vou all th- 
honour.” 

My first emotion, on receiving those instruction'., 
was surjmsb. Had then the Emjrcror Najmleon 
no longer partisans nor an heir? Were the m- 
trigues of King Joseph, in 18J10, the attempt at 
Strasbourg, in 189(5, forgotten ? Was if, for the. 
government of King Louis-Philippe thus to glorify 
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rad lesiiiditate « Would the pTovsraef in 
France ^ the body opd tratb of N^oletm ;}w 
wiUiio» a pla^ cl Mom^r (nnI edtiioiii CL ajmcbol 
of peace ? According to sound judgment, ob^ 
tions presented toemselves in crowds. But there 
were both generosity rad grandeur in the step ; also 
a noble confidence of the King and his advisers in 
the strength of his government, the goodness of his 
cause, and the adherence of France to his polii^. 
it was the particular characteristic, and will form 
the honour of King Louis-Pbilippe, that he always 
dissociated himself ardently and spontaneously with 
the national sentiment, while ever ready and de- 
termined to resist it, when, in his eyes, the national 
interest required. He was at once, in his relations 
with hi.s country, imbued with sympathy and in- 
dependence, moved by what moved the people, and 
firm in the policy of his government. And no 
[icrsonal anxiety, no subordinate jealousy troubled 
him, if he found himself opposed to a popular wish. 
When he repulsed any such demonstration, the 
public good imposed that course on him as a law. 

For myself, when I recovered the first emotion 
ol' sur[iri8C, I was touched by the sentiment which 
had inspired this.step, and I accepted readily the 
part 1 was invited to take. Some of my friends 
cxpresstKl their doubts and anxieties. I replied, 
‘‘ 1 comprehend all .that is said, or may be said, on 
this afiair. 1 am required to arrange it here ; 1 am 
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ikA lesprasible for the consequences. Free countries 
are three^ecked inen-of>war. They exist in the 
midst of tempests ; they mount, they descend, and 
the waves which agitate are also those which bear 
and impel them onwards. I love this kind of life, 
and the scenes it supplies. I participate in them 
in France ;■ I witness them in England. Here are 
objects worth living fori Few indeed are the 
things of which so many may be said !” 

I hastened at once to Lord Palmerston, and 
communicated to him the des^ire of the King’s 
government. He also expressed surprise, and 
although he endeavoured to conceal it, 1 saw a 
passing smile upon his lips which revealed hi.s 
impression. He received my request with conrtesv, 
promising to lay it before the cabinet without 
delay ; and two days after, on the Oth of May, I 
was enabled to inform M. Thiers that tin; Knglish 
government consented to the removal of the retiiains 
of Napoleon. “1 thank you,” he wrote back on 
the 11th, “ for the gootl news you have transmitted. 
I beg you now to reply to the following points. 
We are anxious to know, a.s soon as possible, how 
the English cabinet intends to proceed. Wili it 
send an order to St. Helena, or dispatch a com- 
miMioner ? Or will either order or commissioner 
proc^d thither in an English vessel ? In that case, 
it should be without delay, lest our siiip should 
arrive first. What would do quite as w ell would 
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be that the French vessel should convey the English 
commissioner or order. Are there places to put 
into, with supplies of coal, on the passage ? Let 
me know all this as soon as possible. I should 
also like to have the official reply, to be able to 
introduce a bill to the Chambers for the expenses. 
R«*tuusat will present it. We are very grateful 
for the zt;al you have evinced in obtaining the 
success of this affair.” 

On the loth of May, I addressed in the sub- 
joined tonus, to Lord Palmerston, the official 
request intended to produce the official reply which 
.M. Thiers expected : 

“ The undersigned, ambassador cxtraordinaiyr 
and plenipotentiary from llis Majesty the King of 
tlio French, in conformity with the instructions he 
has received from the King’s government, has the 
honour to inform his Excellency the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to her Majesty the Queen of the 
Vhiited Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
that the King entertains a most anxious desire that 
the remains of Napoleon should repose in France, 
in tile hind he defended and rendered illustrious, 
ami which preserves with respect the mortal relics 
ol so many thousands of his companions in arms, 
icuders and soldiers, devoted, with himself, to the 
service of their countiy. The undersigned feels 
convinced that the government of Her Britannic 
Majesty will only reot^nise in this desire of His 
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Miyestj the King of the French, a jast and pious 
aentiment, and will hasten to issue the necessary 
orders, that the remains of Napoleon may be 
transferred from St. Helena to France.” 

I received the following answer from Lord 
Palmerston, on the same d§y. 

“ The undersigned. Her Majesty’s principle 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, has the 
honour to acknowledge the receipt of the note, 
dated this day, addressed to him by M. Guizot, 
ambassador extraordinary and plenipotcntiaiy from 
His Majesty the King of the French, and in which 
is expressed the desire of the French government, 
that the remains of Napoleon may be transported 
to France. The undersigned cannot reply to the 
note of M. Guizot better than by forwarding to his 
Excellency the copy of a dispatch which the un- 
dersigned has addressed to Her Majesty’s ambassa- 
dor in Paris, in answer to a verbal communication 
w^hich the President of the French Council, M. 
Thiers, had made to Lord Granville on the sanu* 
subject to which M. Guizot’s note refers,” 

On the 9th of May, in fact, immediately after 
the decision of his cabinet, Lord Palmerston 
forwarded the following dispatch to Lord Granville . 

“My lord. Her Majesty’s government having 
taken into consideration the desire of the French 
government to obtain authority for the removal 
from St. Helena to France of the remains of 
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Napoleon Bonaparte, I request your Excellency to 
assure M. Thiers that Her Majesty’s government 
will accede with great pleasure to this request. 
Her Majesty’s goveniment hopes that the promp- 
titude of this reply will be considered in France as 
a proof of its wish to eradicate all traces of those 
national animosities which, during the life of the 
Emperor, armed the French and English nations 
against each other. Her Majesty’s government 
feels confident that if such sentiments still exist in 
any quarter, they will be buried in the tomb 
wlicrcin the remains of Napoleon are about to be 
deposited.” 

'rhcs(* nol)!c words were repeated in the speech 
deii\ered by M. de Ibimusat, when presenting to 
the Chamber of Deputies, on the 12th of May, 
llu' bill which announced the result of the negotia- 
tion, am! asked a credit of one million to defray 
the expenses of the removal and tomb. At first, 
fh(5 enthusiasm was general; those to whom the 
nieasuie imparted no uneasiness were vehemently 
excited, and the etnotion even won over others who 
felt disturbed by it. But soon a return of reflection 
manifested itself. When the committee appointed 
to examine the bill made their report through 
Marshal Clauzel, the terms of that report con- 
siderably exceeded those named in the speech of 
the Minister for the Interior; and in place of one 
million, which the government had asked for, the 
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cmumittee proposed a credit of two millions. 
Several joumals, either from momentary excitement, 
mr premeditation, adopted a tone which exhibited 
hostility, more or less disguised, towards the King’s 
government. The debate was short but signiheant. 
M. de Lamartine expressed with courageous 
eloquence, the apprehensions -with which he felt 
inspired by this solemn ovation in honour of 
“fortunate despotism, and genius at any cost;’’ 
and he marked the limits within which the friends 
of liberty confined their adhesion. Animated by the 
same sentiment, the majority of the Cliainbers 
rejected the augmentation of the credit proposed 
by the committee ; not from paltry economy, for it 
was universally known that the expenses of the 
transfer and tomb would much exceed the first 
estimate of the cabinet ; but because they wished 
to avoid retrospective idolatry, and to perform an 
act of attachment to free monarchy, while rendering 
homage to the glory of absolute power. Tlir 
public sentiment responded to that of the (diamber, 
for several journals having endeavoured to (roller t 
the sum refused to be voted, by means of subscrip- 
tion, the attempt ridiculou.sly failed and its pnj- 
moters were compelled to abandon it. 

While negotiating with the English government 
the necessary measures for the accomplishment of 
it9 promise, I found myself, in London, engaged 
with other causes of disquiet, and other jealousies 
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excited i)y the same subject. I speedily communi> 
cated this to M. Thiers. “ The cabinet,” I said, 
“ prefers sending its orders to St. Helena by an 
English vessel. There is one at Portsmouth, ready 
to depart. The captain will be in London to- 
morrow, Sunday, to receive his instructions. On 
Tuesday lie will return to Portsmouth, and will 
sail on Wednesday, May the 20th. I have read 
the official instructions, of which we shall receive 
an authentic copy. They are perfectly suitable. 
I’lay prescribe and regulate the exhumation, the 
removal of the coffin to the place of embarkation, 
and, finally, its eomsiginnent to the French commis- 
sioners, and the drawing up of an official report. 
Lonl I’iilinerston has aecpjainted me, confidentially, 
witii the private instimetions which will also be 
I’lTwarded to the governor of St. Helena, Major 
Midillemore. They especially direct and recom- 
nieiu! him to do nothing that, either in reality or 
!ipi)earaiicc, might imply any contradiction or 
K'jiroaeh to the prior conduct of the English go- 
venimeut during the residence of Napoleon at St. 
lli'lena. The cabinet would view with much dis- 
pleasure imy act or word which might afford the 
l oi ies subject or pretext for complaint or objection. 
Ihitil now the Tories are well disposed in the 
matter; tlie Duke of Wellington particularly so. 
lie readily assented, from the first moment when 
Lord Melbourne named it to him in confidence. 
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He has repeated this approval openly since the 
business has been made public. Care must bo 
taken that nothing may disturb this harmony, or 
stir up recriminations and party questions. Be 
assured that the cabinet attaches great importance 
to this. I know that Lord John Russell, in par- 
ticular, is much interested in it. They see, with 
some uneasiness, the old companions of Nnpolcoti’s 
captivity dispatched to receive his ashes. They 
fear their reminiscences, the warmth of their feelings, 
and perhaps some bitter or incautious words. They 
desire and request that you will convey to them 
the most precise instructions, the most earnest 
recommendations. They ask this in a spirit of 
sincere friendship, and for the dignity of the great 
international act so nobly commenced, ami whirli 
ought to be carried through as it has been begun.” 

The same feeling of sincere friendship and dclicatt? 
forethought dictated the executive measure.s adopt* d 
by the French cabinet. “All is for the best iit 
what has yet passed M. Thiers wrote on the 
23rd of May ; “ it is better that the Kngli sh vessel 
and commissioner should precede ours ; we .shall 
thus find everything prepared. I am about to 
i|^ect a commissioner to represent the French 
^emment, and to sign the official n',pr)rt of the 
coosigomeot of the body. This commissioner will 
not be one of the four captives who accompanied 
Napdeon — neither Bertrand, nor Gourgaud, nor 
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Las-Cases, nor Marchand — he will be an officer of 
the department of Foreign Affairs. Thus nothing 
can disturb the susceptibility of the English Tories. 
The four companions of his exile, who go to take 
charge of the remains of (heir master, will receive 
instructions to be mute and unmoved witnesses of 
the exhumation and embarkation. There will be 
no speech, no manifestation. Painters, w'riters, all 
that could attract notice, will be kept away. The 
stir will l>e domestic, and confined to France. The 
English cabinet shall have no cause to repent of 
its conduct in this matter, and we will take care 
not to expose it to any attack from the Tories. 
Wc owe it this reserve in*return for its loyal promp- 
titude.” 

The choice of the commissioner, the Count de 
Hohau-Chabot, accorded perfectly with the position 
and intention of the two cabinets. With a heart 
as thorougldy French as devoted to the King, and 
well known in England where he had resided 
.several years us secretary to our embassy, no one 
could have been selected better suited to accompany 
the Frince of Joinville, who was placed by his 
lather at the • head of this peaceful expedition. 
With such a naval commandant and such a diplo- 
matic commissioner, the French government felt 
assured that neither dignity nor tact would 
wanting in this delicate mission. I informed M. 
Thiers that the English cabinet retained no longer 
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the slightest doubt, and would give all the instruo 
tions we could desire. A report had been spread, 
that in 1821, at the interment of the Emperor 
Napoleon, quick lime had been placed in the coffin. 
This report was formalljf denied. The dispatch 
from Sir Hudson Lowe to Lord Bathurst, dated 
May 14th, 1821, containing full details of the 
burial was communicated to ns, and the subsequent 
^ exhumation, entirely contirmed its accuracy. Lord 
John RnsseH, to whom as Secretaiy of State for 
the Colonies, all the local arrangements had been 
committed, thought for a moment that tlie coffin 
when exhumed, should be given over at once to 
the French commissioners without being previously 
opened. M. XHiers conveyed to me his desire that 
this public opening should take place, to put an 
end, by establishing the identity of the remains, 
to many absurd rumours. He also instructed me 
to request that the title of Emperor, admitted by 
Lord Palmerston in his note of tlie Oth of Mav, 
which promised restitution of the bo<ly, slmuld In 
retained in the official report confirming the act. 
The necessary authority on I)oth points was tor- 
warded to the governor of St. Helena, and at tlu; 
moment when the object of the mission was accom- 
plished, the report signed by Major Middleoiore 
ai^d the Count de Rohan<4!)habot was drawn up 
in strict conformity. Finally, the dispatch which 
oootaiaed these suppkmenta^ instroctions to the 
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English governor was carried to St. Helena by the 
French commissioner; and when on the 7th of 
July 1840, the fngate Belli Poule sailed under the 
orders of her royal commander, she commenced 
her voyage cbai^d with all the tokens of good 
will and mutual confidence which two governments 
could evince towards each other, eager on both 
sides to affix this last seal to their bond of peace. 

Letters from Paris informed me that in all the* 
conversation produced by this affair, and notwith- 
standing the part I have taken in it, my name had 
never once been mentioned, neither in the chambers 
nor elsonhere. I replied, " I was not much sur- 
prised at being unnoticed in the speech of M. de 
Remnsat, wliich I considered quite in keeping. 
In that discourse four names alone could with 
propriety be admitted ; those of the King, Napo- 
leon, Franco, and England. But 1 remarked with- 
out any surprise at all, the ingenuity with which 
the ministerial papers, or those of the Left, have 
avoided speaking of me in connection with this 
subject. This will often hoppen, even when they 
wiite, ‘ succe.t:d in this affair and we shall leave 
vou all the honour.’ ” 

While we were thus endeavouring to efface all 
trae(!8 of enmity between the two countries, we 
applitd ourselves to the multiplication of their 
pacific relations and the anitm of their material 
interests. Count Jaubert, Minister of Public 

K 
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Works, was then preparing a bill for the const riu- 
tion of a niilroad between Paris and Kouen, Sotnc 
rkii English capitalists, who until that time had 
taken no |»rt in the associations projected for our 
nriag entetpiiseg in great pnhlio undertakings, 
thdr intentira of co-operating in^the 
one above named to the amountof twmi^ miUioos. 
Pour amongst them requested we to submit, in 
Hheir name, to the French government, a desire for 
some modifications in the proposed schedule of con- 
ditions. I wrote thus to Count Janbert : ‘‘ If these 
modifications are not conceded, particularly that 
of article 42 in the schedule of conditions, 1 firmly 
believe that you will have no concurrence from the* 
English capitalists, and that this great affair uill 
break down once more. The four f>crsons whfist 
names are appended to the request are ainciiu't 
the best money securities this country {'.m ufhr 
Every body tells me that they alone could re.*tii!v 
supply the twenty millions in question. One *;i 
them, M. Ensthope, is proprietor of th«' Morn>fi j 
Chronicle, and a menilter of the lIou^e of ( oiniiio!.' 
Without immediate reference to the Uoueti mitw ^ 
it is well to l)c on amicable terms \vith Itim. lb 
called on me on this subject, never having unt 
then set foot within the embassy/* The modifii*.-!- 
tions asked for, had nothing in them Iteyond what 
was reasonable. Count Jaubert admitted the leach 
ing ones, and the English capitalists embarked 
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largely in the enterprise. I interposed several times 
to remove obstacles encountered by the company, 
or to procure facilities of which they stood in neOtt. 
When the Chamber of Deputies passed the bill, 
the town of Sontbamapton wished to adbbmte by a 
monidpid fite the legbhtiiw exit deiihie^ 
to make their port one of the pdiiiQipd liiigb* 
French oommerdal stations. I was invited to 
attend it, on the 20th of June, with the Duke of 
Sussex, Lord Pdmerston, and many others, in- 
terested actors or curious spectators. The festival 
was celebrated with that solemnity at once animated 
and regular, in which the gratiheatibn of interests 
and the habits of liberty are reciprocally revealed. 
In the course of the banquet, I delivered a few 
words in English, which were favourably received; • 
and n'turned to London the same day, well satis- 
fied with having been the first to notice publicly 
this new pledge of peaco and prosperity for the two 
countries. 

I'hgbt iiays before, a most unlooket) for incident 
had proved the extent to which on both sides of 
(he Channel, evil as well as good was contagious. 
On the Ifith of June, between six and seven in 
tie afternoon, as Queen Victoria, alone with Piince 
Albert, was passing through St. James’s Park in 
an open carriage, two pistol shots were fired at 
her. Seized on the instant by the passengers who 
were near him, the intentional assassiu, Edward 
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Oxford, proved to be a youth of eighteen, with 
the appearance of being three years younger, em- 
ployed as a waiter at a tavern in Oxford Street. 
The report of this attempt spreading rapidly through 
London, excited a general sentiment of indignation 
mixed with surprise and a sort of melancholy 
shame. England considered herself secure from 
such crimes and dangers. I dined on that day 
with Sir Robert Inglis, the most determined, 
respectable, and kind-hearted Tory I ever met 
with. On leaving his house, I went to a Whig 
drawing-room at Lord Grey’s, where there was 
a musical party. 1 found the same impression 
eveiy where. The Queen, who was pregnant at 
the time, had evinced firm and unafiected courage. 
.All were touched by the emotion which prompted 
her on the instant to desire that she might be 
driven to the residence of her mother, the Duchess 
of Kent. All repeated and listened with eagerness 
to the details which came in from time to time. 
I listened with the rest, alternately to the music 
and the conversation; and while thus engageti, 
I thought of the crowned heads, the constant 
aim of the madmen, unrecognised in number as 
in name, wh(»e dark passbns were ever fermenting 
by the side of these frivdous amusements. They 
spoke of the assassin almost as much us of the 
C^een herself. “ Who is this young man ? Of 
what chsB is he? Hal he a gented air? Is he 
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good looking ? How does he speak ? What does 
he say of his motives?” I witnessed with a painful 
feeling this explosion of curiosity as lively in the 
saloons ife in the streets. “Here,” I said to 
myself, “ is precisely what these perverted fanatics 
thirst for; a theatre, a public, themselves insig- 
nificant and obscure, an opportunity to exhibit and 
shine in the mid-day sun. Under what system, 
and in what country will there ever be enough 
of moral and {mlitical judgment to leave them to 
their level, and not to give them the notoriety they 
seek ?” 

On tlie following day, June the 11th, several 
members «)f the diplomatic body hastened to my 
residence to inquire whether it would not be 
becoming to adopt a measure with regard to the 
Queen, in testimony of our sentiments on the 
attempt to which she had been exposed. In concert 
with them, I wrote immediately to Lord Palmer- 
ston : 

“ My dctir Viscount, several members of the 
di[)lomatic body, amongst others, the Baron de 
Ihilow, M. de Hmnmclauer, and the C!ount de 
Rollon who are now at my house, with General 
Alava, who lias this moment written to me, have 
signified nn ardent desire that th6y could find 
some means of expressing to the Queen the deep 
intenjst with which the atrocious attempt of yester- 
day has inspired them, and how cordially they 
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participate in the joy of her people. I write to 
ask you what we can do, and if yon think it would 
be convenient to take the orders of Her Majesty, 
and to solicit for the diplomatic body atf audience 
in which they could offer to her, as also to His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, the expression of 
their sentiments. Pray oblige me, my dear Vis- 
count, by an answer on this subject, for while 
expecting it, we shall remain in an unpleasant 
state of inaction.” 

Lord Palmerston replied within a few hours ; 
“ My dear amba.ssador, I am still at the council ; 
we are busy in examining witnesses on the attempt 
of yesterday. I fear we shall not rise before five 
o’clock, and I must then hasten to the II(»use 
of Commons. I will write to-morrow morning 
to fix the hour at which I shall be able to receive 
you.” 

On the following day, the 12th of June, I had 
an interview with him at six o’clock, and alb i 
our conversation, I dispatched, on the same cveniiig, 
the subjoined note to all the members of the <lipln- 
matic body. 

“I saw Lord Palmerston at six o’clm-k; hi; 
thanked me for the request 1 had ‘forwarded to 
him in compliance with the desire of a gnat 
many members of the diplomatic body. He tohl 
me that after consulting competent authorities and 
referriog4o precedents, especially as to what t(K>k 
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place when attempts were made to assassinate 
George III, George IV, and William IV, the 
cabinet recognized the fact that the sovereign had 
never, under similar circumstances, received the 
diplomatic corps as a body. Bat he added that 
the request would be placed before the Queen 
who, he could assure me, would be deejlly affected 
by it.” 

Under my first impression I had not sufficiently 
estimated the sound sense of the English nation, 
government and people, judges and jurymen. 
^Vl^en lulward Oxford, on the Dth of July, was 
arraigned at the assizes, the prosecution and the 
papei's found at his lodgings phiced beyond doubt 
the political eharacter of his fanaticism. He be- 
longed to a six’icty called Young England, a- petty 
imitation of the great secret associations of the 
eontiiunt. “Two things are quite certain,” said 
lho.se who were instructed to inquire into the 
tmifler; “he is not mad, and he is not alone.” 
ihit at the same time everything, indicated that 
the society was limited in number, without defined 
object, and that the contagion it had excited was 
neither enthusiastic nor extensive. There was a 
general atid instinctive desire not to attach cither 
to the incident or •to the individual more impor- 
tance or notoriety than in reality belonged to 
tliem. After the exatnination of witnesses, and a 
short charge delivered by the Chief Justice, Lord 
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Denintm, with scrupnlous equity, when the deBui- 
tive question as to the culpability of Edward 
Oxford was put, the juiy replied, “Guilty, but 
of unsound uiiud.” “Or rather,” said Baron 
Alderson, one of the judges, “not guilty, seeing 
that he is of unsound mind.” 

“Yes, Ihy lord,” replied the foreman of the 
juiy, “ that is our meaning.” “ In that case,” 
said the atton)ey*general, “I respectfully demand 
from your lordships the application to the accused 
of the act passed by Parliament in the 40th year 
of King George the Illrd, which decrees that all 
persons acquitted on the ground of insanity, shall 
remain in prison during the sovereign’s pleasure. ” 
Such was the legal issue of the trial, ami Edward 
Oxford, punished and placed beyond tin; power 
of doing farther mischief without being made ot 
too much consequence, was speedily forgotten. 

During the honeymoon of my emba.ssy, or 1 
should say, while the Eastern question had not 
ostensibly disunited the two coutitries, 1 was 
obliged, on two occasions, to appear and speak 
before the English public, and before audiences 
of a very opposite character. I was popular in 
London; since Sully and Ruvigny, I was the first 
French protestant ambassador who bad been seen 
there; my historical pursuits bad won for me the 
consideration of literary men; politically 1 was 
recogiu 2 «l as both a liberal and a conservative; 
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the Whigs favoured me for my attachment to the 
principles of free government; the Tories for my 
resistance to anarchical tendencies. It was to my 
personal labours that 1 owed what I had acquired 
in position and reputation. Different classes and 
opposite parties treated me with the same com- 
plaisance. The Lord Mayor of London,* Sir Cbap- 
man Marshall, invited me to the grand municipal 
banquet on the 20th of April. There I found 
myself surrounded by the burgesses of London, 
who took pleasure in displaying the wealth and 
o[)inions of the city. It was a remarkable feature 
of the assembly that no member of the Whig 
cabinet attended. On the last occasion they bad 
l>et*n ill itJceived and almost hissed. Lord Mel- 
bourne extricated himself very adroitly, but neither 
hi; nor his colleagues were disposed to repeat the 
experiment. Lord Palmerston to whom I men- 
tioned on tltc same morning that I was going, 
told me that the ministers would not be present 
and the reason why. Their absence was remarked, 
but without surprise, and their healths were drank 
with respectful coldness. All the tokens of at- 
tention and favour were reserved for me. When 
the Lord Mayor proposed my health with that 
of the otlier foreign ministers, 1 replied in English, 
in a short speech which was received with cordial 
and loud applause. In all the following toasts, 
every speaker felt himsdf called upon to pay me a 



iliqpliiMUiit ia Ha form of fiioDdly duadu. "A 
oIrm^ apeetade this,** I wn^ to Pam on the 
Ic^owing day; "a dinner in the fashion of three 
centuries ago i The ceremonies, the costtmms, the 
Umng, cupt and the basin of rose water, the one 
passing from lip to lip, the other from hand' to 
hand, all were amusing and interesting. But men 
ever attract me infinitely beyond things, and 1 
forget all the sights in the world for eyes which 
lighten up while they regard, and for serious, 
unpresuming countenances which speak to me with 
kindly emotion.” 

A few days later, on the 2nd of May, 1 was 
present at a very different meeting ; tiu* unnuai 
dinner of the Royal Academy for the encoumge- 
ment of the fine arts, on the opcnii>g of their 
exhibition. Here there was no characteristic of 
old jtimes or traditions. The Royal Academy w&< 
of recent origin, founded in no's by King (ieorge 
111; Sir Joshua Reynolds wa.s its first prcsideu!, 
and the building appropriated to it in I'lafulir.t! 
Square, was built in 18:U. All was new, the in 
stitution, the edifice, as also the pulilic taste. '1 h. 
company bore no closer resemblance to the dmm r 
at the Mansion House than did the niiiniierh or 
the locality. They represented the aristoenwy ot 
England rather than the citizens of London ; the 
aristocracy of all parties, and the philosopher^, 
scholars and artists, receiving and received by theio 
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in the Felaoe ci .the Aile; with redproeating 
dignity. Thediplomatfebody.acoordiDgtociutrai. 
received invitatiime to this dinner, and it fell to 
me to reply, in their name, to the toast proposed 
in honour of their presence. On this subject 1 
had been variously counselled. Lord Granville 
suggested from Paris that it would be preferable 
if I spoke in Etiglish. My own impression was 
different. Besides that French was much easier 
to mo, 1 thought that a French ambassador should 
use his own language wherever he was likely to 
be understood, and this was probable at the meeting 
of the Royal Academy, at least with regard to a 
lanjority of the guests. At the dinner in the City 
I should have boon unintelligHde to nearly all. 
Momner, in the city, they recognized in my in- 
different Jutglish, only my good will ; at the Royal 
.\cademy they would have glaringly detected my 
defective accent. I therefore replied in French 
wlieii the health of the foreign ambassadors w'as 
given. “The diplomatic body, gentlemen, is 
sensibly moved by your noble and'gcnerous hos- 
{iitulity, and 1 feel happy in having the honour of 
iieing, at this moment, the organ of its' sentiments 
f)f gratitude and sympathy. Nowhere can they 
be more natural or appropriate than within these 
walls, and on the occasion of this meeting. Many 
centuries ago when the Emperor Vespasian con- 
ceived the design of assembling in one place all 



tllllillllitiM fiwka Hi ait <»iH]iieilk«d afiett* 
mdliad » Room^ lie adacted the 'l^tDide of jPhaoep 
Be wiahed Uiat all natioas, forgettiDg their anoteot 
asimoaiti^ ahoald enjoy in oommon that magnifi* 
cent exhibition. Nothing accords better than peace 
and tile arts. There is a natural and powerful 
hanoaony between them. Let any one who doubts 
tiiis cast his eyes upon what has taken place in 
Europe within the last • twenty-five years. He 
might not be able to say that these years have 
constituted an epoch of great and original creation 
for the arts, or that they have produced many of 
those new and surpas.sing specimens of genius 
which render an age illustrious amongst ages. 
Nevertheless, knowledge and taste in the arts have 
expanded and penetrated in places aqd amongst men 
who until then were unacquainted with them, hi 
traversing Germany, and b'rance, and undoubtedly 
England also, we see on all sides, in the provinas 
as in the capitals, the constant creation of a host 
of monuments, great or small, ambitious or un- 
pretending. The statues of distingubhed meii 
pet^le the public squares. If any exhibition 
analt^ous to this is opened in any quarter, crowds 
hasten to it. Painting, sculpture, and uiusic, all 
the arts infuse themselves into national rnauneni 
and tastes, and become almost a portion of the 
public. This, gentlemen, is a great blessing at 
the present epoch and in the existing state of 
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mpdem sod^r do„ iriial eoul^ 

wt ^ in our respe^ve oowrtries^ wkb^ those 
mUUoDs of men who odvMioe inoesMuitiy in dvili. 
zatioQ. in influence, and in libetty, if they were 
exclusively given op to the thirst of a material 
prosperity, and to political fttssions, if they thought 
only of increasing their riches or of discussing their 
rights ? They require other interests, other senti- 
ments, and other enjoyments. Not to detach 
them from the improvement of their condition or 
the advancement of their liberties; not to make 
them less active and elevated in social life, but to 
render them capable and worthy of their more 
exaltetl position, capable and worthy of carrying 
still higher, in their turn, the civilization towards 
which they press onwards in crowds. And also 
to satisfy those longings and instincts of our nature 
which require something beyond material pros- 
})ority, or even the labours and manifestations of 
political liberty. In common with literature and 
science the arts possess this virtue ; they open a 
wide and attractive career to the activity and enjoy- 
nu nts of men. They diffuse brilliant and peaceful 
pleasures. They animate and soothe at the same 
time. They soften manners without enervating 
them. 

“ They draw tc^cther and unite in one common 
gratification, men otherwise very opposite in posi- 
tioti, habits, opinions, and pursuits. It is not. 
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tlietefoie, for yoQraelves,lgentIemen, foryoar per* 
Bonal enjoyment that you cnltirate and encourage 
the arts. The Royal Academy, its institution, its 
exhibitions, embrace a more expansive range, a 
merit essentially social. We congratulate ourselves 
on being invited to-day to their celebration. W'c 
sympathize with their labours and hopes. At such 
a meeting, in presence of these master-pieces, under 
the empire of the sentiment they inspire, we are 
your guests, gentlemen, but here there an? ii«> 
strangers.” 

The reception given to these words assured tuf 
that they were understood and approved. 
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i: N Cf L 1 S U SOCIETY IN 1840. 

H >w iuul uiuior what Conditions Social and Political Life can 
each other in Eni»land — So('ial Prc^ponderance of the 
Whigs m -My Habitual Connexion with them — Hoi- 
huid H^al^e lA»rd Holland — I-auly Holland — Lansdowne 
Hou^e and Li»rd Lansdowne -Lord (»rf*y — I mocit Daniel 
O i'onia ll at Dinner at Mrs. Shinley’s — Dr. Arnold — Mr, 
lialiain- Mr., afterwards Lord Macaulay — My Visit with 
};in'. to \V( St minster Al)l>ev The Ri^v. Sidney Smith — 
I. >rd Jcflny .Miss Perry - My Ac(|uaintanee with the 
'Torie s — La<iy .h rsey — l^ord Lyndhurst, Lord Ellenborough, 
avd Sir Stratfoni ('anning — Mr. Croker — The Ead-icals in 
► .Mr. and Mrs. (Irote — The English Church — False 
lde.i> nrevai«‘ju in France on this Subject— Real state of the 
Knglish Chuirh My Visit to 8t. Paul's — The Archbishop 
•? Diii>iin ddie Di.^seut^irs - Mrs. Fry — Why I do not speak 
>i' ; he Fnglish l\ain - My Solitude and leisure — My Walks 
id London and the Neighbourhood — The Regent's Park— 
Shui lliMise Cdnswick -Popular Schixil at Norwood — Eton 
r . i ! i g< < Ad uiii C 1 uiract er and Moral Progress of English 

S.vejrty. 

I r is the characteristic and peculiar charm of 
dij)l(uimcy that the enjoyments of society combine 
in it with the interests of political life, and super- 
fi(nai relaxations with serious labours. Not only 
docs the representative of a state, in a foreign land, 
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UyuMlf fioin tlie ontoet in the hif^est 
aociefy 6i the eoontiy in which be resides, hut he 
n naturally incited and led to hold that society in 
great estimation. To render it agreeable to him* 
self and to win success there, he must learn to 
please; be must establish in the bosom of that 
indifferent world, relations and habits approaching 
to intimacy, he must gain a personal importance 
which may become a power in his mission. For 
him, cares apparently frivolous are a neccssuiy pre- 
occupation. Ha commits an error if, in the dnuv- 
ing«rooms and in the midst of festivals, the thought 
of business is not present to his mind. A passing 
conversation may serve him as much as an official 
interview, and the impressions he leaves on the 
world through which be passes arc scarcely less 
important to him than the arguments be develofKs 
in a ministerial tete-h-tete. 

In no place is this mingling of social and political 
life, and this art of making them mutually aid each 
other, more important than in England; for ti<t 
where does there exist, by the side of tlie govern- 
ment, a society so exalted, independent, and atten- 
tive to public affairs, and whose opinion, whetht r 
in approval or condemnation possesses so niucli 
weight and effect. It is not that a foreign utini.s- 
ter would have, ‘in England, the slightest chancy of 
success, were he to attempt an appeal to that 
society, or to use it in opposition to its own go- 
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vemment. In 116 oonntiy u the slightest appear* 
ance of foreign inflnence so smpiciously watched. 
All classes of the nation, whether aristocratic or 
popular, are jealously susceptible on this point, and 
not in the least disposed to submit to the opinions 
of any stranger whatever, the reputation or strength 
of the power that governs them. The English, 
also, are very attentive observers, singularly vigi- 
lant and acute without the air of being so. A 
foreign minister would lose himself, if on this point 
he were to wound in the sligH^t degree the 
national sentiment. But still he has a means of 
exercising, without seeking it, an important in- 
fluence in English society ; he m^ acquire highly 
personal consideration, and some steady friends, 
riie opinion which is formed of the character and 
riiiiul of an individual exercises much power and 
wins efl'ective esteem. If, amongst men, respected 
and influential, he establishes friends who attach 
themselves to him with warmth and confidence, 
that eonlidence diffuses itself amongst the public, 
and secures for him substantial credit; This indi- 
rect, distant, and patient influence, entirely derived 
from the worth and position of the roan himself, 
is th<! utmost that a foreign ambassador can hope 
to attain in England ; but if used with prudence 
and with no attempt to exceed its natural scope, 
it may, with time for exercise, at a given moment, 
prove of the highest value. 
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. Chi qfHidition, and within these limits, social 
life in England assists diplomacy. It then becomes 
a means of observation and infomiation, the more 
important that there is scarcely any other. Pub* 
licity and conversation in the world, the journals 
and the drawing-rooms, are the only two channels 
through which a foreign minister, can in Loudon, 
ascertain facts and indices, and estimate the inten- 
tions, or foresee the resolutions of the cabinet. Any 
other process of inquiry would be at once compro- 
mising and ftHle. The policy of the English 
government is essentially public. What cannot 
he ascertained or gleaned from the papers or 
fashionable parties, is not worth the trouble of 
seeking for, and any appearance of efl’ort or intrigue 
in that rcsearcli would injure far more than it 
would serve what might be expected to be discovercti 
When I uirived in London, the predominance 
of the Whigs in the government, at the court, and 
in public opinion was still firmly established. In 
vain had they successively lost, since ISdO, at linst 
some of their important allies. Lord Stanley mid 
Sir James Graham, and soon after their most dis- 
tinguished leader, I^ord Grey ; in vain, touard.s 
the close of lb34, had Sir Robert Peel endeavoured 
to forni a Tory cabinet; that attempt had failed, 
and despite their losses, the Whigs remained, in 
1840, in full possession of power. In Fnmce, and 
before my embassy, I had been more connected 
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tritb them than with the Tories. In general, the 
Whi^ visited the continent oftener and remained 
there longer than the Tories. They had more taste 
for foreign ideas and manners, especially for French 
ideas and manners. They had contracted with the 
government of King Louis-Philippe an undisguised 
•iilliance. It was with them that I found myself, 
on reaching England, already in iliutiial and some- 
what intimate relations. They all received me 
with marked kindness, those who were strangers 
to me before, and those ■ whom had known in 
France, the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Claren- 
don, as well as Lord Holland and the Marquis of 
Laiisdowne. The English excel in combining 
favour with a certain reserve, and in displaying the 
extreme of courtesy without over-acted anxiety. 

Lord Holland was not the leader of the Whigs ; 
but Holland House was always their centre, their 
lavouritc resort, the home of the party. They met 
there their traditions, their most glorious reminis- 
cences, hereditary hosj)itality, and per.&ct freedom of 
mind and conversation. Lord and Lady Holland did 
not take up their residence at Kensington until the 
approach of spring, and on the evening of the 12th 
of April, I visited them for the first time. I can 
scarcely describe the extent to which that house 
impressed and pleased me. I found in it an aspect 
essentially historical and social, through I know not 
how many generations. I have a horror of oblivion, 
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of wlnt passes a^ay qnicUy. Nothing pleases me 
«a much as that which has the air of darebilitjr and 
lia^g memoiy. I can taste the agreeable incidents 
of the moment, which By and leave no trace ; but 
the pleasure they give me is little and fugitive like 
themselves. I require my enjoyments to be in ac> 
cordance with my most serious instincts, to inspire 
me with the sentiment of greatness and perpetua- 
tion. I cannot slake my thirst, and thoroughly 
refresh myself, except at deep springs. That 
antique and Mlf Gothic abode, that staircase 
covered with maps and engravings, and its solid 
and sombre balusters of carved oak, that library 
filled w'ith books written in all languages, and 
collected from every country in the world — a depCt 
of so much intellectual curiosity and activity — that 
long series of portraits, painted, drawn, and 
engraved — portraits of the dead and living — so 
much importance so long and so faithfully attached 
by the owners of the place to the spirit, the glory , 
and the remembrances of friendship ; all— deeply 
interested and moved me, and even to this day, 
I retain the full impression. 

The proprietors, Lord Holland particularly, wen 
at once in harmony and in contrast with tlnhi 
dwelling-house. In some of bis ideas, and in his 
political and philosophical sympathies, in his tusta.-^ 
and in the turn of his conversation. Lord Holland 
inclined to the continent and to France, almost os 
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much as be did to En^nd ; aid be would have 
been at least as well placed in Paris, in a drawing- 
room of the eighteenth century, as at Holland 
House in his own. In the union of his position 
and manners, in bis aristomtic traditions and 
habits, in his selected circle and hereditary popu- 
larity, he was extremely English, and the admirably 
suited possessor and inhabitant of that thoroughly 
English and noble mansion, in which he exercised 
such splendid hospitality. He was at the same 
time an English Whig and a French Liberal. That 
mixture of national and continental spirit,' that 
European intelligence under its Saxon physiognomy, 
added grtiatly to the charm of his person and of 
his society. He had travelled much, and bad often 
lived on the continent. He was perfectly master 
of the languuge.s and literature of France, Italy, and 
Spain, and equally familiar with the authors of his 
own countiy, from whom he quoted with delightful 
readiness the most celebrated passages. 

1 happtmed to dine one day at Holland House 
with a very small party ; I can only recollect two of 
t lu! guests — Ijord Clarendon, and an old gentleman, 
Mr. Luttrel, both constant visitors and intimates. 
We talked for a long time of the great French 
writers and orators, La Bruyere, Pascal, Madame 
dc Sevigue, Bossuet, F^n^lon; I forget by what 
transition we passed from France of the'seventeenth 
century to modern England. Xiord Holland began 



to ipMik of 8001^ his ceid>i»ted ediiteBi|Mlnrie^ 
oll^iuide, Mr. Foot, of Sberidaii, GhnuttuvCionn ; 
not only to of them, bnt to letmoe tiidir 
OtamieTs, their langat^ and to imitate* in order 
to paint.tbem more correctly. He excdled in this 
miroimy without caricature. His corpulent, gouty 
body, which moved with great difficulty, and was 
soiled into the room in his arm-chair, his fat fact* 
gaily animated, the heavy eyebrows, which oxer- 
shadowed his sparkling eyes, all became supple, 
agile, and graceful, with an air of refined and good - 
natui^d mockery ; and I amused myself almost as 
much in looking at, as in listening to him. 

This vciT original countenance was open to 
singidar resemblances. Wc were dining at Lord 
Clarendon's, who had just received from Madrid a 
painting which be highly valued, lie ordered ii 
to be brought into the drawing-room ; a monk was 
introduced into it who really boit^a strong re- 
semblance to Iiord Holland ; so much so that 
at Madrid, on seeing the picture, Ceneral Ctiaries 
Fox had remarked it vehemently. Lady llolLnd 
expressed her anger, at first loudly, and then in a 
more subdued tone; “I am provoked, really pro- 
voked,” she said to Lord Clarendon ; “ make them 
take away the picture ; such an ugly and disgusting 
monk !” There was something of sincerity in this 
conjugal wAth, but still more of imperious caprice 
than of troth. It was necessary to comply with 
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Lady Holland’s viah, md tibat di|t]e eame of 
annoyance ahonld be removed from her. Lord 
Clarendon defended himself stoatly, snrprised .at 
first, and then a little obstinate in .bis turn. Lady 
Holland persisted, but skilfully, mingling entreaty 
with displeasure, and in a gentle voice, although 
with highly animated looks. Lord Clarendon 
yielded at last, without retreating entirely, and the 
quarrel ended by a compromise ; the picture re- 
ninincd in the room, but turned towards the wall. 

Lady Holland was much more purely English 
than her husband. Sharing with him the philoso- 
phic ideas of the eighteenth century, in politics she 
Mas a thoroughly aristocratic whig without the 
slightest radical tendency, proudly liberal, and as 
strongly attached to social hierarchy, as faithful to 
her party and her friends. She possessed greatness 
and stmngth of mind, with an air of authority 
natural and^cquired ; she was often imperious, 
sometimes affable, dignified even in her caprice, 
Moll-informed without pretension, and though 
sutlicient ly egoti.stical in fact, capable of attachment, 
above; all of that careful and delicate attention 
which renders so easy and agreeable the familiar 
elelnihs of life. She conceived a favourable impres- 
sion of me, and evinced it not only in her kind 
reception, but in rendering me, unperceived, various 
good offices, and in giving me, occasionally, useful 
hints. She lent me books which might be either 
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QMiU or anting. She was anxiotw that 1 sbotild 
not commit too many enon io speaking English, 
and corrected me with friendly solicitude. I 
happened once to repeat a popular proverb, HeU it 
paved with good intentiove ; she inclined towards 
me and whispered, “ Pardon my impertinence ; we 
never use the word hell here, unless in quoting 
from Milton; high poetry is the only excuse.” 
Like many others in England, she was an epicure, 
and alive to the merits of a good dinner. Soon 
after I had established myself in London, whither 
1 had brought an e.xcellent cook, long in tlie serv ice 
of M. de Talleyrand, Lady Holland wrote to Paris : 
” M. Guizot pleases all the world here, including 
the Queen. The public augurs well from liis hav ing 
placed the celebrated Louis at the head of Ins 
kitchen ; few things contribute more to popuiiuity 
in London than good cheer.” 

A few weeks later. Lady Hoilan(||icanic to dine 
with me ; she had eaten no breakfast tliat inortiinir, 
and was impatient to go to table; Lord Pulmerst< n 
did not arrive until half-past eight, I.,ody lloliaml 
began to lose her temper, proceeding to r«;al vexa- 
tion, and finally to exhaustion. When dinner was 
at last announced, she called Lord Duncaniton, and 
committed herself to his care ; “ for I am not sure,” 
she said, “ that I can go so far without being ill.” 
The dinner, which plowed her, dissipated both the 
ill-humour and fmntness ; but I am by no means 
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certain that she did not. always lett^n a slight 
gmdge against me for having, on that day, waited 
for Lord and Lady Palmerston. 

This person^, so decidedly incredulous, was ac« 
cessible, for her friends and for herself, to fears 
childishly superstitious. She had been slightly ill, 
was better, and admitted it. *' Do not speak of 
this,” she said to me, “ it is unlucky.” She told 
ni(> that in 1827, Mr. Canning, then ill, mentioned 
to her that he was going for change and repose to 
Chiswick, a countiy seat of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. She said to him, “ Do not go there ; if I 
were your wife I would not allow you to do so.” 
“ Why not ?” asked Mr, Canning. “ Mr. Fox 
died there.” Mr. Canning smiled; and an hour 
after, on leaving Holland House, he returned to 
Ladv I lolland, and said to her in a low tone, ” Do 
not .speak of this to any one; it might disturb 
them.” — “ Aqd he died at Chiswick,” concluded 
Lady Holland, with emotion. 

During the whole course of my embassy, and 
on the I'jiistcrn question in particular, I ever found 
at 1 Lolland House the same sympathetic desire, the 
same anxiety that England should act in conjunc- 
tion with France rather than with Russia. When 
the English cabinet took a step out of this path, 
I.ior<l Holland ma visibly vexed and disturbed ; he 
wished that France and her ambassador should 
always have cause to be Mrtisfied with England, 
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Me stataes, cold and motionless in the midst of all 
that movement, those dances, and those floods of 
music and light. Independently of these grand 
festivals, in the habitual course of life, in the select 
dinnerparties, half pditical, and half literary, which 
he constantly gave, intercourse with Lord Lans* 
downe was equally agreeable and safe. He in- 
variably expressed to me, both for the ’friendly 
relations of his country with mine, and for myself 
personally, a reserved but sincere good* will. 

The attitude of Lord Grey, and my relations 
with him, were quite of another character. This 
great Whig leader, who after having for forty-four 
years given the example of staunch fidelity to his 
principles, had met with the rare fortune of accom- 
plishing the work to which he had devoted himself, 
parliamentary reform, and of thus reaching the 
object of bis life. Lord Grey, in* 1840 , could not 
reccmcile himself to becoming old, and lived ulrnt^t 
out of the world, in melancholy and weariness ; 
ever treated with marked distipetiou when he re- 
appipared, and receiving testimonies of res(Met with 
a singular mixture of dignity and discontent, lie 
was dining with me cme day with the principi 
Whigs, ammigst others, several .members of the 
eabi^; Lord Metboume, Lord Faimerston, Lord 
dofaa and Lead Glarendon. J^ing due of 

the fiiat liord was mated near the 

gtKits, as they came in 
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succession, hastened to salute him. 1 still see that 
noble old man, with his lofty figure and handsome 
face, rising with difficulty from his arm-chairi and 
answering only by a proud and melancholy inclina- 
tion of the head to the homage tendered to him. 
He was fully sensible of the respectful attention I 
evinced towards him on dl occasions. I often 
called upon him and he was evidently gratified by 
niy visits. One morning, 1 found him quite alone. 
He hade me remark this; “Formerly,” he said, 
“ when I was young, scarcely any one passed my 
door, men or women, without calling to see me. 
To-day, from that window, I observe them all go 
by, as formerly, but they enter no more.” Another 
day, it wius in the evening, he was alone with his 
wife, Lady Grey, who was reading to him. She 
touched me by her anxiety for her husband; she 
blamed him, before me, for no longer going to the 
House of Lords, for not speaking, or caring for 
anything. With frankness full of simplicity and 
almost of confidence, as if she had known me long, 
she requested me to call frequently upon them, to 
assist her in combatting Lord Grey's tendency. I 
seconded her desire, 1 humoured hn disease. I 
incline naturally towards exalted minds when seine- 
what enfeebled. Thmr noUe nature pleases me, 
and ft s^ms as if I oonstde tbinr weakness. 

1 felt surptued at nem nuNting in this Whig • 
drde, a man with whimi the pac^ had kmg besi 



Wmin oefebnted IrishiDMi, Btiufll OXhMiiMil* 
l^wpmsed this ooe day to Mm. Stankriri now 
l4idy Stanley of Alderiey, daughter to Lord BilloDt 
an eatimable lady, with whom I had become ac* 
qoainted through family associations, and whose 
husband was at that time wkipper in for the Whigs 
in the House of Commons ; which office consisted 
in rallying the members of the party on ail impor- 
tant occasions, and in superintending their pre- 
sence. Mrs. Stanley was herself an active partizan 
in the government intea*st. Lord Palmerston 
called her “the head of our staff.” “ Do vou wish 
to know Mr. O’Connell ?” said she to rue. “ Yes, 
certainly.” “ Well, I will arrange that.” Accor- 
dingly she invited me to meet him at dinneron the 
4th of April, with five or siv persons onK, auntnast 
whom were Ixjrd John Ru-s-sell and Ixjrd Duncan- 
non. I found Mr. O’Connell exaetly the sort of 
man I had pictured to myself. There was some- 
thing perhaps in this, but it is always much to 
answer expectation. He wa.s tall, bulky, robust, 
animated, his head a little sunk between the .slnml- 
ders, with an air of strength and slmiwdness ; 
strength everywhere, shrewdness in the quick 
(^bnee, slightly indirect, althmif^ not indicating 
dujdicity ; he was neither elegant nor vtilgaf, his 
manner a little embarrassed yet firm, with even a 
tincture of suppressed arrogance. His politeness 
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tcraravds ihe Ei^^ddM «oiid^ there 

irae mingled alightljr with humility and pride : it 
WM apparent that they had once been hia masters 
and that now he eieroised power over them ; he 
had submitted to their rule and he accepted their 
attentions. He was evidently flattered at having 
been invited to meet me. On our introduction, I 
said to him, “ You and I, Sir, are here two great 
evidences of the progress of justice and good sense; 
you, a Catholic, are a member of the English House 
of Commons ; I, a Protestant, am the ambassador 
of France.” This opening remark pleased him, 
and during dinner, wc conversed together almost 
like old acquaintances. During the morning, Mrs. 
Stanley had hesitated about an evening party; 
nevertlu?less, she had decided for it, and after din- 
ner, 1 saw arrive, Lord and Lady Palmerston, Lord 
('larcndon, the Bishop of Norwich, Lady William 
Kussoll, and several others. On leaving the dinner- 
table, a lit of social modesty seized Mr. O’Connell, 
he wished to take his departure. “ You have com- 
pany,” said he, to Mr. Stanley. “Yes, but pray 
roujaiii, wc expect you to do so.” “No, no, I 
must go.” “Stay, I entreat you.” He stayed, 
with visible satisfaction not unmingled with pride. 
“ 'i’hat then is Mr. O’Connell ?” said Lady William 
Rus.s^l to me, who probably had never seen him 
before. “ Yes,” I replied, “ and I am come from 
Paris to tell you so.” “ You thought perhaps that 
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we passed our lives with him P” “ No, 1 see evi« 
dently that you do not.*' All appeared glad of the 
opportunity to make themselves agreeable to him, 
and he seemed equally inclined to profit by it. He 
spoke much ; he detailed the progress of temper- 
ance in Ireland; the drunkards were disappearing by 
thousands, the taste for regular habits and more re- 
fined manners advanced in proportion as inebriety 
receded. No one expressed the slightest doubt. I 
asked him whether this was a mere puff of popular 
humour or a lasting reform. He replied gravely, 
“ It will last ; we are a persevering race, as all are 
who have suffered much.” He took pleasure in ad- 
dressing himself to me, in calling me to witness 
the improved fortune of his country, and his per- 
sonal triumph. 1 retired towards midnight and 
was the first to go, leaving Mr. O’Connell sur- 
rounded by four cabinet ministers and five or .six 
ladies of rank, who listened to him with a mixture, 
somewhat comic, of curiosity and pride, of delcrcnce. 
and disdain. 

1 also became acquainted, a few days later, witli 
another individual, much less celebrated and im- 
portant in the political sphere, but invested, in 
England, with a degree of influence and public 
favour equally onginaland personal. The Boehm 
of Satherland, at that time naisbress of the rda^ to 
the Queen, and one of the noblest ornaments of 
the Whig party, both in goodness and beauty. 
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wrote one morning to say that Dr. Arnold was 
anxious to see me, and would pass a day at her 
house with that intention. Nine years before, 
without the slightest previous intercourse between 
us, be bad sent me an edition of Thucydides he 
had recently published, with evidences of sympathy 
ncitlier superticial nor common-place. He came 
to London on the 10th of April, and afforded me 
a day of unusual enjoyment, both intellectual and 
moral. Dr. Arnold bad been for a long time at 
the head of the college of Rugby, a great public 
educational establishment, founded in Warwick- 
shire, under the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; and 
without the slightest quackery, by his personal 
merit, had carried it to the highest degree of pros- 
perity and popularity. I found in him a man of 
a singularly elevated mind, animated, open, expan- 
sive, exempt from prejudices and routine, seeking 
alter progress, and at the same time, steady, prac- 
licul, without vague or whimsical fantasies, faith- 
fully attached to all the solid bases of moral and 
social order. 1 never met a soul more powerfully 
.sympathetic, more commanding and more human. 
In classic literature, in history, in the sciences, his 
knowledge was equally solid and varied ; and his 
ideas and methods, without striking novelty, in 
education and instruotion, were peculiariy his own, 
and applied with communicative and ^ elective 
inspiration. He relied much, on cooversatmo, mind 
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usd could dnw advantage from freedom 
d.iboiight as much as from authority. Never 
perh^ did any head of a similar establishment 
exercise ov^ the generations that passed through 
his hands, a more intimate influence, or leave on 
their minds and limits a more profound remem- 
brance. 

The Whigs had at that time the good fortune 
to reckon within their ranks, whether in the bosom 
of afiairs, or on the skirts of active policy, several 
eminent men .who, by their writings, exercised 
much sway over the public ; and 1 was also for- 
tunate enough to contract with some amongst 
them ties of great good-will or even of close friend- 
ship. All are now dead, some before feeling the 
attacks of age, in the vigour as in the maturity ot 
their talent; others, after having nm their full 
course, and gaiued, by honourable toil, a just 
renown and a dignifled repose. I cannot deny 
myself the melancholy pleasure of in these* pages 
reviving their memories, the impressions tl»ey left 
upon me, and the bonds by which we were utnted. 

It was with Mr. llallam that 1 became most 
intimate, from the commencement of our uc- 
quaintance, and in proportion as it udvaturd, his 
character and mmd equally attracted and attached 
n}6. Before 18d0, his beautiful historic works, 
espedallj^his Comtitutional History of England, 
had led pleasing communications between us. 
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In the preface to the last named, he had spoken of 
nne and of my History of the English Revolution 
in terms by which I felt highly honoured and 
moved. After 1830, 1 met him in Paris; we 
entered into correspondence ; he conveyed to me 
several times his opinions on what was passing in 
England ; amongst other events, on the parliamen- 
tary reform of 1831 ; and I was stnick by the 
independence and jndicious sagacity of his general 
ideas and appreciations of contemporary measures 
and incidents. I never knew a man more sincerely 
and thoroughly liberal, and at the same time more 
divested of national prejudice and party spirit ; no 
one more exclusively anxious to discover truth and 
to render justice to all, without any thought of 
pleasing or displeasing adversaries or friends. The 
natural rectitude of his judgment, his vast and 
accurate knowledge, the generous devotion of his 
soul and his perfect disinterestedness made him 
inflexibly just, and a stranger, even in the cansehe 
held most at heart, that of religious and political 
liberty, to every kind of idle speculation or fanati- 
cism. lie received me in London in 1840, with 
friendly eagerness. He loved society, conversation, 
th(! familiar discussion of reminiscences or ideas, 
and often collected at his table the most distin- 
guished men of his country, literary by profession 
or taste, Mr. Macaulay, Lord liansdo|me. Lord 
Mahon, Sir Francis Palgravc, Mr. iHman, all 
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delighted to find themselves together and round 
him. In 1848, after the Revolution of February, 
Mr. Hallam proved himself my most sincere and 
indefatigable friend. There were no possible acts 
of kindness that be did not seek to render me, no 
daily cares or attention that he did not incessantly 
bestow on my children and myself, with that afiec* 
tionate cordiality 'which renders everything easy 
and agreeable to the obliged party, for it takes as 
much pleasure in what it does for them, as they 
can themselves derive from its e:cercise. I have 
heard it said, that in the early period of his life, 
Mr. Hallam had been a little bitter and imperious ; 
but be bad gone tbrougb great domestic trials ; 
he bad lost his wife and several of bis children, 
including his eldest son Arthur, a young man of 
rare mark, to whose memory his friend, the p(xt 
Tennyson, has dedicated one of his most beautiful 
works of moral poetry, called. In mevtoritm. In- 
stead of rendering Mr, Hallam gloomy and inonwc. 
age and calamity bad softened and calmed him ; 
no one recognized in hini even a lingering trace of 
harshness ; be preserved all bis intellectual .'ijjirit, 
all his literary and social tastes, and seemed to 
enjoy life as a man who still finds it swetH, and 
seeks to render it equally so to those who surround 
hiiii» but who has also known its heavy sorrows, 
and, «t t|i% bc^om <^. his heart, and for himself 
altme, bJ ceased to take mturh interest in it 
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After ray return to France, Mr. Hallam came, iti 
1853, with Sir John Boileau, to pass some days at 
Val-Richer. I found him still unchanged, his mind 
as animated, and his heart as warm as ever ; but 
shortly after, he was seized by an attack of apoplexy 
which left him helpless and almost extinct. During 
ray visit to England, in 1858, I went to see him 
in the country, at Penshurst, near London, when 
he lived in retirement with his daughter, Mrs. 
Cator. I found him reclining in his arm-chair, 
near a table still covered with books, some of 
which were open, holding in his hand the Times 
of the day, which he let fall as I entered ; he could 
scarcely walk, he spoke with difficulty, and cast 
upon me languid and sorrow'ful looks through 
which gleamed an a^tio'nate remembrance, and 
the pleasure he felt at seeing me once more, al- 
though unable to express it in words. I abridged 
my visit w hich fatigued him as much as it saddened 
myself, lie died a few months after. An un- 
common man, as modest as he was uncommon, and 
who wanted only more display in his talent and a 
more fervid thirst for success, to exercise as 
much of power over the public as he won of 
and friendship from all who were best ac- 
quainted with him. 

I lived less intimately with Lord Macaulay (Mr. 
Macaulay in 1 840), and even after muoh^tercourse 
1 knew the historian bettor than the mlm. Before 
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dUMog of groiigiiig them togethm; of 
tmimatii^ and transfutning redtal into dram^ 
action, and of • acattering throngh the scenes and 
actoia of the drama, the observatioos and ofwions 
of the spectator. He excelled in shedding over 
the past, streams of light and colour, and in bring- 
ing it into contrast with the ideas and manners of 
the present day. When I personally knew Lord 
Macaulay, 1 still more enjoyed my disposition to 
admire him. The harmony was perfect Ixtoecii 
the man and the artist, the talker and the writer. 
Nothing bore a closer resemblance to Lord Ma- 
caulay's work than his conversation. There wus 
the same richness and readiness of memory, the 
same unaffected ardour in the thought, the suim 
vivacity of imagination, tite same clearness of 
language, the same natural and pointed turn in the 
reflections. There was as much phiasure atul 
almost as much instruction in listening to as in 
reading him. And when after so many remark nliK- 
and charming Esmys, be published his great wmk 
The History of England from the Accession of Janu 
the Second, the same qualities developed timmseiu s 
therein with even incrcasetl abundance ami 
effect. I know no bistoiy in which the past ami 
the historian who relates it live so intimately or 
familiarly together. Lord Macaulay paints tiie 
facts and Inen of the seventeenth centiuy with us 
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anai^ detaibr 8^4 19 m jiiviflg oobnm as if they 
were his oonteroporaiies. A phm fdl of power 
and attraction, but verging on a danger which 
Lord Macaulay has not always escaped. On 
reading him, 1 often fed the regret of meeting in 
history, the spirit of party politics. I neither think 
nor speak ill of parties ; they form the necessary 
elements of free government. 1 have passed many 
years of my life in that arena, and I know how 
necoNsnry it is to a successful struggle, either to 
govern or resist efTeetually, to be surrounded by a 
eompact, well disciplined, and permanent party. 
'rh<‘ Wings and Tories have represented for two 
eenlurics, in England, the force of power ami 
liberty. Hnt parties and the spirit of party can 
only be eorrectly estimated in active and existing 
polities. W'lien we look back into the past, when 
« e re-open tombs, we owe to the dead we draw 
irom thence, complete and scrupulous justice. In 
bringing them again upon the stage, we ought to 
revne the ideas and sentiments they exhibited 
there. In assigning their respective parts, we 
should equitably distinguish their personal interests 
and rights, and not mix up with their ashra the 
living coals of our own hearth. Lord Macaulay 
has not always obeyed this law of historical equity 
and truth. lie has sometimes carried into his 
recitals, and above (dl into his estimates of acts and 
men, the passions and prejudice of the Whigs 
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in ancient or recent strugglea. I have 
leaaMi to believe that be was aware of this himself ; 
of which 1 can name two decisive proofs, one drawn 
from his great work, the other from our personid 
intercourse. While advancing in bis labour, he 
b^me more disenthralled from his early impres- 
sions. The justice of the historian surmounted 
the habits of the politician; he is much more 
impartial in his histoiy of the reign of William the 
Third, than in that of James the Second, or above 
all, than in the summary of those of Charles the 
First and Charles the Second. He judges the 
Whigs of 1692 more severely than the Kepublicans 
of 1648 ; end if I am cprrectly infornied, his new- 
born impartiality won for biro from several interested 
or ardent Whigs, animated reproaches. Sly per- 
sonal evidence is not less conclusive. During the 
spring of 1848, I was anxious that my son William 
should resume in London his classic studies forcibly 
interrupted in Paris. I hesitated between two 
great establishments, the College of the London 
Univereity, founded through the influence of the 
Whigs, with the University itself, under the reign 
of William the Fourth, and King's College, cstal)- 
lished at nearly the same time, uAder the patronage 
of the Church of England. 1 consulted Mr. Ma- 
caulay on the selection. ** You ask me us u 
father,” he said ; “ I will not reply to you as u 
man of party ; 1 concurred with my friends the 
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Whigs in the foundation of the Londbn University 
and its College ; send yonr son to King *9 College, 
it is the best of the two/* I thanked him for his 
sincerity, and followed his advice, with which my 
son had reason to be satisfied. 

In 1840, during the leisure of my embassy, I 
experienced a striking proof of the extent and 
charm of his knowledge. He offered to act as 
deerone to me in a visit to Westminster Abbey, 
that celebrated receptacle of the dead, dispersed or 
piled together without distinction, throughout all 
parts of the building; kings, queens, warriors, 
politicians, magistrates, orators, authors, simple 
individuals, some celebrated, placed there by public 
admiration and gnditude, others obscure, conse- 
crateil by domestic piety, affection, or vanity. 
Elizabeth and Mary Stuart, Buckingham and 
Monk, Lord Chatham and Lord Mansfield, Pitt 
and I'ox, Shakespeare, Milton, Newton, Gray, 
Addison, Watts, — the most opposite destinies and 
natures placed side by side ; the peace of Heaven 
l)ct\ve(Mi men after the hatreds arid rivalries of 
( arth. I was not shocked, as many appear to have 
been, by the great number of obscure dead. How 
can that afi'ect the illustrious deceased? They are 
not the less apparent nor the less alone. There is 
no crowd there ; the tombs do not jostle or hide 
each other. You pause only before such as inclose 
the immortalities. But reidly shocking, hideout, 
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maui JCat^y Nebon and Gbatbam, oreot, with open 
igraai in tbdr appropriate vestments. This assumed 
leality, this marriage of apparent life and death 
produce a revolting effect in tbe midst of tliose 
tombs and statues, pure symbok which proclaim 
death while peipetuating merooiy, and transmit 
the name to the respect of posterity without sur- 
rendering the person to the curiosity of its glances. 
During three or four hours 1 wandered with Mr. 
Macaulay through that monumental gallery of 
England Md her families; I stopped him or he 
stopped me at every step ; at one time in reply to 
my questions, at another anticipating them, he 
explained an allegorical monument, reminded rue 
of a long forgotten fact, related an anecdote iittlo 
known, or recited some beautiful passage from the 
writers or orators whose names we encountered 
We passed before the statue of Lord Chatham, 
standing with bis head elevated, and his arm 
advanced as if enforcing a burst of eloquence ; 
before him, at bis feet, was inscribed on a simple 
stone the name of bis son, William Pitt, pliu'cd 
ibere until the completion and substitution of tin* 
monument dedieaied to his memory. “ Might otx' 
not say," observed Mr. Macaulay, “ that the father 
rises, and there publicly delivers the funeral oration 
of bis son P" And at this thought some of the most 
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iMimoiy, from which be quoted edect pueages. 
^ monuments of the gfeat writers, whether in 
prose or verse, called forth the same abundant 
display, the same inspiration of memory. Milton 
and Addison were favourites with him, and he 
detained roe several minutes before their names, 
gratifying himself by recalling incidents of their 
lives or passages from their works, almost as much 
as he excited niy delight in listening to him. A. 
bas>reiief which commemorated an incident in 
the great war between England and her American 
colonies struggling for. their independence, stood 
beforiMis : “ Look at that figure without a head,” 
observed Mr. Macaulay ; “it is Washington ; some 
zealous English patriot, hiding himself, no doubt, 
by night, and still enraged against that rebel leader, 
grntitied his spleen by breaking off his head; it 
was restored ; some time after it was broken off 
again ; no farther attempt has been made to replace 
it. It is thus that the patriots of a country un- 
derstand and treat those of a rival state.” This 
entire visit filled me with delight and interest. As 
the illustrious dead of Italy issued from their tombs 
on the passing of Dante, so did the great celebrities 
of English history and literaturl rise up before me 
at the voice of a worthy representative. 

Holland House was not alone the habitual ren- 
dezvous of the Whigs engaged in political life; h; 
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WM also the troorite drairiog*rooiD, the adqited 
i^iM4)l]iberil men of letten, nnooniiMted with 
fitthiSeaffldi^bitt^^ to the aeoA 

■rtfehn^ iwib eei of old aoeU injaetiise*’ tlhrm 
thwifthat I oet for the Unit titne tiie Bet. 8kh% 
Sailtli and Lord bodi fimnden of tlie 

Mdmbiafk Renm in 1801, and the two men of 
thtt'time who, out of Ftehament, had contributed 
moat to the siiccew of the Whig party and the 
progresa liberty. Both, in 1840, had long sar< 
▼hred tibe powerfal impnlsea of their youth and 
enthmiaam ; but Mr. Sidney Smith preserved at 
sixty-nine the same vivid wiginality of itnagi nation 
and wit, the same startling and agreeable fancy 
which displayed themselves on all occasions, in 
familiar life as in crowded saloons, and probably in 
communion with himself as he sat alone in his 


study. After our first interview, in a letter to 
Paris, I said: 1 conversed last evening with Mr. 
Sidney Smith, who really overflows with wit. But 
everybody expects this, and prejjares you for it. 
It is bis condition to be witty, as it is that of fiadv 
Seymour to be beautiful. All look to Mr. SidtH?y 
Smith for wit as all go to a coach-maker for a car- 
riage. People lBO|h too much at his jokes. 'rUey 
lattj^ befmv, during, and after them ; and he jokes 
a Iklla too freely upon all subjects, even ujam 
bisb^< Thw, however, does not prevent his 
having respect even to timidity for his cloth. He 
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objects to dine out on Sunday, andidaces not aajr 
this to Lady Holland, who invites him on that day 
pa perplex Uni,’* 

Hare indeed wm Mr. Sidney %ii&’a wedc point. 
The turn of his mind end Jm^nege teas net in 
harmony with his position ; he bad not (mteied the 
church from taste and his own fteo choice ; in so 
doing, he had obeyed the urgent wishes of his 
father ; and however scrupulously he endeavoured 
to fulfil the duties of his post, he could not change 
his nature, or always confine within severe pro- 
prieties his inexhaustible and sometimes exuberant 
gaiety. In all other respects he was the best of 
nu'D, as gentle as courageous, filled with Christian 
charity as with libenil sincerity, an eloquent preacher 
in his pulpit, and an eminent critic in the Edinburgh 
Ret iew, whose sermons, collected after his death, 
are fully worth his articles, and amply cover every 
little extravngauce in his salUes of mirth and 
humour. lie called upon me one <lay at the 
embassy, and his conversation formed a delightftil 
mixture of si'rious reflections and spirited sketches. 
He s|)oke much of Lord John Russell, to whom he 
was strongly attached, and who he looked upon as 
the soul of the cabinet. “ Lord Melbourne,” he 
said, “ is a man of spirit, a fine fellow rather than 
a politician, and much less careless than he appears 
to bo.” He was very anxious not to be taken fm* 
u Radical. 
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** The Radlbals,” he observed, “ are going down 
ia the House of Commons, discouraged, and no 
loDger sanguine of their future. They bad per* 
aaaded thenoselves that they should change eveiy- 
tting* Hie sound common sense of the puhtu; 

Hie greatar portion wiU meltinto 
not aril him whether the H^iga 
wmSA net meet them half way. I heard witheol 
arguing. They are persons who like to be inter* 
rogated ; others who prefer being listened to. We 
soon distinguish them. Mr. Sidney Smith was 
acemtomed not only to be listened to, but waited for. 

Notwithstanding the early union of their ideas 
and labours, Lord Jeffrey, at the period when I 
became acqurinted with him, bore no resemblance 
to the Reverend Sidney Smith. The English ec- 
clesiastic, at sixty-nine, was as animated, as gay, ns 
kind-hearted, and ns confident in human nature 
and the future of human society, as he cmild have 
been in his youth. The Scotch critic at sixty- 
seven, bore the impress of the trials and iiustaki*s 
ci lifis. Profoundly thoughtful and sag^ictuus, bin 
mind bad more activity and firmness tlian inciinu- 
tion to indulge in brilliant and distant hopes. 
Smeerely attached to the principles he had matn- 
tained and the party he had served with ardour, be 
had some misgivings as to their evil tendency's and 
ohaaeea. He had exercised literary criticistn with 
at muob integrity and independence as penetra* 
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tioii and judgment ; but ho was tired of criticising, 
and scarcely found anything left to admire. He 
liked conversation, argument, the exchange and 
encounter of ideas; he was fertile, ingenious, 
vigorously sound without pedantry ; but his 
aoeiai tastes were counteracted and coded by 
his ineraaaii^ prderence for ids si^ cmialiy 
boiMe jmx £dinbai^h» for domestic Hfe ind iquid 
meditation in the bosom of attractive natural 
sceneiy. After the adoption of parliamentary re- 
form, he had entered the House of Commons, but 
be obtained in that new field neither oratorical 
success nor political importance proportioned to 
bis previous celebrity in the world of letters. 
He left Parliament without regret, though with 
some depression, having accepted* a Judgeship 
in the High Court of Session in Scotland, and 
only visiting London at rare intervals for a few 
days. We had a long conversation, one morning, 
at u)y house, on the existing state of ideas and 
umnuers, of societies and governments. I was 
struck by the Arm independence and long forecast 
of his thought. This valiant champion of liberal 
id|p} strongly apprehended the exclusive role of 
democracy, us much for human dignity and political 
liberty m for the security of different rights and 
the strong constitution of States. Bat he expressed 
to me thase judicious sentimenfo with that shade cl 
discouragement and discontent which gives an air 
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lidtgi «ii M ownoiM^ 

^uhI m oo 4fc6.^>odjr* 

"Oft kafing HoDaod or Lanadowoe Hoiiaab I 
aometiinea finished my evening in an onpinteDding 
^wing-room, at the residence of two old ladies, 
Mias fi(^ and her sister Agnes, who 1 had <dten 
seen in Paris. After living long on the continmit 
as in Englimd, in the elegant and lettered worid, 
they fixed their residence in London, at the respec* 
tive ages of seventy-eight and seventy-four, remain- 
ing at home every evening, and receiving old friends 
and inteJhgent acquaintances, delighted to Hnd 
them and to become members of their circle. 
They had for faithful compatiiou l>ady Charhate 
Lindsay, daughter of Lord North, abo an accom- 
plished woman, replete with aii< f’doti*s of the court 
and history of England tluriug the tijint.>ti'v of her 
father, which she delighted in retailing. I'he eldest 
of the two sisters, Miss llerry, liad been handsome, 
and the object of the particular atteiitious of 
Horace Walpole, who it was said, sin; refused to 
marry, all fine gentiemau and wit as he wa.s, con- 
sidering him too old. She loved France and the 
PrencMociety she had seen under very di{Fer||pt 
times and conditions, and willingly recalled that at 
the court of Lotus XVI, and by special favour of 
Queen 'Marie Antoinette, site had been, for the first 
time in her liife, invited to a grand ball. In ISloshe 
published a coUection of the Letters of lady Rus> 
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•(iBfpMeaded*fo)r t M^Uoffn^^ed JBn^ wifttoi 
intdlUgoMseiDi^fed^^ «}diiiltl4^/falirirkidi 
badt to the editor Mme portibii. of Mih proftiilDd 
and tender interest srith whidi the memoir of tiiat 
rare person, an admirable example of passion in 
virtue, had from that tide inspired me. I 'found, 
moreover, in the little dramng>room at Miss Beny’s, 
not only the tastes but the habits of French con- 
versation and society, with more ease, variety, and 
complaisant sympathy than in the greater part of 
the English circles ; a lively movement of literary 
spirit and liberal sentiments divested of political 
prejudices. For me, this was a delightful relaxa- 
tion, resembling a momentary return towards my 
youth in the saloons of Madante Suord or Madame 
d’iloudetot. 

Although I held lujself quite unbiassed by 
politics in iny personal acquaintances, I saw less of 
the Tories than of the Whigs, not only because I 
had not to treat with theiu, but that they had in 
London fi'wer centres of reunion and. intimate con- 
\ersation. I have already named the courteous 
.a tent ion exhibited towards me on my arrival by 
sgllp of the most influential amongst them.^rticu- 
lany Sir llobert Peel and Lord Aberdeen. Afc 
early as the 7th of March, 1840, Sir Robert Peel 
invit(Ml me to a dinner with his most intimate 
friends. Lord Aberdeen complained of not seeing 
me more frequently. But it was chiefly et the 
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JeBR% that I met the kaclrai ctf the 
and U the various shades the party. She 
was extremely loyal in their cause, and took great 
pams to draw them around her and to render her 
assemblies attoictive to them. 1 there became 
acquainted with Lord fjyudhurst, Lord Ellen* 
borough, and Sir Stratford Canning, now Lord 
Stratford delRedcliffe. The first, already old, im- 
pressed me by the vigour, precision, and perspicuity 
of his ideas and language, and then years later I 
found the same qualities in him, almost in an equal 
degree. Sir Stratford Canning had not then dis- 
played, in the embassy to Constantinople, his pre- 
vailing and indomitable energy; but the manly 
frankness of his character, and the tempered eleva- 
tion of his manners possessed with me, from tia- 
first, a charm which diplomatic disagreements havi- 
never effaced. Lord Mahon, to-day Earl Stanliope, 
distinguished alike by bis historic labours ami 
political intelligence, frequently invited to ijreakl’ast 
at his house the liberals and literary men of tin 
party, the adherents of Sir Robert Peel, those whu 
from that time were called and designated them- 
selvet^lthnservattvea rather than Tories. Takcaiiks 
a whole, this party ruled in the House of LdTOs, 
approached and sometimes reached a majority in 
the House of Commons, and numbered amongst, 
its leaders men of talent and character, and pos- 
sessing the esteem of the country. But it was 
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uodergoing, abaU I call it, a prbcess of decomposi* 
tion or internal transformation, which paralyzed its 
strength and left power in the hands of its adver- 
saries. 

I wrote to one of my friends on the 20th of 
May. 1 840, thus : “ 1 witness here a strange spec- 
tacle, the spectacle of an extremely strong and 
well organized Opposition and yet which dares 
not, cannot, by its own avowal, become a govern- 
ment. The old Tories, the Tories of Lord Liver- 
])ool and Lonl Castlereagh, are at once the main 
body and difficultv, the nerve and burden of the 
party. If all the Conserx^atives were like Sir Robert 
Peel th(*y would be the masters. , We may be well 
.assured, that although theio has not been recently 
here, as with us, a revolution, there are here, as 
with us, resistances and arrogances of class which 
the country wilt no longer endure. There are 
reforms made, or in perspective, which all the 
\' orld must accept, and wdiich will exclude from 
power those w'ho do not accept them seriotisly and 
sincoroly. Two things equally impress me in Eng- 
land, the spirit of conservatism, and the spirit of 
r^lp-m. Despite the violence of words, lid the 
tcniicity of party engagements, this is the country 
of ultimate good sense, of slow but continued 
progress. It will only recover a strong govern- 
ment when all parties', without abdicating their 
characteristic maxims' and tendencies, shall decide 
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to essRme tliat moderate and equitable pdiey 
wbetbar opeidjr or ailnitfy, all 

MaAM. .Ai.iiL 

nm ftom that time piedieied laitli onirility 
ihat Sir Bobeit Peel would bctora kai||^ reaeli ofiee 
thiongh this path. I i4lke on the iSrd o( May, 
on the eve of a check sustained by the Whigs, 
** Until now, I thought that the Conservatives, the 
most sagacions am<n)gst them at least, had no real 
intention of throwing out the cabinet. I begin to 
doubt. Qne of them said to me yesterday, ‘ We 
ought to dissolve Parliament. The dissolution 
would give us a majority of thirty votes The 
problem of the moment is to obtain from the 
House of Lords the necessary reforms in Ireland 
and elsewhere. Peel only can manage that cham- 
ber, and urge it to a step in advance. I’cel i- not 
a great man, but he will do what great m« n conid 
not do.’ ” 

Sir Rolicrt Peel did what was exp’cted Iro?' 
him. It remains now to be seen how what ie 
destroyed will be replaced, fireat social ulon > 
have been accomplished. Will the great pc^litK al 
partii^ necessary to the power aii<l long durq^oti 
of free governments he able to re-organize flieni 
selves? England is now feeling her wu\ in th< 
solution of this new problem. 

Amongst all the chaminons of the old English 
Toryism with whom I came in contact, it was from 
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an individual entirely disconnected with the high 
jsristocracy and the court, a Kteraiy man in the 
third rank of pdiitioal imp(»teiee, Mr. J^ J^Mson 
Gfoker, that 1 denrad tib wad dfo- 

prehensive knowledge of his party. He had been 
for many years a memhir (A the House of Com* 
mons, and Secretary to the Admiralty, but after 
the passing of the Reform Bill, which he had 
energetically opposed, he left parliament and office, 
and entirely devoted himself to political and literary 
criticism. Into this avocation he carr^ all the 
maxims, traditions, and passions of a^ervant of 
the cabinet of Lord Liverpool, and Lord Castlc- 
reiigh. Ever an ardent adversary, at home of the 
\Vlngs, even while admitting the necessity of cer« 
tain niforms, and abroad of the French Revolution, 
lopublican or imperial, although without hatred or 
jealousy of Fnmce, and even warmly admiring and 
aj)prceiating French genius, as an intelligent spec- 
tator admires a distinguished actor. He was a 
malt of unusual information, of a sagacious, in- 
(juiring, vigorous, and judicious mind; but an 
incarnation of parly spirit, intractable, and resolved 
to iijicfend everything rather than suffer the slightest 
( iicroachiuent on the general system to which he 
belonged. He occupied apartments, in Kensington 
Palace, which King George IV bad given to him 
for life, and exercised his polemics in the Quarterly 
Remew, I had met him in Baris before 1840: 
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I saw him again in London during iny embassy ; 
atid when I returned to Englmd in 1848, be 
bestowed on me tokens of kind and active interest. 
We argued without restraint, but we understootl 
each other even when we ceased to agree, and 
I learned much from his eonversation, of the state 
of English society and of the histoiy of his time. 

The Radicals made little stir in London in 1840. 
In England, as elsewhere, and more than in most 
places, this party comprehends two very opposite 
elements^he revolutionary and reforming nidicals. 
The one, waiitic enemies of established order, and 
burning to overthrow it; the other, systematic 
innovators, struggling to establish their theories 
in the national institutions and through those 
institutions themselves, without changing the great 
foundations. The Parliamentary reform of 
had, for a time, reduced these two sections, the 
first to impotence, the second to patient hope. 
The Chartists no longer attempted popular mani- 
festations, and the constitutional democrats wi nr 
labouring to imbue the Parliament, as well as the 
public, with their projects of reform. “ I dirnd 
yesterday at Mr. Grote’s with five or six Radicals," 
I wrote to Paris on the 19th March ; “ tranquil 
spirits notwithstanding their extreme radicalism. 
Mr. Grote speaks to me of the Chartists mneh us 
Lord John Russell does, and Lord John Russell 
in the style of Lord Aberdeen. There is mcich 
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that is factitious in the political classification of 
men, and they difier less than they believe. But 
such is representative government; by continual 
publicity and discussion it aggravates discordancies, 
iuid excites struggles. Political life is bought at 
this price.” Beyond Parliament, and in social 
intercourse, the Whigs made strong efibrts to 
conciliate the radical reformers and to draw them 
within their ranks. On the 30th of April I wrote: 
‘ Mrs. Grt»te is become a person of importance. 
Lady Palmerston hjs invited her to an evening 
j)arty. The day before yesterday, I fieard Lady 
iloiiaud arranging a little plot for her dining.at 
[loliand iiousc next week, and begged Lord John 
Ku.ssoll not on any ac6ount to be absent, and to 
make himself agreeable to Mrs. Grote. There will 
he no cordiality on cither side. She is ambitious 
and wants position. They will scarcely make 
tmough of her. Aristocratic complaisance will not 
reach the level of citizen pride. There ought to 
he, there may be, between the two classes, real and 
piolitablo association ; necessity, good sense, the 
spirit of justice and foresight, suggest this; but 
it will be political, not social harmony. They may 
act together in Parliament ; they will never inter- 
mingle cordially in the saloons. The vote of Mr. 
(inile will not be won as Bon Jumi obtains the 
money of M. Bimanche. All that is factitious, 
superficial, and momentary in the relations 
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wordly life, produces oo effect, even if it does 
iH)t injure rather than advance cordiality.” 

In my quality of Protestant, I became an object 
of sc^citous and friendly attention to the different 
religious sections in England, whether of the Es- 
tablished Church, or Dissenters. Soon after my 
arrival, the Bishop of London, Dr. Bloomfield, a 
learned Hellenist, invited me to meet at dinner 
the Archbishop of Canterbuiy, the Bishop of Llan- 
daff, two canons of Westminster, and several zealous 
laymen. He asked me- to gq with him in his car- 
riage, on t Sunday, to the service at St. Paul’s. 
He wished to receive me officially there, and to 
make a little display, in bis cathedral, of a Protes- 
tant French ambassador. *I declined the proposal. 
1 have no taste for show in such a place. I went 
indeed to St. Paul’s, but quite privately, enterin'! 
simply with the bishop, and sitting by his side. 
Amongst the English prelates with whom I Ijecaine 
acquainted, the Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Whatcly, 
a correspondent of our Institute, both interested 
and surprised roe. His mind appeared to roe 
original, and well cultivated ; startling and in- 
genious rather than profound in philosophic and 
social science ; a most exc^ent man, thoroughly 
disinterested, tolerant, and liberal, and in the midst 

1h» uDweaiyiBg activity and exbausUess fiop of 
conmMdico^ styangdy absemt, fftmiliar, confute, 
eccentric^ smiai^ and no matter what 
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impoliteness be might commit, or what propi^ety 
he might forget. He was to speak on the 1 3th 
of April, in the House of Lords, in reply to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of 
Exeter, on the question of the Clergy reserves in 
Canada. “ I am not sure,” said Lord Holland to 
me, “that in his indiscreet sincerity be may not 
say he sees no good reason why there should be a 
bench of bishops in the House of Peers.” He did 
not 8])eak, for the debate was adjourned, but on 
that occasion, as on all others, he would certainly 
not have sacrificed to the interests of his order, 
the smallest particle of what he regarded either as 
true, or for the public good. 

Much has been said, and is still saying, parti- 
cularly in France, on the Anglican Church ; a sub- 
ject, as 1 think, little known, and ill understood, 
it is ri'pronched with having taken rise, not in pub> 
lie conviction, but in the capricious tyranny of 
Henry VIII; with having, at its origin, scanda- 
lously wavered in its professions of faith ; with 
having appropriated the spoils of the Catholic 
Church ; with having in its turn, oppressed the 
dissenters, and maltreated the inferior clergy; 
finally, with having forfeited independence in ao> 
ceptiug for head of the Church, the laical bead of 
tlm^jitate. 'Hiere is much trq|^ in these reproaches, 
and 1 shall not endeavour 10 extenuate them by 
discussing the extmat to which they may be exag- 
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fenited. I diaUjiotevaiaskofwluiithumaiie^sb* 
Ibhmeats ooold we sound the (nrigin* wiUraut meet* 
ii^ the violences and vices which the hand of man 
sows in all places when it assumes the honours of 
creation. A special fact presents itself in the his- 
tory of the Anglican church. In growing to ma- 
turity, it has singularly separated and enfranchized 
itself from its cradle. It is rich ; rich in personal 
property. It exercises a powerful influence over the 
mass of the English population ; it sits in the 
House of Lords ; by its origin and position it secuis 
essentially engaged in politics ; it was so at 
first, intimately and almost subserviently ; and yet 
to-day it has no political pretensions whatever ; it 
confines itself within its, religious mission. It has 
never happened that a church so well endowed, so 
highly placed, and invested with such powerful 
moral action, should content itself with its spiritual 
duties, and seek so little to interfere in the civil 
government of the country. Does this arise from 
want of independence in its proper domain, and 
from complete submission to the laical power, the 
supremacy of which it acknowledges ? Not so ; uiitl 
those essentially deceive themselves who judge, in 
this matter, according to Ic^cal inductions, and 
the first appearances of history. Wlien the liefur- 
.ma^n of the sixb||nth century sprang up, one 
of its piinrapal (»us>iw was the ardmit efforts of the 
laics, princes and people, not only to free the state 
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from the dominaUon of the church, but also to 
assume, in the government of the church itself, 
their place and portion. Such luid been the pro- 
grera of civilization and the movement of minds, 
that in a great part of Christian Europe, laical so- 
ciety was no longer disposed, even in the question 
of religions discipline, to yield to the absolute and 
unparticipated power of ecclesiastical courts. Fol- 
lowing the struggles excited by this social fermen- 
tition, three systems were found in presence. 
First, the Catholic system, or the independent au- 
tonomy of the Church religiously governed by the 
cK rgy alone. Secondly, the mixed system, or the 
iihiepeiident autonomy of the Church religiously 
govcnuil by ecclesiastics and laics, mixed in 
various degrees, and under different forms. Third- 
ly ; l‘>astianisni, or the abolition of the autonomy 
of the church, and its government passing into the 
hands of the laical sovereign of the State. 

I do not propose here to compare these separate 
systems ; 1 merely wish to enumerate and character- 
izi- them. The two Inst, although very opposite, since 
one maintains and the other abolishes the indepen- 
dent autonomy of the Church, derived their souhje 
equally from the increasing influence of laical society 
and its desire to escape from the absolute power of 
the clergy. Erastianism preva^pdin England, in the 
national Church, while the system of mixed govern^ 
inent prevailed, on the same soil, in the greater part 
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of Umi dinnitiAg aeoto, the nteshTtenam, In^ 
peadei^ &e. But idthoogh robmitteijl* in 

priwaple, to the laical goveroroent of the State, 
aikl at 6nt its docile and even servile instrument, 
the Anglican Church speedily became, in fact, ex* 
tremdy firee in spiritual order. In some of its fun* 
damental maxims, in its aristocratic organization, 
in its special interests, it has remained the natnnd 
and useful ally of the civil power ; but for a long 
time the Crown and Parliament scarcely interfere in 
its personal and internal concerns, as the Church ali- 
staips from all interference in affairs of State. The 
national Church has its share, in England, irt the 
general liberty of the country ; the coni[)ltte estab- 
lishment of the free system has had this saiutarv 
consequence, that the temporal and spiritual puuer 
although nominally united in the same bawls, arc 
practically separated one from the other, awl imi- 
tudly respected. The instinct of justice, and sound 
sense have prevailed to this point, that the Mat. 
and the Church, confounded in appearance, uit; 
distinct in reality, and confine themselves habitual- 
ly within their natural domains. 

And while the general state of English society thus 
enabled the Anglican Church to recover a portion 
the independence which it wants in principle, 
that Church lived in presence of dissenting sects long 
porsecuted, nevfj^ annihilated, or entirely despoiled 
of their national liberties, and always in possession 
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oi the rdigioos •ntoBomy. Thu porpetual competi* 
tion prevented the Chnn^ from foiling permanently 
into indifference, apathy, remissnees, worldly 
habits, and servile complaisance towards power. In 
the midst of its weaknesses, apathies, and lapses, 
it has constantly had before its eyes examples ofani> 
mated faith, pious fervour, and steady independence. 
Through all their wanderings and extravagancies, 
these nicrits have never, in England, been wanting 
to the dissenting sects, and their example and 
rivalry have operated on the Established Church 
!is a spur in its sides. It has constantly been pro- 
voked and compelled to reanimation, and to fortify 
itself in Christian faith and practice. Undoubtedly 
it is not at present exempt fronf the doubts, devia- 
tions, and hostile fermentations which affect all 
Christendom, In common with the Cathtffic 
Church, the dissenting sects of England, andCon- 
tiiicnliil rrotestautism, it has its unbelievers, scep- 
tics, and critics; but he betrays either a great ig- 
iioiiiiicc of facts, or a remarkable blindness of 
passion who believes that therefore it is in a state 
of decomposition and decline. Even in the midst 
of the general crisis to which Christendom is sub- 
jected, the English Church has become and is daily 
beanning, more warmly and effectively Christian. 
Thu essential points of Chrisrianity, grave manners 
pious sentimento, faith, seal, |nd charity, are 
indisputably progressing; edifices dedicated to its 
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ifonbip multiply rapidly; congregations are more 
nnmaroas and anxious ; works of piety at home 
and abroad, extend and prosper. When 1 came 
to London in 1840, when I saw the Church of 
En^and closely, and in exercise, I was struck by 
the productive religious activity which it displayed ; 
and since that time, the facts 1 have heard or 
witnessed, convince me, that in the bosom of 
that Church, and in spite of opposing movements, 
the action of Christian revival has not ceased to 
develop itself. 

I observed, amongst the dissenting sects, a movi - 
ment, not similar, but corresponding, and equally 
salutary in its effects. In these small, persecuted 
communions, religious power had always Ix’cu 
strong } bnt violent and harsh sentiments prevailed 
with them ; hatred seemed to be revenge for injiestii v , 
and men consoled themselves for their calamities liy 
detesting the authors of them. AVhen a lihen.l 
policy terminated, in England, the oppressive and 
offensive restrictions which w'cighed on the dis- 
senters, when they saw the Anglican Church bccoti a 
at once more zealous in religious life, and nauc 
kindly disposed towards themselves, they in tinu 
became softened and appeased. Legal isolation 
ceased, and voluntaiy iwjnciliation commence;!. 
At dfst, moral more than mtellet^ual progress ; tin; 
rebgioua ideas several of the English dissenting 
sects remain still, u^ many points, narrow aiid 
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exclusive; but bitter sentimeuts and malevolent 
prejudices are singularly effaced. The hearts are 
more Christian tlian the understandings. 

1 was present one day at a remarkable example 
of this progress. 1 had met several times in Paris, 
in 1S38 and 1839, a woman already celebrated by 
her pious labours in the prisons, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Pry, of the' sect of Quakers, if the word sect can 
with propriety be employed in reference to a 
person whose heart was so open to every human 
.sympathy. The name which the Quakers give 
themselves, the Society of Friends, was more 
.suitable to her. .Wherever she had travelled, in 
France and Germany as in England, Mrs. Fry had 
left a strong impression on alfwlio had seen her, 
on the great as on the disinherited of the earth, on 
the ornaments and outcasts of society, by her 
ardour, and by her Christian and philanthropic 
power. 1 saw her again in London in 1840, and 
she invited me to dine at her bouse on the 5th of 
.1 uly, with her numerous family and intimate friends 
1 found there, with the Quakcrs-^Episcopaliana, 
Piesbytcrians, Independents, and probably other 
dissenters, all maintaining their individual creeds 
and characteristics, and still united in a 
common sentiment of liberal and kindly piety. 
Amongst Mrs. Fry’s children several had ceased to 
be Quakers and had rejoined the Church of England ; 
they were not the less esteemed or at ease in their 
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own famfly. It was evident that respect for reli- 
giojos freedom and sincere faith had sufficiently 
penetrated all their hearts to mamtain good will and * 
peace in the bosom of differences in opinion. 

I find, in Mrs. Fiy’s Memoirs of her own life, 
published by two of her daughters, an allusion to 
this dinner, which I quote textually, as strongly 
marking the original character of the* person and 
the party. 


“ Upton Lane, the Seventh day of the Seventh month. 

“ Yesterday we had the French ambassador at 
dinner, and a numerous company. Tiiese are 
serious occasions for me. I ask myself whether 
it is right to give a dinner that costs so much, 
whether any good can result from it, and if, on the 
apprmich of death, we should thus employ our time. 
On the other hand, after the extreme kindnes.s 
evinced towards us in France, even by the govern- 
ment, we truly owe the French some token of 
attention. Moreover it is just and ebristiaulike t» 
show hospitality to strangers, and 1 do not think 
it tan be wrtmg to receive them, in a certain degn?e, 
as are accusUnned to live. My dread is that 
I did not aoflk^tly employ tibia time to advance; 
the th^poitoiit n^je^ with wluch weou|^t always 
to Itiied to doio a iittibi but not, I 
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Mrs. Fry might have satisfied herself. She did 
not neglect this opportunity for religious and moral 
conversation. It is true also that she took some 
pleasure in causing to be brought into the drawing- 
room a large portfolio, and in showing me the 
portraits and letters of important persons, elevated 
in rank or intellect, with whom she had been in 
communication. A strong-minded and excellent 
woman, born to convert, console and command, for 
she had mnch Christian charity, feminine sympathy, 
natural authority, and a slight infusion of vanity. 

After my reminiscences of English society, such 
as I saw in 1 S40, it was my intention to speak also 
of the Court of England at that epoch. I shall 
abstain from doing so at present. I saw the com- 
mencement of that rare regal happiness which the 
death of J^rince Albert has recently destroyed 
before its time, if it is permitted to us to assign 
any particiilar time as more suitable to death than 
another. How could I at this moment revert to 
tile assembli(!s and festivals of that young and 
iiapjiy royalty, equally charmed with its domestic 
life and its .throne, and respecting which England 
(ielightcd to indulge in those brilliant hopes of 
domestic virtue and political wisdom which have 
been so worthily realized? The most respectful 
exfin.'ssions would fail to satisfy myself, andl could 
not venture to indulge that liberty of observation, 
which the most sincere respect dow not interdict. 
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Hianudler, ;wh«a time has passed on, if I am per* 
mitted to bring these Mmoira to their end, I shall 
find an opportunity of returning to Buckingham 
Palace and Windsor, and of recalling the impressions 
• I received and the memories I have preserved. 

At home and abroad, between business and 
society, my time was much occupied. I cannot 
say it was entirely filled. I have seldom felt more 
strongly the voids that may exist in days which 
seem quite appropriated. My political position 
suited me : I had great interests to negotiate. 
What I < an feel of curiosity and personal gratifica- 
tion was satisfied. I am not insensible to tiic.se 
minor enjoyments ; even when I find them trilling, 
when I appear to be more interested by them than 
I really am. I can defend myself from tlieir 
weariness ; I do not become impatient ; impatience 
displeases and humiliates me; 1 require to belie'. c 
that I wish what I do, and I willingly accejit the 
necessity, to escape from the appearance of con- 
straint. But neither the labours of jKjlitieal nur the 
pleasures of worldly life have ever satisfied un . 
These are but superficial enjoyments, no matter hou 
potent or agreeable they may be. 

Far below the surface, within the dofiths of (!ni 
soul, there are long and close intimacies, affection- 
ate regards, words of confidence, total unroborve, 
the tranquillity and warmth of the domestic hearth ;. 
these are what open and truly fill tlte heart. 
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Solomon said too much when he exclaimed, *' vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity !” Political activity, social 
importance, power, the world, the success of ambi- 
tion and self-love, all these are something, and, even 
at this hour, I do not disdain them. But I have 
never felt satisfied with and resting on them, as 
we feel satisfied with and resting on internal 
hapi)incss. Why then dedicate so large a portion 
of life, 1111(1 with so much labour to that which 
brings so little in return ? It is that we belong to 
our vocation much more than to oureclves; we 
obev our nature rather than our will. I have given 
inyseif up to public affairs, as water rolls, as flame 
ascends. When I saw the occasion, when the event 
called upon me, I neither deliberated nor selected; 
I lictook inysi'lf to my post. We are instruments 
in the hands of a superior power which applies us, 
according to or against our inclination, to the use 
for which it has made us. 

^\ hen 1 was wearied with diplomatic conversa- 
tions, dispatches, visits, and the .solitude of my 
lions((, I walked alone in the parks of London, or 
at a greater distance, in the environs of the city. 
Hegent’s Park particularly pleased me. It is 
separated from the crowded districts; the space is 
immense, the verdure fresh, the waters clear, the 
clumps of trees still young. I found there two 
qualities combined which rarely associate, extent and 
grace. I seldom encountered or recognized any 
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(tm, In complete solitude and in presence of 
luitnre, we foi^ isdbtion. 

On Sundays, Eegent’s Park was more animated ; 
there were many promenaders, generally all silent ; 
open-air preachers, surrounded by thirty or forty 
listeners, expounding a text of the Bible, or a precept 
from the Gospel, and mingling with their commen- 
taries familiar recitals or strange metaphysical 
dissertations, but always with a practical object, 
and to regulate thought and life. I paused one 
day before two of these groups. In one, the 
preacher held a book in bis hand, Travels in Africa, 
from which be read an account of a missionnrv who 
had cored himself from a long illness by livinir 
soberly and drinking water : “ You see plainly firnn 
that,’’ concluded he, “ that drinking water cannot 
be injurious to health,” The other orator, a rigivi 
Calvinist, maintained, against an opponent who 
argued with him, that man is not a free agent, an<i 
has no free will; “Look at this tree,” said ho, 
“ you will like to think that it is a house ; yon 
cannot think so ; you have therefore no free judg- 
*ment,” The common sense of his auditors was 
confounded, but they still continued to iistt n 
attentively. These do not include, by a great 
number, all the people of London, and nil their 
recreations; but amongst them there are many 
families who have no other. 

Beyond the metropolis, in the valleys and on the 
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hills which surround it, at Richmond, Hampstead, 
and Norwood, nature is charming, as much so as 
she can be rendered by her own attractions, well 
trained and cultivated by the hand of man. She 
wants grandeiu* of outline and brilliancy of light ; 
she pleases and attracts without exciting emotion 
or astonishment. Country seats, parks, villas, and 
cottages are so thickly sprinkled throughout this 
country that nature seems to be placed there at the 
service of man and for his sole enjoyment. I 
visited tlie most important of these residences, 
rwo in particular made an impression on me; Sion 
House, which belongs to the Duke of Northumber- 
land, and Chiswick, the property of the Duke of 
Dexonshire. Sion House recalls the abodes of 
royalty. Its conservatories have long been con- 
sidered the richest in England. The dining hall is 
supported by twelve columns of verd antique, the 
tiiiest, they say, in existence, and found about a 
(■entury ago, in the Tiber. The grandfather of the 
prcsiMit Duke of Northumberland bought and 
transported them to England. Superb cows were 
j)asturing in a lovely meadow under the windows 
of the hall adorned by these columns, and into the 
room the Duke himself was rolled in his arm-chair, 
gouty and helpless. Chiswick bears no resem- 
blance to Sion House. It is a delightful Italian 
villa, without the sun, without the Brenta, without 
all that warm and glowing nature which animates 





^ fflnbdluhes, in Italy, the most nunnto arn^- 
teetore. . Atthe foot of the staiioase, in a comer, 
is A statae by Palladio, seated, which has the air of 
shivenDg. Chiswick is too much ornamented, too 
pretty. The pretty only suits the South. The 
women of Spain or of Provence deck themselves in 
ribands of all colours, in trinkets of gold and silver 
of every kind. This suits their light and airy car- 
riage, the vivacity of their movements, and their 
habits of mind and body. Lady Clainirarde was 
at Chiswick entirely enveloped in white muslin, 
with a single jewel in the centre of her forelicad. 
She was beautiful, and in harmony with her coun- 
try. Houses are like {wrsons ; either in point of 
art or for the usages of life they .should accord with 
their climate. The park ofc Chiswick presmits n 
type of England. Nowhere els«; have I seen such 
thick, even, and delicate green-sward. It resem- 
bles elastic velvet. 

In my excursions round London, I nmdi; tu • 
visits, not to country seats, but to public estJiblish- 
ments, which warmly interested me. I esivmimil 
two great schools, dedicated, the one to the niobf 
humble and destitute of the social classes, tlu; otln i 
to the most elevated and influential. Tht re whs 
then, and is still, no doubt, at Norwood, a jjopuhu- 
school, containing nearly a thousand poor children, 
bom in the work-shops, or picked up in the streets 
of London. The first object which struck my view 
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on entering the vast eonrt of the house, was a.large 
ship, with its masts, sails, and rigging The court 
represented the deck of the vessel, from whence 
rose the masts and equipment. From eighty to a 
liundred small boys, between seven and twelve 
years of age were in the court, commanded by an 
old sailor. At a signal from him, I saw all these 
youngstcra spring upon the vessel, and clamber up 
the masts, yards, aud ropes. In two minutes, a 
diminutive urchin of nine years old, was seated at 
the head of the mainmast, one huudred and twenty 
feet above the ground, and from that pinnacle, 
jirotully moved with his foot tlie principal flag. 
All the rest were scattered around, some stationary, 
othi rs in motion. It was an organized struggle of 
iioldncss, skill, self-p(»session, aud natural activity. 
The greater part of these boys were destined for 
sailors. Tljcy wore also trained to other avocations. 
In the various compartments of the school, juvenile 
earpentoi's, tailors, shoemakci's, and grooms, as also 
laundivssos, were at work, some occupied in their 
manual apprenticeship, others collated in the read- 
ing or singing rooms. Many amongst them had a 
mean and sickly aspect, a sad indication of their 
origin ; hut they #ere evidently living under a 
system of healthy exercise, of humane discipline, 
aud in training for an honest future. A little 
hunip*backed boy, twelve years of age, directed the 
singing class with intelligence and authority. 



Hi vwb after nj Tint to tl» eebool at Her. 
on Ui%4th of June, I found myeeif at Eton 
OoftilSe. I termed, witii the worthy end kamed 
piindpel, whudi that great aemiiiaTy baa lately lost, 
Br. Hawtey, the halls of study, refectory, and li- 
biaiy, in which are educated the eight or nine 
hundred future members of parliament, judges, 
generals, admirals, and bishops of England. Every- 
thing in that building has a substantial and elevated 
air, an air of strength, regularity, and liberty. 
Erect, in the centre of the court, stands the statue 
of Heniy VI, that imbecile monarch, scarcely a 
king in his own time, but who, nevertheless, still 
presides, after the lapse of four centurie.s, in tin* 
establishment he founded for the education of ins 
country. Surrounding the house are the mot 
splendid meadows, and in them the finest trees that 
can be looked upon. In front, Windsor, that royal 
castle, which has {urcserved all the uppt'aranccs of a 
strong fortress, and perpetuates in the bosom ot 
modem pacific civilization, the image of the uhi 
royalty. There is nothing but the Thames betwi'cn 
Windsor and Eton, between the kings and the 
scholars, and the Thames on that day was ciAcrt’d 
with long, light, and hatidsotAe ixmts, fillcil vuth 
young lads in blue and white jackets, with smalt 
sattor’s hats, palling with all their might to win the 
prize of the rowing match. Both sides of the ri\(*r 
were covered with spectators on foot, mi horseback, 
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silent interest, in.tlM rival^ of the boats And in 
the midst of this agitatiixi, this crowd, three mag< 
nificent swans, astonished and scared, took shelter 
in the huge rushes of the banks, to escape from the 
usurpers of their empire. It was a delightful spec* 
taclc, which finished by an immense dinner of boys 
under a huge tent, surrounded, as royal banquets 
formerly were, by the crowd of lookers on. I found 
notiiing to blame, but the somewhat excessive sup* 
ply of champagne, which elevated these youths to 
a pitch of gaiety, rather too exuberant even for a 
fete in the open air. 

If 1 had visited England sixty or eighty years 
ago, this little incident would probably not have 
struck me. At that epoch, there were still, even in 
the elevated classes of English society, many ves* 
tiges of coarse and disorderly manners. Precisely 
because England has been for ages a land of liberty, 
the most opposite results of liberty have there de- 
veloped lhemselvc.s with all their contrasts. Puri- 
tanical siwerity has maintained itself by the side of 
(he conuption of the courts of Charles the Second 
ami the first Georges. Habits almost baibarous 
continued in the raidit of the progress of civiliza- 
tion ; the effect of power and wealth fiiiled to 
bani.sh from the high regions the mtoesses of vulgar 
intemperance ; even elevation of ideas and talents 
(lid not engender delicacy of tastes, and the same 
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SMdaii hn heem picked up dmok in tlie etnete, 
wl^ ike night befcne, had cap^vfded Parikuneni 
by hia eloqueDce. In our days, theae repulsive 
i^hings in the state of manners in England have 
disappeared, and English society has become as 
polbhed as free ; a condition in which coarse habits 
are compelled to reform or hide themselves, and 
wherein civilization shows itself from day to day 
more general and harmonious. Two points of pro- 
gress, which rarely march together, have been ac- 
complished and developed themselves within the 
last half century in England. Mural laws are 
strengthened, while manners have become softened, 
less mingled with violent excesses, and I may tndy 
add more elegant. And it is not oidy in the high 
or middle circles, it is also in the jwpular eiasse.'- 
that this double progress manifests itself. Domes- 
tic, laborious and regular life extends fts einpin 
over the latter ; they understand, seek after, and 
enjoy, more honest and more delicate recreatioii.s 
than brutal quarrelling and drunkenness. Tiie im- 
provement is, undoubtedly, very inconqilete , gru". 
passions and disorderly habits, ever ferment in tie 
bosom Cf obscure and idle misery, and there are 
, always in London, Manchester, or GJa.sgow, am|»lc 
materials for the most revolting dcscn|)tiun^. ^ut 
taken altogether, civilization and liberty have, in 
Eoglfmd, in the course of the nineteenth century, 
Tather than to evil. Religious 
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liitht C2iiutiait tlio iii1i»D%eiioe and inde* 

fidigable activitj of the educated ordeii, tlie good 
aenae scattered amongst all classes have struggled, 
and are still struggling effective agaimt the vices 
of sodety and the evil tendencies of human nature. 
When we have lived for some time in England, we 
feel ourselves in a cold but wholesome air, in which 
moral and social health is stronger than moral and 
social disease, although the latter is still abundant. 

\Vhen 1 say that in England the air is cold, in 
society as in the climate, 1 do not mean to say that 
the English jMioplc are cold ; observation and my 
own cxjHjricnce have taught me the contrary. We 
not only meet amongst them lofty sentiments and 
arcknt passions ; they arc also very capable of pro- 
found alfeclions, which, once entering into their 
liearfs, beeofuc often as tender as they are deeply 
soatcil. ^Vhat they want is instinctive, prompt, 
universal syniputliy ; the disposition which, without 
special notice or tic, knows how to comprehend the 
ideas and sentiments of others, to humour, or even 
to mingle with thom^ and thus to. render the re- 
lations of life easy and agreeable. It is not that 
tlu> English estimate social intercourse lightly, and 
arc not extremely curious as to what others think 
or do ; but their curiosity always requires to ac- 
anutticMlato itself to their dignity and timidity. 
Througli awkwardness or shyness, as much 
through pride, they seldom exhibit what they really 
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fed. Hence results, in their external n^Iatiuiis and 
manners, a deficiency of grace and warmth, which 
chills and occasionally repulses. Kven amongst 
themselves they are little frank and cordial ; they 
have almost always an air of disdainful and caustic 
reserve which breathes and inspires a secret and 
trivial discontent. In the main, they feel a great 
need of, and a strong desire for intellectual move* 
rnent and recreation ; th^ are fond of conversation, 
lod i vhen dfeied to them imder varied and ani- 
iwili of them* 

mlrec* and a fesr brillianl ttey 

addom d»|daj enthnsiasm or tdee the initiative. 
Ihey know not how to do wba^ pleasea them, 
or to enjoy at cue thdr own^inteliigencea. The 
fire ia there, bat covered up ; the to kindle 
it most come from withoot. 

Daring the solHaiy leisure which the affairs of 
the embasiy rmd the nex^saary Obligations of society 
often afforded me, I studied with deep interest this 
gnpat society so strongly constituted and at the 
same time so free, in which ao many contrasts 
destroy the harmony of the whole, and in which 
human nature so liberally develops itself, although 
leetnuoed by curbs and counterpoisGa which pro 
y«it its pretensions and extrava^^ices from pro* 
oeodii^ to the last excises. 1 fearned much ui 
Ulii mmal and social study whidh opened to me, 
at every step, new horirona, without making mo 
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forjzft tny dnincstic solitude. The English are 
right ill attiu hing the highest value to their in- 
tenial life, to their home, and above all to the 
ch.siiKss of ilu! conjugal tic. They would not 
liiid, in their country, in public life, that movement, 
variety and facility, that harmony of all the rela- 
tions which < Isewhere, and for many people, almost 
supply the jilacc of happiness. A foreigner, a man 
of intelligence, who had lived much in England, 
remariced to me ^ If one were in good health» 
hiq[)py at and rieb« it would be wdl to 
be an Baglidinuin.** Tbe terms we too eXM^g, 
and there are in England, at least as mneh as 
elsewhere, many happy lives within more moderate 
condititms. But it is certain that to enjoy English 
society we must cling to domestic and serious 
gratifications rather than give ourselves up to the 
lighter employments of the world and the current 
of events. 
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TUB TKBAT\ TBK i»kh or Jl I.V, 


Arrival of Chekib Effendi in London — Xotf* >>y him 

an the iilst. of May to the five Pleiii[x>tentiarit»- 
taona of the Engiiah Cabinet and Public— lu^trucrtiona of M. 
!nii0r»-~UneasiziC8S of the Anatrian, lkaas$ian« and Pmsaian 
]ni 90 i]M 3 feeat^^ desire for » |>ram|it settlement of 

lim Siwter^ of Lord XVdnimtim to 

^ wait and protract'— Question addressed by me to M. Thkrs 
on ^ Arrangement which would give to MeheoM^ Ali, 
l^gjpt hereditarily and Syria for life — His Answer—My 
Preaimttment of the Treaty of Poor— PaB of Khosrew Paeba 
at Constantinople - Joy of Mehemet Aii at that Nirws — 
Measure at Constantinople, and his Confidente ii\ a direin, 
arrangement wyth the Sultan^ — ^Attitude of the French Ca^ 
billet in this respect — Efibct of the inteUigeiK^ in London— 
Lord PalmuTiiton presses the Solution of the Aifair — Suc" 
cjessive Councils of the Englisli Cabinet — I iLi.^ 

Position and its Dangers to M. Thierst- 1 a}:«o ttiform 
Duke of Broglie and Gcfueml Bartdnind — L^jrd 
calls me to the Poreigti OiEce and c<ii<«nunka&tt*i^ i*,» rnC' ihv 
Conclusion of the Trc^aty of the l/Jth .Lily Iw'twt en th*; 
Powers-^Memorandtim addn:?ssed to France?— My 
ti€aia-><*>The French Cabinet is justly offerukd at not 
been, previously infonned of thh. <lefinitive nmAi^tiou. and 
asl^ed to express its own- €aus*j« for this w^tiduct idtU-t 
SngHsh OabimH^Answer of tlm French i^kbinet to ihf 
M«mcrandum--<-My Interview with Ixud IWmeriW)tts 
wbett commttnicadng it to himr-*True Motives of the hurried 
a^ i^csikl^ conclusicm erf^the Treaty of iW tfdh of J tily 
the french and Enghth Pohoy at 
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If :1ft ('ri Is— A K* ]>f»rt is tipmtd iu PiiriH that T ha<l not fore- 

- Ill i’. or ap]*: thi? Calnnot — AJy Ih'lutatioiiH of that 

!: jM>ri — of Mintlh ill Fnuir<- My Attitude in London 

- '1 )h' Kiui: i dlh iiii*. with M. 'I'hierH, to the Chateau d’Eu 

- 1 h a; • ja'io : ‘0 on the ^ixtli of August. 

1 TAKK iij) the Jlustern Question at the point 
win re I left it, at the arrival in England of the 
new Turkish anihassador, Chekib Effendi, who was 
expected there before the negotiations could be 
nclivelv resumed. M. Thiers announced to me 
on the llth of IV.Iay that he had reached Paris; 
“Chekib Effendi is here,” be said; “he seems 
a6}e intelligent ; one can talk with hiiii. He 
brings «the absnrd demands of the Porte, bnt, in 
fact, he considers them absurd. I havegpven him 
the best advice I could, bnt that goes for little ; he 
will repeat to you the follies of the seraglio without 
approving of them. Besides, the question in Lon- 
don will never rest with the Turkish plenipoten- 
tiary.'’ 

It was not, in fact, with the Porte that the 
decision rested, and Chekib Effendi knew this 
well. He called on me on his arrival. I held the 
saim; language to him that I did to all the world : 
'* The Ottoman Empire is going ; if a war is 
excited there, no matter of what kind, it will go 
more rapidly. The immobility of the East and 
the general accord of the West are the only con-* 
ditions on which the Porte can last. If either 
fails, if we divide here or they fight in Asia, it 
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is the beginning of the end.” With the reserve 
which his position commanded, Chekib Etfendi 
agreed with me ; but the more he did so, the more 
he seemed anxious that the five powers should 
unite; and admitting this necessity we resumed 
our embarrassment. The French cabinet had not 
only rqected the overtures of the ministers of Aus- 
tria and Prussia that Mehemet Ali in obtaining 
hereditaiy possession of Egypt should retain Syria 
for life ; it bad also repulsed the concession which 
Lord Palmerston had offered us for the Pacha, 
of the greater portion of the pachalic of St. Jean 
d’Acre and of that fortress itself. “ We lyul the 
partition of Syria unacceptable by the Pacha,” 
wrote M. Thiers to me on the same day on which 
he announced the speedy arrival in J/)ndon of 
Chekib Effendi; “we are certain, from his latest 
known dispositions, that he will not agree to it. 
Fancy that at present he renews his claim uprai 
Adana, seems no longer disposed to yield it, 
threatens to pass the Taurus, and to set everything 
in a blaze. Judge then how he will listen to the 
project of cutting Syria in two.” And a few weeks 
later, on the lOtb of June: “I have replied be- 
fmrehand.to the proposition of cutting Syria it; 
two. It is inadmissible, not from the [mint cl 
'View of our individual interest in the question, but 
from the most important of all— The 
Pacha of Egypt will never concede what is there 
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required of him. We might certainly wrest from 
him Cnndia and the Holy Cities, and perhaps 
Adana, hnt never any portion of Syria. We shall 
never therefore lend ourselves, as co-operators, to 
a senseless project, without chance of success, and 
which can only be executed by force. Now, we 
neither desire force, nor believe in its eflect.” 

I thus found myself, on resuming the negotiation, 
incapable of making a step ; 1 had nothing to ofler 
and could accept nothing ; 1 was as immovable as 
Chekib Eft’eiuli was powerless. 

On the 31st of May I received a note which 
Chekib Effendi addressed to the plenipotentiaries 
of the five powers, and in which, while reminding 
them that on the i7th of July 1S39, they had 
proinisrtl the Porte their accord and support, he 
complained of the \nulecided state in which the 
(juestion still rested, exposed the daily increasing 
evil resulting therefrom to the Ottoman Empire, 
and demanded without delay a definite solution 
and a jjrompt action. I immediately transmitted 
f liis nf»tc to M. Thiers ; “ If your Excellency,” said 
I, "judges it of a nature to require new instruc- 
tions, I beg you to forward them at once. I have 
not yet spoken with any one ; but evidently the 
matter is about to feceive an impulse, which, 
without perluqis leading to a definitive result, will* 
for some days, at least, be strong and pressing. 
All the world is now oonvinoed that there is, for 

p 
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the Ottoman Empire, danger in delay ; all the 
woiid holds the same language on this subject. 
For my own part, in applying myself constantly 
to prove that a vidmit adution would add to Uw 
1 expieas my aato tiie neoea- 

Wi^ of a % mid piK^ anangMiient » not 
atooni^yrfelt. 

**There i8 mnch agitation in tibe edimet 1 do 
not hesitate to say that, with the excepticm tit Lord 
John Russell, whose ideas 1 am iK>t thbiooghly 
acquainted with, the greater portion of its members, 
as well those who seldom busy themselves in ques- 
tions of foreign policy as the others wlto make 
them their study, disapprove in reality of the f>olicv 
of Lord Palmerston, are disquieted by and would 
prefer emerging from rather than engaging if) it 
more deeply. I do not s{)eak only of Lord Holland 
and Lord Clarendon, whose opinions have long 
been formed; I believe that the eonviction of a 
serious danger, in any line of conduct that might 
rekindle civil war in the East, and which would 
not be conjointly adopted by the five powers, )- 
strongly established in the minds of Lord AKl- 
bounie and Lord Lansdownc, and at this menu tu 
governs their words and wMes: ‘ All that we do 
together will be gocai,* Lora Melbourne smd to mt 
last Sunday ; ‘ anything that we might do separatei v 
would be bad and dangeroua.’ 

“ 1 know that withiu the lai^ few days there has 
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l>een an animated debate io the cabinet, in the 
course of which many objections were raised 
toliord Palmerston’s ideas, and serious efforts were 
made to adopt other views. 

“ Around the cabinet, in the ministerial party 
there is a simi^ movmnm^ Ihe ^sSentears do 
not yet separate ; they avmd even spealuig openly, 
for they fear to shake the oalmet already tottering, 
and to which they are sincerely attached. But 
amongst themselves and in their more intimate 
conversations, the greater portion do not hesitate 
to say that they will not follow Lord /Palmerston, 
and that, if he persists in risking eveiything to 
take Syria from the Pacha, he will encounter more 
apposition than he expects. 

•' They reckon, for the success of their opposition, 
oil the necessity in which Lord Palmerston would 
)h' placed of asking supplies for coercive measures. 
Tlicv think the debate would be very warm, that 
inany friends of the cabinet would signify their 
di.sa|)prol>ation, and that probably the sums re> 
<|uiivil would not be voted. 

‘‘ I have rciuson to believe, without however being 
liilly assured of it, that Lord Grey’s small party in 
tiu! House of t/omraous would, in that case, renew 
the disagreement whicK had sprung up on the in- 
troduction of Lord Stanley’s bill for Ireland. 

“ 'I'he 'I'ory opposition stands on considerable 
reserve. Some of its members were, I believe, in- 

p 2 



tKsed ioMow little eemareoDlxird Fldmenton’s 
|K)lk^ and bis dispoeitbo to craeiliato the oomt of 
Bns^ If I am not mistaken, th^ noir pause in 
that bias ; and the part/, as well as its principal 
leaders, particularly in the House of Commons, 
would eagerly seize this occasion, or any other, to 
attack the ministry with some chance of success. 

** As to the public in general, I believe its dis- ^ 
position becomes more and more opposed to any 
measure which might compromise the peace of 
Europe, and more favourable to union with Trance 
and moderation towards the Pacha. 

“ Such appears to me, at this moment, the state 
of opinion here. But on the other band, Lord 
Palmerston’s designs seem to be always the same. 
He thinks, that in giving up the fortress of vSt. 
Jean d’Acre to the Pacha, he has yielded to us an 
important and didicult concession. His self-love is 
materially compromised. Finally, such is the con- 
struction of bis mind, that, when once certain ideas 
are established there they till and occupy it so 
strongly that op|K)site notions which are brought 
before him may obtain passing attention Init no 
permanent entry. And, at the same time, I am 
very far from feeling assured that, amongst his col- 
leagues, thase who differ from him, and are dis- 
turbed by that difference, are resolved to o[)po8c 
him strongly, either to change or arrest his policy 
at the moment of execution.” 
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M. Thiers replied 0D the lUh of June: "The 
iuformation contained in jonr last dispatches on 
the present aspect of the Eastern question in Lon> 
don, has engaged the entire attention of the King’s* 
government. The communication of the new 
Ottoman ambassador, a manifestation so expressive 
of the dangers to which the prolongation of the 
statu quo would expose the Porte, does not, how- 
ever, alter the position ; and although it calls, on our 
j)art, for an answer somewhat more developed than 
tliut which you gave to the preceding ambassador, 
it is evitlent that you cannot place yourself upon 
another ground. We certainly do not intend to 
ignore the step of the 27th of July, 1839, of which 
the Porte cea.ses not to avail itself; but we are 
caileil upon to nunark that the bearing of it is 
iMitirely misconstrued, because they lose sight of 
the circumstances under which it was made. The 
powers, before the death of the Snltan Mahmoud, 
lM!lbre the battle of Nezib and the defection of the 
'I'ni kisli lleet, had no other object than to prevent 
a collision between the Porte and the Pacha, and 
to reconcile them by an interposition exclusively 
jyacitic. How then can wc believe that at the 
moment when the Porte, by a concurrence of cir- 
cumstances owing in a great measure to its own im- 
pnident provocations, found itself so heavily compro- 
mised, the same powers should suddenly change 
their policy, and engage themselves to obtain for 
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the evoD by fierce, what it bad in riew in 
attwsking Mehemet AH in despite of their repreaen> 
tatUHis? Evidently, such could not have been 
fteir intention. What they proposed was, to afford 
the Porte a moral aid which might raise its courage 
and save it from the complete yoke of its powerful 
vassal. That end has been attained. This is tht; 
real state of the question. For the rest, I leave 
entirely to you the measure and terms of the answer 
you will have to give to the Ottoman Anibassador. 
..... I see, in the consent now yielded by the 
cabinet of London to an arrangement which would 
leave the Viceroy in possession of the town of St. 
Jean d’Acre, a real progress towards ideas of con- 
ciliation. On this ground alone I approve of it, 
for it does not depend on me to see in this single 
concession the practical basis of an arrangement.” 

To these instructions M. Thiers added the fediow- 
ing information : “I believe they are opening their 
eyes at Constantinople and returnitig to more 
rational ideas. I send, to convince you of this, tiie 
last dispatches from Pera and Alexandria. You 
will see that in Egypt they feel their incrensinir 
power daily, and are less di8{>oscd than ever to give 
up Adana. All that Europe gains by these <h;lays 
is to render the Porte weaker and the Pacha niori; 
exacting.” 

Analogous intelligence reached London, and the 
diplomatic body began to feel uneasy. They 
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dreaded some new and unexpected incident, a brisk 
attack by Mebemet Alil>eyond the Taunts, a sudden 
act of weakness at Constontinople. The plenipo* 
tentiaries of the three great Northern powers par- 
ticipated in these alonns. On the 1 1th of June I 
liappened to be in the waiting-room at the Foreign 
Office. Baron de Briinnow entered ; “ I recog- 
nized your carriage at the door," he said, “and I 
came tip. I am delighted to meet and chat a little 
with you." Me at once alluded to the note of 
t'hckib Effendi, the deplorable state of the Ottoman 
Empire, the internal disorganisation which resulted 
froip the very reforms attempted for its improve- 
ment, the danger of prolonged suspense, the neces- 
sity, the urgent necessity of effecting an arrange- 
ment between the Sultan and' the Pacha, which 
should put an end to this ever augmenting evil, 
and prevent an explosion, a confusion by which we 
shoidd all be seriously embarrassed. 

“ 1 have received on this subject from St. Peters- 
Inirgh," said he, “ the most positive and pressing 
instructions. Never has the moderation, I ought 
rather to say the magnanimity of the Emperor 
displayed itself more signally. He is acquainted 
with the progress of the evil, he sees the Ottoman 
Empire menaced with ruin ; and far from wishing 
to take advantage of it, ho desires only the re- 
establishment of peace, of a peace which shall 
restore that Empire. He orders me to urge thia 
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strongly on the British cabinet. Let France and 
England then understand each other ; all depends 
on their accord ■, there is nothing determined, no* 
thing exclusive to prevent this concert. Do you, 
on your side, yield to such an arrangement as Lord 
Palmerston can adopt ; make some concessions. 1 
protest to you that if Lord Palmerston were pre- 
sent, I should hold the same language. The Em- 
peror has no other wish than to see this dangerous 
question settled in common accord between the five 
powers, and peace restored in the East.” 

I listened to Baron de Briinnow, interposing 
only to remind him that we had invariably deseed 
peace in the East, and an amicable arrangement 
between the Sultan and the Pacha — the only means 
of re-establishing a' solid peace. Me repcatttd to me 
several times in the name of the Emperor Nicholas, 
that it was necessary France should agree with 
England, and that all should be regulated in 
concert. 

On the following day, the 12th of June, Baron 
de Neumann called upon me, as much troubled as 
M. de Brunnow by the news which liad reached 
him from Vienna on the subject of Constantinople, 
and quite as urgent for a prompt and definitive 
arrangement. We deplored the obstinacy of Ix)r<l 
Paljnerston. He attributed it to Lord Ponsonby, 
“ whp never ceases." be said. “ to insist on the 
adoption of coercive measures, and who has sent 
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his secretary home to threaten bis resignation unless 
his advice is followed. I shall speak of this to 
Lord Palmerston,” added M. de Neumann, “ and if 
requisite to Lord Melbourne ; I shall insist strongly 
oil the necessity of a final settlement. If Mehemet 
Ali must have Syria, let him have it. Not here- 
ditarily ; no, that cannot be ; it will be too much 
opposed to the principle of the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. Besides, Mehemet Ali must 
give up the district of Adana ; the Porte requires 
it for its safety. But let us finish this business. I 
suspect that Lord Palmerston wants to wait, to 
Hel ay ; that be expects, at some later period, at 
another moment, to conclude the affair in a manner 
more conformable to his views. Meanwhile the 
nii.schi(‘f inci’eases, the danger presses; it is now 
clear that prolonged doubt injures the Sultan more 
tlian the Pacha, and all threatens a crisis which 
nobody tlesires. 1 hope the English cabinet will 
understand this, and I shall spare no pains to bring 
it to our opinion.” 

1 accepted the reciprocation of sentiments which 
M. do Nemnann proffered. 1 told him that the 
inf<lligencc I had received from Paris on the 
internal state of the Ottoman Empire and the 
danger of delay coincided with his. For the rest, 

I confined myself, as to the bases of the arrange* 
ment, to the ground prracribed to me, adding only 
that the Pacha bad become more exacting, and in 
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particular, less disposed to cede the district of 
Adana. 

‘ On the same day 1 had an intervievT with Lord 
Palmerston, and after speaking with him of various 
matters specially notified to me, I resumed the 
Eastern question. 1 wished to ascertain whether 
he would express the same anxiety to terminate 
it which M. de Briinnow and M. de Neumann had 
done, or if, as the latter had said, he was for the 
moment inclined to procrastinate. 

I saw without ditficulty that he was in a dilatory 
frame of mind, as if expecting some incident which 
he did not name. He raised doubts on my detail 
relative to the increasing distress and disorganiza- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire. “They arc much 
exaggerated,” he said, “ and I hear contrary ac- 
counts.” 

“ Pardon me, my lord ; if these .statements dif- 
fering from ours, come from Lonl I’onsonby, wi 
cannot attach much weight to them. Lord Pon- 
sonby has so often and so seriously deceived liim- 
self on the state of Turkey, that we have a right 
to suspect bis observations as much as his judg- 
ment.’' “ It is not from Lord Ponsonby alone , 
several of our consob transmit to me the sam*- 
ftets; precise facts which prove that the hatti- 
eeAeri^of Bedschid Pacha u neither so impotent 
nor sa powerlras as people please to say. Thnw 
{uehas, amongst others, who oppressed the petqilc 
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and robbed the Sultan, have been recently dis- 
missed, one on the side of Erzeroum, unless I am 
mistaken. In those provinces, at least, the people 
are contented, and the money returns to the public 
treajftiry.” 

I persisted in my doubts; I explained our 
reasons for thinking that hesitation and delay had 
no other effect than that of rendering the Porte 
weaker and the Pacha more exacting ; I urged the 
dangers of a sudden crisis. Lord Palmerston lis- 
tened and allowed the conversation to languish. 
“ We have not yet received any answer,” he said, 
“to the arrangement proposed by M. de Neumann, 
and to which I consented.” He spoke of giving 
up to Mohemet Ali a large portion of the pachalic 
of iSt. .lean d’Acre, including the fortress. “ There 
has been no formal proposition,” I replied. “ No, 
but it is an idea, a basis of arrangement on which 
1 wish to know the positive opinion of the French 
government. I ask it from you.” 

'I’his request of Lord Palmerston was evidently, 
on his part, a mere pretext for delay while appear- 
ing to act. I had liot left him in ignorance that 
tlni French government, convinced that Mehemet 
Ali would not accept the partition of Syria, did not 
l(X)k upon that proposition ** as the practical basis 
of an arrangement.'* 1 instantly informed M. 
'rhiers of liord Palmcarston’s adherence to the cession 
of St. Jean d’Acra. ** Has yonr Excellency,” said 
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1, ** tranunitted to Alexandria the idea of M. de 
Ifnmittin* Has the Peeha replied? Can 1, in 
^WNiiatioi^ taeat this idea at njeeted a Innmd 
iiiilQtitn nf the Padia, and not nen^ hf oaat 
oongeclarea as to hia probaUe aiMwer? Yom^Bx* 
edOen^ knows that we have always spoken of 
OOfsehres as nearly indifferent, on oar own account, 
to any particular territopal airangemeut betureen 
the Sultan and the Pacha, and ready to acknow* 
ledge as good any concessions that could be ob- 
tained from the latter. I think we ought to hold 
scrupulously to this ground. Neither the refusal, 
nor the advice to refuse, should, as U apjK'tirs to iiu , 
be imputable to us.” 

I reverted at the same time to another idea, inort* 
plausible in itself, and which seemed tfj me to prt • 
sent more chances of success tor a settieux t-.t. ( >'i 

the 24th of June I wrote to M. Thiers ; 

“I said to you on the l.jth of June; ‘ M f 
Neumann and M. de Hulow arc again n idv to 
leave Egypt to the Pacha hereihtaniy, ami '‘)t i 
for life, provided that he restores .\tSanu .on' 
Candia. They have made a step further, thv ) 
declare themselves disposed to announce tin*' »o 
Lord Palmerston and to demand his tonnal am >• 
sion; they believe that M, de llrunnow would jom 
with them in this sense.’ You answered me on 
the lOtb, ‘Certainly, if it were agreed to yield 
Syria, (a comma) and Egypt hereditanly to the 
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Pacha, the five powers would then act reasonably 
and we should make great efforts to succeed. But 
the Pacha^s head is inflated^ and we are sure of 
nothing with him. Uadnr anydroumstances, such 
a reflation would be a grait ocmqiiest for us and 
we should change our attitude immediately.* I 
think you remembered, in answering me, what I 
had said to you ; that your reply referred to an 
arrangement which would give Egypt to the Pacha 
hereditarily and Syria for/^c, and that your comma 
after Syria, while there is none between Egypt 
and the word hereditarily, clearly bears this inter- 
jirctation. Nevertheless, I require to know posi- 
tively and I beg you to tell me. We touch perhaps 
on the rrisis of this affair. This step farther which 
1 unuH'd to you, and which consists, on the part of 
•Vustria ami Russia, in declaring to Lord Palmer- 
>11)11 that lie must content himself to leave Syria 
to tl.e I'acha for life and yield this important con- 
eos.‘)ion to I'rance, — this step, I say, is, if I mistake 
not, being taken at this moment. The colleagues 
of Lord Palmerston on the one hand, the Ministers 
of Austria and Prussia on the other, are pressing him 
I believe, while I write, to make his decision. If they 
snececd, all w'ill feel that they have gained a great 
victory, and have arrived at teasonable propositions 
for an arrangement. It is therefore of the utmost 
imitortana; that 1 should know your intentions on 
this subject ; for on my language, no matter how 
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immd itBliy H any tUlwf tM prompt 

tlMBBlMfeWi BfAfeOtWfl 

dboot, throi^ wliidb Lord BdoMiBtoB, prol^ii^ 
by ibe disappranted hopes and disooiiteDt bia 
eoUeagoes and the other {denipt^dariea, m^ht 
toddenly re-engage tliem in bia ayatem* and mduce 
them to adopt, aa/our, bis project for vithdraving 
Sjriia from the Pacha, and the employment, if 
necessary, of coercive means. Much, very much 
will be tried in the cabinet and amongst the pleni- 
potentiaries to act as Jive, in concert with us, ami 
without coercion. I do not undertake to promiM- 
that all will be done, and that a conclusion as /o^r 
is absolutely impossible. We may be, from one 
nioment to another, placed in this ahernatne ; 
either to give Egypt hereditarily and Sv ria I’or iii'< 
to the Pacha, in return for the cession of the Ifoiy 
Cities, of Candia and Adana, and by arrangciuvi.t 
of five ; or to take Syria from the Pacha iiy an 
avangement of four, and by means of coeu-ion, >t 
necessary. I do not say for certain that, the iirst 
arrangement failing, the second will be cJinud 
out ; but 1 mention it us |> 06 siiile. Our eiuet 
strength at present lies in the common ettbrts ot 
nearly ail the members of4he cabinet, ami of the 
ministers of Austria and Prussia to induce lA>rii 
Palmerston to give up Syria. If after hso ing huc- 
ceeded in this labour they do not reap tlu* fruit of 
a definitive and unanimoits settlement, i cannot 
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aiiBwer, I repeat, tar what th^ may do. Let me 
have. I of yoa, lindw hypothem, your 
predee views and instittodom." 

M. Thiers replied to me on the 80th of Jane : 
“ My comma meant nothing. When 1 spoke to 
you of a great conquest which would change our 
attitude, I alluded to Egypt hereditarily and Syria 
hereditarily. Nevertheless, I have consulted the 
cabinet ; they deliberate, they incline a little , to- 
wards a concession. Meanwhile, we shall see. 
Delay e-xplaininij yourself. We must wait for a 
short time. Nothing is decided.” 

While under the empire of the sentiments which 
]>rcvuile(i in the Chambers and witji the public, the 
French government confined itself within this purely 
critical and expectant policy, an event occurred at 
C'onstiUitinople which impressed on the Egyptian 
question a new and decisive impulse. The grand 
vizier Kliosn w Facha, a clever Turk of the old 
sehoo], energetic and corrupt, long an intimate 
advisor of the Sultan Mahmoud and the inveterate 
(‘iieiiiy of iMcluMnet Ali, was suddenly dismissed. 
Ill reporting his fall .on the 17th of May to the 
Frencli cabinet, the ambassador of France at Con- 
stantinople, the Count de Pontois added ; “ This 
important event has not, however, the significance 
and bearing which way be attributed to it in 
Kuropc ; it indicates no change in the policy of 
the Divan nor any intention of being reconciled to 



lidMOet AE H ii to be* attributed^ tha^ aa^t 
to ibfi diaeoveiy of aeeiet mideitteiidiogi between 
Kboereir and Russia, and even ni(Hre, as I bdieve, 
to the ambiticn of Redsdiid Padia, and bis desire 
to rid himself saccessivdy of all who might balance 
his influence or excite his snspicions. Be that as 
it may, Redschid Pacha is to-day master of the 
ground. May he comprehend that the first use he 
ought to make of bis power should be to restore peace 
to his country, by taking advantage of the favour- 
able opportunity offered to him by the fail of 
Khosrew, who was looked u|)on by public opinion 
as the most important obstacle to an accoumioiia- 
tion with Mehemet Ali. 

At the same time that M. <le Pontois announced 
in Paris the dismissal of Khosrew Pacha, he has- 
tened to transmit the same news to M. Cochch t, 
Consul-General for France, at Alexamlria. ' Im- 
mediately 00 the recei[)t of this dispatch," -\l. 
Qpchelct wrote on the 20tb of May to M. Thicr-i , 
“ I repaired, although much indisposed, to tii< 
country house inhabited by Mehemet Ali since llu 
plague has raged so intensely <it>d some of his ser- 
vants have died of it. Before acquainting him a it it 
the contents of the letter of M, de Pontois, I asked 
what news he had received from Constant inojile. 
He mentioned the dismissal of the scroskier Halil 
Pacha, but 1 saw clearly that he knew nothing 
of the disgrace of the grand Mrizicr. I told him 



1 had impwtaot iotdl}^;eiioe4o oonm 
that before annoiinoiog it I required him to ^Mge 
his word that he would inotiue to mjr advice aUd be 
moderate in his preteosions. He made die promise 
as far as it might coincide with his interests. I 
then informed him that Khosrew Pacha was on the 
point of being dismissed. Mehemet Ali sprang up 
on his divan ; bis face assumed an expression of 
oxtraordiuarv joy, and tears even came into his eyes. 
1 told him 1 was happy to be the first to bring him 
tins good news, and on that ground considered 
myself entitled to advise him. I then read to 
liim the letter of M. de Pontois, and urged him 
vehemently to show himself respectful and devoted 
to the Sultan, moderate and conciliating towards the 
Porte. 1 was going to tell him to commence by 
sending hack the Turkish fleet, when Mehemet Ali 
jumped down from his divan, and after walking 
up and down at a rapid pace, and reflecting for 
some minutes, came up to me, clapped me on the 
breast with his open palm, squeezed both my 
hands with emotion, and said, *As soon as I re- 
( e\v» oiiicial notice of the dismissal of the grand 
\ i/.icr, 1 shall send ray first secretary, Sami Bey, 
to (.'onstnntinoplo to offer to the Sultan the homage 
of my respect and devotion; I shall request his 
Highness’s permission to send back the Ottoman 
tUxit under the command of Moustouch Pacha, the 
Egyptian Admiral. 1 shall beg him to permit my 

0 
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fOB Sud Bey to accoaipany the fleet, to prostrate 
l&nMltf.b^oire him. 1 shall write to Ahmed Fctbi 
soon as a good onderstandiDg and 
igoe reitoiedi I anai^ inatten 
*Sttoh omdiiot** 1 said, ‘is worthy 
idydB; tins wifl lestoie yon to the good graees 
the Saltan, and dispose the allied poweis favour- 
ably. Evince moderation now in yonr pretensums, 
£»* I forewarn yon, that in spite of aU we have at- 
tempted, they will never consent to abandon Adana 
to you.’ ' Leave me to act,* replied the Pacha ; * we 
shall agree, b^ond all doubt.* ” 

This was precisely what the French cabinet de- 
sired, and the end towards which it constantly 
verged, in spite of the fetters imposed on it by the 
engagement for concerted action settled between 
the five powers by the note of the 27th of .July and 
the subsequent negotiation in London earned on in 
virtue of that engagement, luimcduitely aft(.r itii, 
accession to the ministry, on the 21st of March, 
1840, M. Thiers had written to me Could sw 
operate at Constantinople or at Cairo by reeoia- 
mending the two parties to come to a direct utider- 
standing? We have done this, while confiumg our- 
selves to very pressing advise. But to op. a a 
spedid negotiation, which might be imputed tu u.^, 
woald produce no better effect, and would < \|kk>c 

* Saoeestor to Khofirew raefaa aa grout] >izicr, aud Itn 
marly mabtuuniOr in Prance. 


[:;,t«Dd a| 

ipaifekAito.’ 
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us, as regards England, to the reproach of dupli- 
city, for she would say we temporize in London, to 
act at Cairo or at Conatantinqle. And some 
weeks later, on the 28th(tf Apitt he added, ‘*1 
have recomoiended dnr agenli at and Cksi- 
stantinople, not to pinh oo a difOi!t hegotial^^ 
tween the Sultan arid the Padia, lat England 
should accuse us of playing a doable gamr, and of 
temporizing in London while we act at Cairo and 
Constantinople. I urge MM. de Pontois and 
Cochelet to encourage a disposition to make sacri- 
fices ; I convey to the Porte that it will never be 
rescued in Loudon by an agreement between the 
five powers ; I cause the Pacha to be told that we 
shall not risk the great interests of France and of 
the world to gratify unreasonable demands. I 
hold the cable at both ends to reconcile the two 
j)artios, but 1 <lo not open any negotiation, to avoid 
all reproach founded on duplicity.” And when t 
couununicatcil to M. Thiers the note addressed on 
the dlst of May, by Chekib Efiendi to the five 
plenipotentiaries, demanding from them prompt 
and elfective concert, he answered ; ” I see but one 
course to follow, to answer this note as you did 
that of Nouri Eflbndi. Acknowledge its reception, 
and say that France is ready, as ever, to listen to 
the proposals for settlement that may be made, 
and to take the part in them, to which she is, in 
some measure, compelled by the fnendJy interest 



to abjme the im^ d Uie 27tb of Joly, 
1889 ; for a ra|plnon of policy, the open abandon- 
ment of onr earlier contract must be curdnUy avoid- 
ed. Bnt say nothing whatever tiiis deplorable 
engagement to terminate the Eastern question by a 
concerted action between the five powers.” 

On the 80th of June, 1840, a telegraphic dis- 
patch reached Paris, forwarded from Alexandria on 
the 16th of June by I^l. Cochelet. It ran thus; 
“On learning the dismissal of the grand vizier, 
Khosrew Pacha, Mchemet Ali ordered his first 
secretaiT, Sami Bey, to repair to Constantinople 
to offer the Sultan the homage of his devotion, and 
to request his orders for the return of the Turkish 
fleet. Mehemet Ali has no doubt that this spont<i- 
neons measure on his part will lead to a direct and 
amicable settlement of the Turco- Egyptian quc'j- 
tion.” 

In transmitting this dispatcli to me without 
delay, M. Thiers wrote; “We must apjM*ar fo 
infer frep this intelligence, and without drawing 
too much attention to it, that a spontaneous ar- 
rangement between the sovereign and the vassal 
woi^d be the best of all solutions. The Pacha 
thinks that the impulse of feeling to which he 
yields will be redprocated, and that a treaty will 
follow immediately. ' He betievei, according to in- 
telligence which he considers certam, that the here- 
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diiauy rate orar^prpk wd 1^^ 
to hint; he si^ not^g with respect to Candia, 
Adana, and the H<dy Cities, and^when tdd that 
he must make sacrifices to Obtain an immediate 
and diiect settlement, he replies : * Be at your 
ease, every thing will be ai^ged.* I know not 
on what bis confidence reposes, but it is great, 
whether proceeding from his own satisfaction, or 
from trustworthy communications. So, at Con* 
stantinopie, it was thought at the date of the latest 
news, that the restoration of the fleet would pro- 
duce a great effect upon the Divan, and that liberal 
concessions might ensue. . . Such a state of affairs 
ojight to suggest many arguments against any con- 
clusive decision in London. At least, if anything, 
no matter what, should be proposed to you, you 
might reply that the two parties were on the point 
of agreeing between themselves, and that before 
settling terras on their account, it is much more 
natural to wait and ' sec what they are going to 
propose to each other. Any opinion delivered now 
us to wlmt might or might not be acc^table in 
Cairo, wordii be extremely rash; the joy of the 
Faclia on the one hand, and the satisfaction of the 
Sultan on learning the restoration of his fleet on 
the other, may signally alter the conditions. For 
myself, 1 am far f^rom considering the direct ar- 
rangement as concluded, or even probable ; but I 
look upon the new state of things as a powerfiil 
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ngiliiinii ttgaiDst any immediate decision in Lon> 
don. 1 have written to Alexandria, and to Con- 
itantinople, recommending moderation on both 
rides; W 1 have given advice only, and have 
been careful to restrain onr agents from any parti- 
cipation on their own responsibility, and as a 
French undertaking, in a treaty having for its 
object this direct arrangement. Should such an 
attempt be imputed to us, you might deny it. 
Young Eugene P^rier has been sent to Alexandria 
to remonstrate most urgently with the Pacha, in 
case he should incline to pause, and after having 
offered the fleet, to retract his word, and beconje 
unaccommodating in the general conditions of the 
treaty. I have even gone so far as to counsel his 
acceptance of Egypt hereditarily, and Syria for. 
lifer 

But while the fall of Khosrew Pacha, and, the 
conciliatory step of Mehemet Ali, created lively 
satisfaction in Paris, and ‘ excited a ho{}c that 
European intervention between the Sultan luid the 
Pacha would be set aside, this news produced in 
liondon a totally opposite effect. Lord Palmerston, 
who, for some time, had appeared little anxiou^ 
for a solution, suddenly resumed bis active policy, 
called the cabinet together, commimicated to it the 
intelligence recently conveyed to him from Con- 
stantinople by Count Pisani, private secretary to 
Lord Pmiibnby, and pressed his criles^ues to de- 
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bate and adopt the {dim of conduct he now proposed 
to them. I immedialply apprised M. Thiew of 
this new turn which the matter had taken. I 
informed him on the 6th and 9th of July, that on 
the 4th and 8th, cabinet councils had been held, 
that tlie last had been a long one, that on the same 
evening, Prince Dolgorouki had gone post to St. 
Petersburg; and on the 11th of July, I forwarded 
to the I'rench ministiy, in a dispatch which I here 
copy textually, a detailed account of the position, 
of the inquiries I had made, and of the results they 
led me to anticipate : 


“London, July 11, 1&40. 

” To the President of the Council, 

“ Sir, — Since the proposition of dividing Syria, 
by leaving to Mchemet Ali the fortress and a por- 
tion of the pachalic of St. Jean d’Acre was thrown 
aside, Lord Palmerston has seemed to avoid con- 
versation on the affairs of the East. I have resumed 
it once or twice, rather to establish thoroughly the 
policy of the King’s government, than to attempt, 
by direct discussion, a new step in the question, 
liord Palmerston *replied to me with the tone of a 
man who maintains his own views, but does not 
consider the moment propitious for action and 
wishes to gain time. 

" In fact, for several weeks, as I have already 
informed your ExceUenoyr ho neither named the 
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ilbiBi of tile Sast to the cabioet, nor aren com* 
IDniuoated to his colleaguesjlfae last note of Chekib 
EifendL 

“Meanwhile, the efforts of several members of 
the government, and of the diplomatic body, were 
still progressing in favour of an arrangement based 
upon the concession of Egypt to the Pacha here- 
ditarily, and Syria for life. 1 watched this pro- 
cedure without taking any part in it. Conformally 
to the instructions of your Excellency, I have 
neither adc^ted this idea, nor discouraged, by any 
preliminaiy or absolute declaration, those who are 
anxious for its success. 

“ In this state of the question and of minds, the 
news arrived here of the dismissid of Khosrew Pucliu, 
and of the direct overture of Mehemet All to tht^ 
Sultan. I felt no surprise at the latter ; your 
Excellency had already communicated to me a 
dispatch from M. Cochelet, on the 20th of May, 
announcing the Pacha’s intention. I had treatevi 
this dispatch as milirely secret, but I ascertained 
subsequently that a letter from Count Appotu, 
dated, if 1 am correctly informed, the 10th of June, 
had announced the prediction of M. Cochelet to 
Baron de Neummin. The telegraphic di.spatch, 
by which the former acquainted your Excellency 
with the step taken by Mehemet AJi, was also of 
the 16th of June. Thus it happened, by a singu- 
lar ooinddence, that on the same day, M. Cochelet 
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forwarded from Alexandria, as an aecomplished 
fact, what Count *Apponi commonicated from 
Paris, on the faith of a dispatch from M. Cochelet, 
as a probable and approaching event. 

“ When the fact itself reached London, Lord 
Palmerston and the three other plenipotentiaries 
were scarcely more surprised at it than 1 was my- 
self. They see in it nothing more, or, at least, 
they determine that they have a right to see in it, 
nothing more than an act long concerted between 
the Pacha and France, who, at Constantinople and 
Alexandria had laboured to mature it. 

“ The effect of the act has thence experienced an 
important change. Not only has it lost something 
of the importance which spontaneity and novelty 
should otherwise have secured to it, but the dis- 
positions of Lord Palmerston, and the three other 
plenipotentiaries, are visibly modified in conse- 
quence. They look upon the step of Mehemet 
Ali anti its success, — first, as the ruin of the note 
of the '27t\i of July, 1830, and of the common 
action of the five powers: and secondly, as the 
complete and personal triumph of France at Alex- 
andria and Constantinople. 

“ From that time, those who, in the hope of ob- 
taining the common action of the five powers, pro- 
moted a settlement founded on the concession of 
Egypt in hereditary sovereignty, and Syria for life, 
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hsve paused in their endeavours/ and seem to have 
renounced them entirely. 

**On his part, Lord Palmerston appeared tho- 
roughly disposed to act, and in two consecutive 
councils, held on the 5th and Bth of this month, 
he laid before the cabinet, with obstinate ardour, 
his ideas and plan of proceeding, under the hypo- 
thesis of a combination of four powers. 

** Nothing has been settled. The cabinet is di- 
vided in opinion. The adversaries of Lord Pal- 
merston’s plan insist on the necessity of waiting 
advices from Constantinople. The question is ad- 
journed to a future council. But Lord Palmerston 
is urgent; the powers, he says, are pledged in 
honour to regulate by their intervention, and in the 
most favourable manner for the Porte, the aftairs of 
the East. They have promised this to the Sultan. 
They have promised it amongst themselves. The 
step taken by Meheraet Ali ought not to turn them 
from it. It is an act of little significance, in reality, 
which promises, on the part of the Pacha, no im- 
portant concession, will change neither the position 
nor the policy of the Porte, will not lead to the 
pacification hoped for, and will only produce the 
effect, if not carefully watched, of trammelling the 
negotiations between the powers, and of preventing 
them from reaching the end prcqiosed. Meanwhile, 
the oppoitnnity for acting is favourable. The in- 
suneotion in Syria against Mebemet Ali is serious. 
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An indifferent spectator, Lord Francis Egerton, 
who has very recently traversed Syria while return* 
iiig from Jerusalem towards Asia Minor, writes 
that the insurgents are numerous and animated, 
that the administration of Ibrahim Pacha is violent, 
oppressive, and detested. Lord Palmerston draws 
much advantage from this intelligence. He urges, 
at the same time, the views of France for c^gran* 
dizement and dominion in the Mediterranean. The 
support given by France to the Pacha of Egypt, 
has, according to him, no other paotivc. He speaks 
of Algeria, and the extension of our African estab- 
lishment. Finally, he addresses himself to the 
national susceptibility and jealousy, particularly 
with regard, to the Tories, and to insure some de- 
gree of favour with a portion of the opposition. 

“ Whenever the opportunity presents itself, and 
in all quarters w'here I can converse with any of 
the parties who influence the question, I eagerly 
dispute these ideas. I repeat all the consideratioits 
I have relied on, and profited by, for four months, 
and with the repetition of which I shall not now 
weary your Excellency. I express my astonish- 
ment at the interpretation endeavoured to be given 
to the step Mehemet Ali has just taken. What 
was more natural, more easily foreseen, more inevit- 
able, than this measure? For nearly a year the 
lowers endeavour to relate the affairs of the East, 
and fail in their efforts. The Pacha, on his side* 
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Iwi MKPed ihal the piesenoe of Khosmr in power 
m Hi tlilaf obitMle to « trostfiil and dedaive 

KbammU^mmoit ^irken 
i|ipiiirtni.miiiljf -of ai^podng akog pfqwtiioii, 
ot pjgkmof, to ei{M what ^ Badia 
^iMvadiMiaP He has acted aa lie aaid he would, and 
aoootding to the aimple diotatea d common sense. 
¥^ranoe. it is tme, has <^fered, and still offers advice 
at Alexandria ; bat advice founded on moderation 
and oonoeaskm, and comprising no object beyond 
the re-establishment of peace in the East, and of 
good intelligence and amity within the bosom of 
the Ottoman Empire, — the only pledge of strength 
and tranquillity. It would be strange indeed to 
see the powers oppose this re-establishment, to st c 
them wish for no peace unless brought by their 
own hands, and to throw themselves a second tinn 
between the sovereign and the vassal, to separ.itt 
them anew at the moment of reconciliation. A 
year has elapsed since this intervention wa.s con 
ceived : it might have been dreaded that the Pt»rT. . 
exhausted and beaten down by its past defeat' 
would surrender itself, bound band and foot, to tia 
Pacha, and accept conditions fraught with peril foi 
the future. But to-day, after the events of a w ht.l* 
year, when the Porte btm recovered aid, and when 
tihe Pacha himself, with earnest moderation, a.s8utii( 
the imriative of reconciliation, what motive, what 
pretext could be alleged for opposing or retarding 
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it for a single day? This would be an inconceiv- 
able spectacle. It ia impoaaible that Europe can 
fitmish ft. It ii in^KMiiUb Ihat Europe, wiuoh, 
for M entire year, peaa»«(rf thn Eeat 

as its only w^ cui inipede^^ v ciai- 

menoes amongst the Eastom nations tiien^ves, 
and of their own voluntary movement. 

'‘This language impresses those in general to 
whom I address it ; but I cannot bt^d it as openly 
cr as frequently as I could wish, for Lord Fidmer- 
ston labours to diminish my opportunities. He 
acts particularly within the cabinet ; he says that 
since France has attempted a separate and personal 
policy, the other powers may readily follow the 
same course ; he promises to his collet^es the 
positive adhesion of Austria. He gives them, 
finally, to understand that if bis plans were rejected, 
he could no longer remain in the cabinet, and thus 
places them between the adoption of his policy, and 
the fear of a ministerial shock. 

“ The affair is, therefore, at this moment, in a 
state of crisis. Nothing, 1 repeat, is decided ; the 
disagreement and agitation in the cabinet are great ; 
those of the ministers who do not accord with the 
views of Lord Palmerston strongly insist on wait- 
ing for intelUgence from Constantinople; those 
whose opinion is floating indine to this dehiy*; all, 
whatever may be their bias, exhibit hesitation and 
uneasiness. There are many chances their not 
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yet Teaching definitive and effectual resolutions. 
While continuing to maintain a tranquil and re- 
iBwed attitude, 1 shall neglect nothing that may 
UfWate up<m these divided and unsettled spirits. 

tlui^ are in anqpenae at Lmdcm, it is 
delM that tiie step of Mehemet AM 
l^cMaiii the mqpected tncoess Ccostanthiople; 
§» it eanuot be conoeafed that the {dan of an ar- 
with four powers has received a maiiced 
impulse, and is pn^ressing at this moment. 

“P.S. — have reason to believe, from a commu- 
nication authentically derived, that the only point 
which has been almost decided in the councils of 
the 4th and 8th is, that the four powers should 
reply to the last note of Chekib Effendi by a corre- 
sponding note, in which would be repeated, if not 
textually, at least in substance, the intentions and 
promises of the note of the 27th of dulv, 
WUlthis new note be collective from the four, < r 
individual, but similar for each ? What tenisH will 
it include ? What propositions of arrangement w ill 
be annexed to it, and communicated at the .saim 
time to France, with a request for her adlu ston ' 
N<me of these questions are yet detormincd. I'hcy 
will probably be rreumed at the council to be held 
to-dqy. Couriers have been dispatched within the 
last few days to Vienna and St. Peterabuigh." 

1 did not (X>nfine mysdf to directly {xiiuting out 
to my own government the flagrant crisis. 1 am 
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imturnlly (]is{)Osed to optimism, and the act must 
be ready to burst forth before I renounce hope. 
At this moment, however, I did not deceive myself 
as to the impending danger; and to prevent the 
Froach cabinet from doing ao, I gave the alarm 
]6ndly to the two penoat ooaimniiioate 

it with tlm gieatest efficaoyl (ha 
the day after 1 had forwarded to M. Thmiv tlte 
dispatch quoted above, I wrote tiius to the Duke 
of Broglie : 

**For some days, 1 have been much occupied 
with the East. The affair was sleeping. The 
Pacha has wakened it up. If he succeeds, nothing 
can be better; wo shall succeed Vith him; the 
dithoulty of an arrangement with five will have 
been demonstrated ; the direct settlement will re> 
suit tlu;refrom. This is all we can desire, and the 
time gained during several months will have been 
well gained. But if the Pacha miscarries, our em> 
barrassment will be great. This step is considered 
here as a stroke of policy on the part of France, 
who, not wishing an arrangement by the five 
j)ower.s, has attempted one alone, by the hands of 
the Pacha. If the stroke fails, the arrangement 
with four only remains, and we weigh much less 
(dthcr to prevent it or bring back an arrangement 
witit five. Lord Palmerston has resumed action ; 
the three others follow him. I wait with impa* 
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tience news from ConstaDtinopIc. For the moment 
the matter rests as I tell you.” 

And on the same day I wrote to (Jeueral Bau- 
diand: 

**The Eastern affair has occupied me much for 
several digrs. It was languishing. The step takeh 
^ Mehemet idi with the Sultan, after the fidl of 

Thniitoaked 

u Hm wo^ ef Itanoe, alone, and Iw M to 
itraeh ill4iiiiifofitr. Thej say here, * nnoe Fnuioe 
has her separate pdk^, and Mows it. Jet nt dbtbe 
same !’ 'Hie four powers have begun to stir, and 
Lord Palmershm labours to bring about an arrange- 
ment by four, always founded on this double basis 
—•No Syria fiw the Pimha; coercive measure if 
necessary. — do not omisider this arrangement as 
settled. If the step Men by Mehemet Ali at 
Constantinople succeeds, and leads to a direct rc- 
omcilii^n between the Sultan and himself, ali uit! 
be for the best ; they must resign tliemselvcs to it 
here. But if nothing is settled at (Jonstantinopk*, 
we must not be deceived as to the fact that our 
influence with the other four powers will thereby 
be weaken^, and that an arrangement lietwi^en 
them, without us, will have many chances of suc- 
cess/’ 

Piimlly> on the 14th of July, when giving M. 
1%iers some new details of the positioii, I said 
to him } '* 1 believe, without being positively certain, 
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that the plan of a collective note by the four, in 
reply to the note of Chekib Eti'endi, has been 
adopted in the council of Saturday the 11th. Ex- 
treuie reserve has been practised for some days; 
but I know that Chekib Elfendi has had several 
long interviews with Lord Palmerston, particularly 
one on Sunday. Propositions are preparing, both 
as to the settlement of the affair and the mode 
of action, which will commuBicate4 to m when 
all is arranged (should all be arranged) to obtain 
either our adhesion or refusal.” 

“ My dear colleague,” M. Thiers replied to me 
on the 16th of July; “I consider the news you 
have forwarded to me as most important ; but we 
must not be disturbed, and must hold our course 
steadily. The English are engaging in a dangerous 
attempt; to separate from France will be more 
fertile in consequences for them than they imagine. 
Hut we must not suffer oiu^elves to be intimidated, 
and you must wait with all the coolness you know 
so well how to maintain, in your aspect, as in the 
ilcpth of your soul. You and I have never traversed 
a more perilous defile ; but we cannot do otherwise. 
At the l)cginning, wc might have adopted a different 
('(iursc; hut after the note of the 29th of July, 

1 the time bad passed by.” 

On the 17th of July, an hour after noon, I 
received a note from Lord Palmerston, expressing 
his desire to converse with me towards the close 

B 
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of the moroing. I repaired to the Foreign Office. 
He told me that the cabinet, pressed by events, 
had finally come to a resolution on the affairs of 
the East, that he had a coniiuunication to make 
to me on that subject, and that to be sure of 
expressing his thought exactly and completely, he 
had reduced it to writing. He then read to me 
the following document, entitled : 

Memorandum of a communication made to the 
Ambassador of France, by the principal secretary 
of Her Britannic Majesty. 

“The French government has received through- 
out the whole course of the negotiations which 
commenced in the autumn of the last vear, the 
most reiterated, manifest, and indis[)iitahle j)r !of<. 
not only of the desire of the court.s of Au.'-tiKt, 
Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia, to arrive at 
perfect uraerstanding with the French government 
on the arrangements necessary to effect the paciti- 
cation of the Levant, but also of the great im(»nr- 
tance which those cotirts have never failcil to attacii 
to the moral effect accruing from the union and 
concurrence of the five powers in a matter of s>u< 'u 
serious interest, and so intimately connected uuh 
the maintenance of peace in Europe. 

“The four courts liave seen, witfi the deepot 
regret, that alt their efforts to attain the destn d 
end have proved frintlea.s; and although veiy. re- 
cently they have proposed to France to asstociate 
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with them for the execution of a settlement between 
the Sultan and Mehemet Ali, founded upon ideas 
suggested towards the close of the last year by the 
French ambassador in London, nevertheless the 
French government has not thought it right to 
participate in that settlement, and has made its 
concurrence with the other powers depend on cir- 
cumstances which those powers havp judged to 
he incompatible with the maintenance of the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
and with the future repose of Europe. 

“ In this state of things, the four powem had 
no other choice than to abandon to the chances 
of the future the great affairs they had undertaken 
to .arrange, and thus to admit their incapability, 
and to yield over the peace of Europe to dangers 
continually increasing; or rather to|||dopt the 
resolution of proceeding onwards withtmt the co- 
operation of France, and to effect, by means of 
their united efforts, a solution of the complications 
of tlie Levant, conformable to the engagements 
which these four courts have contracted with the 
Sultan, and calculated to secure peace for the 
I'uture 

' Placed Jjetween these two selections, and im- 
pressetl with the urgency of an immediate solution, 
and also with regard to the weighty interests in- 
volved in the question, the four powers have felt 
it their duty to decide for the lost of the two 

B 2 
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alternatives, and they have, in consequence, con* 
eluded with the Sultan, a convention intended 
to solve in a satisfactory manner the existing 
complications in the Levant. 

‘'The four courts, in signing this convention, 
cannot fail to experience the most lively regret at 
thus finding themselves, for the moment, separated 
from France in a matter essentially European ; but 
this regret is diminished by the repeated declara- 
tions made to them by the French government 
that it would have nothing to object to the ar- 
rangements which the four powers desire to induce 
Mehemet Ali to accept, provided the Pacha consents 
to them ; that, in any case, France will not oppose 
the measures which the four courts, in concert with 
the Sultan shall judge necessary to obtain the con- 
sent of tjn Pacha of Egypt; and that the sole 
motive vnroh prevents France from associating with 
the other powers, on this occasion, is drawn from 
considerations of various natures, which would 
render it impossible for the French government 
to take part in coercive measures against Alehemet 
Ali. 

“The four courts, therefore, entertain a weli- 
founded hope that their separation J'roai Francr 
on this subject will be but of short duration, and 
will in no degree interfere with the relations td 
sincere friendship which they so anxiously desin 
to preserve with France; and, moreover, they 
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urgently appeal to the French government with 
a view of obtaining, at leant, its moral support* 
although not permitted to expect its material 
co-operation. 

“The influence of the French government is 
powerful at Alexandria; may not therefore the 
four courts expect and even ask from the friendship 
of the French government, that this influence should 
he exercised on Meheniet Ali, with the object of 
inducing the Pacha to consent to the arrangements 
about to be proposed to him by the Sultan ? 

“ If the French government could, in this man- 
ner, contribute effectually to placing a terra to 
the complications of the Levant, that government 
would acquire an additional tifle to the gratitude 
and esteem of all the friends of peace.” 

1 listened to Lord Palmerston to the e|^, without 
interrupting him, and then taking the paper from 
his hands, “My lord,” I said, “on the object of 
the resolution you now communicate to me, I shall 
ad(i nothing at this moment, to what 1 have so 
oil in had the honour of observing tb you; neither 
do 1 leel inclined, on a first hasty reading, to 
discuss ail that the document 1 have listened to 
contains ; b\^t certain points strike me, on which I 
shall at once remark. They are these 

1 commenced by repeating this passage, ‘“Al- 
though very recently the four powers have proposed 
to France to associate with them for the execution 
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of a settlement between the Sultan and Mehemet 
Ali, founded upon ideas suggested towards the 
dose of the last year by the French ambassador 
in London, nevertheless the French government 
has not thought it right to participate in that 
settlement, &c., &c.’ 

“ Without doubt, you allude liere, my lord,” I 
said, “ to the arrangement based upon the surrender 
to the Pacha of a portion of the pachalic of St. Jean 
d’Acre, comprising the fortress; and it would 
result from this paragraph that the French govern- 
ment after suggesting their ideas through its 
ambassador, had afterwards found that it could not 
accept them. I cannot admit, my lord, on the 
part of the King’s government the reproach of such 
inconsistency. The ideas in question were never 
to my knowledge, suggested in the riauie of tiie 
King’s government by the ambmador of France ; 
never by me, most certainly, neither, as I think, 
by General Sebastian!, ray predecessor. Tiicy may 
have been introduced in conversation, with many 
other hypotheses; they have never been presented 
under a form or with a character which authorizes it 
to be said, or even furnishes ground to believe that 
the King’s goveniment ha.s first propf>sed and then 
rejected them. 

“ Here,” I continued, “ is a second oUservation. 
You say, ‘ that the French government lia.s several 
times declared that it has nothing to object to the 
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arrangements which the four powers desire to 
induce Mehemet Ali to accept, provided the Pacha 
consents to them, and that, in any case, France 
will not oppose the measures which the four powers, 
in concert with the Sultan, shall judge necessary 
to obtain the consent of the Pacha of Egypt.’ I 
cannot accept, iny Lord, this expression, in any 
and I am confident of never having said any- 
thing which authorizes it. The King’s government, 
assuredly, d(X‘s not set itself up as the arnted cham- 
pion of any one, and will never compromise, for 
the single interests of the Pacha of Egypt, the 
peace attd interests of France. But if the measures 
adopted against the Pacha by the four powers should 
assume, in the eyes of the King^s government, the 
character and consequences by which the existing 
balance of Kurofte tuight be affected, the King’s 
government could never consent to this ; it would 
then deliberate how to act, and on that point will 
always maintain its full liberty.” 

I made, in addition, some observations of little 
imporl!ince on certain expressions of the memoran- 
dum : and without renewing the discussion minute- 
ly, added “My Lord, the King’s government 
has always thought that the question of deciding 
wiuUluu’ two or three pachalics of Syria should 
belong to the Sultan or the Pacha, was of far less 
importance than the chances which the employment 
of force and the renewal of war in the East might en- 



' Tob iMfe imM I 

ki^ yoa «n not deodniig yonnelt If yon we; 
we kve no dtoie in the respomibili^. We diall 
wee our ntmoet efforts to maintain peace; and our 
genwal alliances ; and to surmount, in the interest 
^ all.ooncemed, the difficulties, and dangers which 
the new position on which you are entering may 
produce.” 

Lord Palmerston combated my observations 
feebly, and indulged in protestations of sincere 
and firm friendship, notwithstanding our partial 
and momentary estrangement. He again reque.stf<l 
the good offices of France and her influence at 
Alexandria to induce the Pacha to accept tin 
propositions about to be made to him He then 
explained the propositions theiiihclves, and the 
course intended to fie pursued with the vu u oi 
carrying them out. “The Sultan,” he sud, " will 
begin by proposing to the Pacha to concede l<} him. 
always under the title of vassal, Egypt in hereditary 
succession, and tliat portion alrcatly oflen-d o! the 
Pachalic of Ht. Jean d’Acre, including the tortrc".', 
for his own life only. He will give him ten dm ^ 
to accept this proposition. If the Pacha refu.ses, 
the Sultan will then make a new* proposal which 
will comprehend Egypt alone, always heri’ditanly 
If after a second delay of ten days, the Pacha still 
declines, then the Sultan will apfieal to tiic funr 
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powers who dDgfige« lor him axul iew theouehre^ 
to compel the vassal to return to his obedimice.'’ 

Lord Palmerston gave me no details as to the 
means which the four powers would employ to this 
effect ; be concluded by telling me that a secretary 
of Chekib Effendi had left London the preceding 
eve to carry this arrangement to Constantinople ; 
that the first proposition of the Sultan would reach 
tlie Pacha within thirty or thirty-four days ; that 
-Mehcniet Ali would reply ten days after; and that 
hi;; answer would he known in London twenty or 
twenty-five days subsequent to that date ; that is 
to say, within about two months and a half from 
the period of our interview. 

1 iniinediately transmitted to M, Thiers the 
cuiuiuiinication I had just received, with all the 
jiartieuliirs of the subsequent conversation, and 
aihli d ; “ I'hc direct step of Mehemet Ali with the 
I’orte aiul the insurrection in Syria against him are 
i’\ iiicntly the two causes which have precipitated 
liiis resolution. Lord Palmerston . mentioned the 
Syrian insurrection to me with much confidence, 
and ns his language implied measures projected 
ftr already ordered to prevent the Pacha from. send- 
ing reinforcements to Syria capable of putting down 
tile insurgents, 1 asked him a positive and direct 
question on this subject. He replied, that in fact, 
nothing would be neglected to arrest promptly the 
etfusion of blood in Syria. ‘ I have no wish to 
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HiM he end.-^ For timt leMon 

ilhpl Hiked jvaC nylGid/>*Oiden eieprdiildy 
dieidjr nniedto l^ii effect totheEnf^Mb fleet, and 
ittiiHi of uKmej and ammunition for the insui^;mits 
have andoubt^y been placed at the disposal of 
the Snltan. 

**The fear of a ministerial crisis is the real moti%'e 
wbieh has led to Lord Palmerston’s success it ith the 
cabinet. The moment for |)ositive and effectual 
action in the East is still remote, and parliament 
rises in fifteen days.” 

On receiving this intelligence, the French cabinet 
felt not only discontented and vexed, but sur|>rt''"d 
and wounded. Lord PaJtncrston had justified thcM* 
sentiments. It was thoimbt in Pans, and I ad<>|>t<d 
the idea in London, that no definitive te->oittt!t'a 
would be determined on and siirJied betwei n t!.< 
four powers without previously acqiiain'iiu' O', 
and asking also, for our definitive n^oive I 
repeat the concluding paragraph of my l.i't Icnr 
to M. Thiers which I have just quoted; ‘ piopt.si- 
tions are preparing, both for the settlenn nt of li - 
affair and the mode of action, whiidi «ill iie com- 
municated to us as soon as <*very thing is arrangi <i, 
(if everything should be arranged) to obtain our 
adhesion or refusal.” l4>rd Palrnereton, without 
any risk to his policy, might have made this com- 
munication to us licfoTc the signature of the four 
powers, for we should assuredly not have associated 
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mmelvfts with a conpestioii which laftned to 
Mcbeoiet Ali the hciedittfy^^ Syiia, 

and which setded the tuaim of ooeicu» to be 
employed against him in case he icjected the offers 
of the Sultan. We should then have found our- 
selves isolated with full knowledge of the cause, by 
our own will, and after every process of conciliation 
had been exhausted towards us. But Lord 
Palmerston is a politician personally susceptible and 
exceptions, who becomes obstinate in his game 
wild) he siHis himself in danger of losing, and who 
then precipitates his resolutions and blows, caring 
little for modes of actijig or consequences, and 
seeking the gratification of revenge at least as much 
as success. A ilircct arrangement between the 
Sithnn and the Pnehu appeared to him imminent ; 
he looked u|K)n tlic French government as the secret 
promoter of this solution of the question ; he now 
tlioiiglit only of preventing it and of substituting 
in all haste the European solution of which he had 
rciitlered himself the author. One of the secondary 
meiuhers of the diplomatic body in London, a 
spectator of the event equally impartial and 
intelligent said to me one day, “When we seek 
amongst ourselves for the causes of this untoward 
imbroglio, we find, in the first place, an intractable 
disposition in London, and in the next, illusions 
both in Ijotidon and Paris. In London, a gratuitous 
or real ignorance of the dispositions of France ; in 
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Paris, incredulity as to the wishes or power of Lord 
Palmerston. In addition, it is also said that France 
sought to play a cunning game, that she wished and 
believed she could filch away an arrangement by 
hastening its conclusion in a secret and abrupt 
manner between the two parties. They add that 
the alarm was originally imparted to London from 
St. Petersburgh ; that the same alarm came sub- 
sequently through other channels, and that this 
has not only excited the treaty but the concealment 
of its being in operation. It is thus that we explain 
the matter.” 

But whatever might be the explanation, the 
French government was justly offended at the 
proceeding. “ Your last dispatch, M. Thiers w roit- 
on the 24th of July, “ has greatly surprised me. 
According to your previous intelligence, the govern- 
ment expected that the agitation which for several 
days had manifested itself in the English cabinet, 
would end in a proposition, nearly similar to that 
which M. de Neumann had prepare*! for you, af)d 
which consists in giving Egypt to Mehemel .\ii 
hereditarily, and Syria for life, leaving to Fnnu e 
the choice of associating herself or not with sm h 
a proposition. The step taken by the powers of 
acting by force, without leaving to France the 
option of concurrence in the common act, is a very 
natural proceeding on the part of the cabinets 
which have not lived in close friendship with us for 
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ten years ; but extremely strange and inexplicable 
by satisfactory reasons as regards England, who 
has professed, since 1830, to be our faithful ally. 
To complain is unworthy of a government holding 
such an exalted position as that of France ; but we 
are bound to take note of such conduct, and to 
show that it enlightens us as to the views of 
England, and the course which France will have to 
adopt for the future. Henceforward, she is free to 
select her friends and enemies, following the 
interest of the uionient and the advice of circum- 
stanci's. We must without noise or display 
announce this independence of relations which 
France undouhtedly has never abandoned, but 
wliieh hitherto she has subordinated to the advan* 
tagc ot her alliance with England. To-day she 
Ks not called upon to consult other conveniences 
than lur own. Neither Europe nor England in 
parficnlar, wdll have gained anything by her isola- 
tion. 1 lowevcr, 1 repeat to you, make no display ; 
coniine yourself to the coldness w^iich you tell me 
you have already exhibited, and which I entirely 
;t|)|)rove. This coldness must be maintained. The 
lour powers who have recently ratided such a 
singular alliance with regard to the Eastern ques- 
tion. cannot long remain in accord; France, then 
taking a lit opportunity for declaring her predilec- 
tions, will make Europe feel the full weight of her 
influence.” 
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M. Thieis subsequently furnished me wi(h 
detailed instructions as to the attitude and langua'.'c 
to be held with Lord Palmerston, explained to nnr 
his conjectures on the probable consequences of 
the act lately accomplished in London, aunouncec) 
the measures of precaution by sea and land, which, 
in the interest of French dignity, the cabinet 
felt called upon to adopt, and finally forwarded to 
me, in reply to the memorandum which Lord 
Palmerston had handed to me on I7th of July, the 
following note : — 


Pari;s, July 21, 

“France has ever desired, in the afiair of tl;.- 
East, to move in accordance with (ireat llritai!i. 
Prussia, and Russia. She has never been actuated 
in her conduct but by the interest of peace ; she has 
invariably judged the propositions made to lu r 
from a general point of view, and never from tie.t 
of her individual advantage, for no power can lx 
more disinterested than she is in the Hast. 

“ Judging from the point avowed, she lias f rn- 
sidered as ill conceived all the projects which h.ul 
for their object to wrest from Meheniet Aii, Ijv 
force of arms, the portions of the Turkish Kmpio , 
which he actually holds. France dot's not considiw 
this course advantageous to the Sultan, for it would 
tend to give him what he amid neither administer 
nor preserve. Neither does she think it profitable 
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for Turkey in general, and for the maintenance of 
the European balance, for without strengthening 
the sovereign, a vassal would thus be weakened 
who might aid powerfully in the common defence 
of the Empire. However, this is but a question of 
system, on which many different opinions may 
exist. But France has, above all, ever decided 
against any project, the adoption of which would 
entail thoi employment of force, for she could not 
distinctly perceive the means that the five powers 
might em|)loy. These means either appeared to 
her insufficient, or more baneful than the state of 
thing.s proposed to l)e remedied. 

“ What France has hitherto thpught on this sub- 
ject she thinks still, and has some reason to believe 
that tliis opinion is not exclusively her own. Be- 
sides w hicli, under these latter circumstances, no 
jH)siti\e ju'oposition has been addressed to Iter, on 
u iiicli slu’ (a)uld explain herself. The determination 
wliich Kngland now conveys to her, undoubtedly 
m till- name of the four lowers, cannot therefore 
be imputed to refusals which she has had no oppor- 
tuiiity of tendering. But moreover, without dwell- 
ing on the qtiestion as to what can have given rise 
to this mode of proceeding with regard to her, 
I'rance repeats once more that she considers as un- 
reflecting and imprudent, a line of conduct which 
consists in forming resolutions without the means 
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ol oneuting them, or of executing them by insuffi- 
drat rad dragerous attraipts. 
f The inraixeotioD of some populations of the Lib> 
vithrat doubt, fiu^ed the qiportn* 
findii^ means of exeratiou, wludi mitd mm 
have iK>t appeared. Is it a very avowable mode, 
rad, above all, is it profitable to the Turiush 
Empire to act in this manner against the Viceroy ? 
It is wished to re-establish some degr^p of order 
and obedience in all parts of the Turkish dominions, 
and insurrections are fomented there ! New di-;. 
orders arc thus added to the general confiisioti, 
which all the- powers deplore in the interests (jt 
peace! And will these populations be reduceil 
to submit to the Porte, after having been exeiti-tl 
to rebellion against the Viceroy ? 

“ These questions have c<‘rtainly not bf en solved . 
but if ftis insurrection should be suppre3se<!, d tlf 
Viceroy should again become the assured {si'ses-^i r 
of Syria, if he, only becomes mtite irritatf<!, moo 
difficult to persuade, and replies to <h-niand'* by 
positive refusals, what are the means of the i'o ,f 
powers ? 

“Undoubtedly, after having wasted ii year m 
seeking for them, they have not been discovcml 
recently, and a new danger will be volnnUiriiy 
created, and the most serious of all. The Viceroy, 
excited by the measures adopted against him, tin- 
Viceroy whom France had endeavovired to restrain. 
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may pass the Taurus, and once more threaten Con- 
stantinople. 

** How then will the four powers act in this con- 
tingency ? What be nuxle penetra- 
ting into the Boj^in to inioeoilt the Saltan? 
France thinics that a moto serious peril is thus pre- 
pared for the Ottoman Empire, and for the general 
peace, thw that with which they were threatened 
hy the afliition of the Viceroy. 

“If all these eventualities, consequent upon the 
ronduct 8 l)out to be adopted have not been fore- 
^een, then the four jwwers will have embarked 
111 a very obscure and dangerous path. If, on the 
eontr.irv, they have been foreseen, and if the 
means of confronting them have been calculated, 
then the four powers are bound to make Europe 
acqunintt'd with them, and especially France, 
uhose moral co-oj)cration they still demand and 
\\ ho^e influence at Alexandria they invoke. 

“ 'I'lie moral co-operation of France, in a com- 
mon line of conduct, was an obligation on her part ; 
it ceases to be one in the new position in which the 
jtou ei s 8 ('em disposed to place themselves. France, 
heiK'cforward, can be only moved by what she owes 
to peace and to herself. The conduct she will 
pursue under the weighty circumstances in which 
(he four powers are placing Europe, must depend 
on the solution that will be given to all the questions 
she now refers to. 
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**Sbe wiU ever have in view peace, and the 
mamfenauce of the existing equilibrium between 
the States of Europe. AU her resources will be 
devoted to this double end.” 

I repaired on Friday, the 24th of July, to the 
Foreign Office, and read to Lord Palmerston the note 
[ have here produced. At the phrase, ** besides 
which, under these latter circumstances, no posi- 
tive proi) 08 ition has been addressed to^^rance on 
which she could explain herself,” Lwd Palmerston 
made a movement as if surprised and wishing to 
remonstrate. “ Permit me, my lord, to finish,” I 
said, “ 1 will return to this point and my reading 
being concluded, I immediately took up the 
question, and repeated the phrase which had struck 
him. “ This paragraph, my lord, astonishes you ; 
the fact which it expresses has even more astonished 
the King’s government, and myself in the first 
instance. When you communicated to me on Friday 
last the memorandum to which 1 am now replying, 
—on learning that, without our knowledge, without 
anything having been definitely said or required of us, 
a final resolution had been taken by the four powers, 
a convention signed, and its execution perha{)s 
commenced, 1 felt deeply surprised, I ought to 
say wounded. This impresskm 1 have retrained 
wi^nn myself to the present moment I did not 
vrisli think that if I aj^peaied to be offimded, 
it was (M my own account, and from a personal 
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motive. But this- impression, my lord, the King’s 
government has experienced on reading your me* 
morandam, and it is in its name, and according to 
its instructions, that I now explain to you the 
extent to which it is surprised at the proceedings 
adopted. It had signed the note of the 27th, 
July, 1S39; it has constantly repeated, since that 
epoch, that it was ready to del^pte all points ; it 
has, in fast, listened to and discussed very opposite 
propositions. When the last act of this negotiation 
approached, assuredly it ought to have been apprised 
of it ; it ought to have been told, “ We have hitherto 
been unable to act os five ; we can delay no longer ; 
we are determined to settle the, affair. Here are 
the buses and means prepared. Will you join us ? 
This is all we wish to know. If decidedly you will 
not, we shall be compelled to act as four, upon the 
bases and with the means we now indicate. This 
was the natural course ; a contrary one has been 
selected; without our knowledge, and in con* 
cealment, it has been determined *to act without 
us. This, my lord, is not the proceeding of an old 
and close ally, and the King’s government has 
every right to feel offended- by it.” 

Ijord Palmerston listened* to me with disideasure, 
mingled with surprise. It was evident that he was 
not prepared for this, and bad not at first compre* 
bended the full sense of the phrase by whicli it was 
indicated. He tried two car. three times to inter* ■ 



1^ me, bnt I peniated. Wbeo 1 ceased to 
^peiilc, **NoUiing" said be, ** could base been 
fmtber from our intentions than to be wanting 
towards the King’s government in every consider- 
ation due to it. We have tried to obtain your con- 
currence by various propositions. ^Yours appeared 
to 08 inadmissible. You have rejected ours. With 
respect to the in particular, which consisted in 
leaving to Mehemet Ali the fortress ofr 8t. Jean 
d’Acre, with a portion of the pachalic, you assigned, 
as the peremptory reason for your refusal, that the 
Pacha would never consent to any partition of 
Syria. From that time we l(x>ked upon your 
resolution as final, and have only (x;cupied ourselves 
with our own. We should have found some in- 
convenience in declaring this to )ou befort; it w un 
taken, and as a sort of summons. In acting tlnt> 
we have only followed what took place in 
in the Belgian question. In that also, co<Tcue 
measures were proposed against the King ol 
HoUand. ^niongst the five powers engaged in 
the conference on the affairs of Belgium, thh« 
refused to concur in them. I’hcy had declurcil 
this. France and England, who were for axTcion, 
settled' the matter between tbemselves, signed a 
convention, and only announced it to the othtn- 
powers after the signature. Wc should be greatly 
distremed if .in the Eastern qtiestkm you could 
discover anything offensive in wbat bas been done 
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qtiite naturally, without my awh intention on our 
part, and in accordance with what took place under 
analogous circumstances.** 

I persisted in the sentiment I had expressed. I 
denied all simil^ty with the Be^ian affair, which 
had been alwayw so" treated in general and official 
conferences that nothing was for a moment doubtful 
or unknown to any of the powers. • “ Not only has 
nothing bben said to us of the measures decided 
on,” added I ; “ not only have they been concealed 
from us, but I know that certain persons have 
boasted of the manner in which the secret has 
been kept. Is it thus, my lord, that affairs are 
transacted between old and inthuate allies ? Is it 
thus that alliances are maintained and strength* 
ened? The alliance of Frsince and England has 
given t$?n years of peace to Europe. The Whig 
Ministry, allow me to say, was born under its flag, 
and has drawn from thence for ten vears some 

t/ 

portion of its strength. I much fear that this 
alliance may now receive a serious shq|[t, and that 
what has just taken place may not impart to your 
cabinet ns much power, or to Europe the same se- 
curity for peace.” 

Lord Palmerston protested vehemently. “We 
do not alter our general policy ; we do not change 
our alliances ; we entertain, and shall continue to 
entertain, towards France, the same sentiments. 
We differ, it is true ; we even separate upon a 



qo^tlon, impoi^t oerianty, bnt special and 
I letnin to the instance 1 have jnst 
danied. This is precisely what occorred in the 
Belgian affair. We thought with yon as to the 
necessity of consthtining the Kins of Holland to 
execute the treaty of the twenty^our articles ; to 
act with yon, we separated ourselves from the three 
other powers ; but we did not quarrel with them ; 
the peace of Europe was not disturbed. We hope 
sincerely it will not be shaken now, and shall use 
our utmost efforts to that end. If France remains 
isolated in this question, as she has herself desired, 
as M. Thiers, in your tribune, predicted the possi- 
bility, it will not be a general or permanent isola- 
tion ; our two countries will rt^roain united in other 
respects by the most powerful ties of opinions, 
sentiments, and interests, and our alliance .will not 
perish, neither will the peace of Europe be en- 
dangered.” 

‘‘ I hope so, my lord ; I doubt not the sincerity 
of your ii^lptions; but you cannot disjjose of 
events, nor of the opinion that may be attached to 
them, nor of the course that may be impressed on 
them. Throughout Europe, what is now taking 
place will be looked upon as a wide breach, which 
may open still wider bnes. Some may rejoice, 
others ipay feel uneasy, but all will adopt this 
interpretation, which your words {«n never destroy. 
2’h6n will Mow the incidents which the policy on 
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which you are eutering muat neceisarily entrain in 
the East. Then wUl occur difficulties, coniplica- 
tions, natural suspicions, and probably conflicts. 
Who can foretell or prevent their effects? You 
expose us, my lord, to a position we* have not 
sought, and wbfth for ten years we have laboured 
to avoid. Mr. Canning, if I mistake not, was your 
friend, and the leader of yonr political party. Mr. 
Canning, in a very beautiful and memorable speech, 
once represented England as holding within her 
hands the bag of tempests, and in possession of 
the key ; France also has such a key, and perhaps 
hers is the larger of the two. She has never 
wished to use it. Do not render that policy more 
diffK'ult and less certain. Do not give to national 
pas.sions in France, serious motives and a formid* 
able inijuilsc. This is not what you and Europe 
owe to us for the moderation and prudence we have 
displayed'for ten years.” 

liord Palmerston repeated with increased ve- 
hemence his protestations and assui^pces. They 
were sincere ; he promised himself to accomplish 
what ho. had undertaken, without really breaking 
with France, or seriously disturbing the peace of 
Europe. He believed that he had found an excel- 
lent opportunity 04 strengthening the Ottoman 
Empire, by checking the Pacha of Egypt, and of 
withdrawing the Porte from the yoke of Russia, 
by placing the affairs of Turkey, with the consent 
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oC IliHpw under the ewtiel of Biimi|iean 

fSIPBa^, Thb confened on En^nd,*poirer in the 
and on Lord Palmerston himself, gleoy in 
Enf^and. He neither believed in the actual force, 
nor in the persevering resistance of Mehemet AH. 
The Syrian insurrection was, in Us eyes, a new 
proof jof the weakness of the Pacha, and a new mode 
of attacking him. And at the moment when these 
combined circumstances seemed to him a certain 
pledge of success, he saw spring up, between the 
Sultan and the Pacha, the chance of a direct 
arrangement concluded under the influence of 
France, and which would have overthrown his 
hopes of credit and power, for his country in the 
East, and for himself at home. In presence of 
this danger, every otlier consideration, forethought, 
and general policy, disappeared from his mind ; 
and to escape from it, be concluded in all haste 
the treaty of the 15th of July. Neither in our 
conversations of the 24th of July, nor in any of 
those which preceded or followed it, could 1 catch 
a glimpse of any design or combination proceeding 
from another source, or embracing a wider range. 

I endeavoured to shake Lord Palmerston’s con- 
fidence in his success, and to make him perceive a 
futmre much more seriouB apd ctunplicated than, iu; 
hoped for. When the conversatiem began to 
slacken, “Bat finally, my .lord,” I'said, “if the 
Pacha rejects, as 1 think be will, your propositions. 
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what do you intend |o do ? Whi^ measures have 
you concerted ? How will you exercise your con- 
straint upon Mehemet Ali ? You still ask France 
for her moral co>operation ; she has a r^ht to 
demand in her turn by whdt measures and within 
what limits yoU propose to act." 

“ You have that right," replied Lord Palmeiston, 
“and Tara bound to tell you. The employment 
of’ naval forces to intercept all . communications 
between Egypt and Syria, to stop the fleets of the 
Pacha, to enable the Sultan to transport to all 
points of bis empire the necessary means for re* 
estabhshing his authority ; — in this our chief action 
will consist, and this is the principal object of our 
convention." 

“ And if the Pacha passes the Taurus, if Constan- 
tinople is again threatened?" 

“ That will not happen. Ibrahim Pacha will have 
too much to do in Syria.” 

“ But yet if it should happen ?" 

“ T’hc Sultan is going to establish at Isnik-Mid, 
(the ancient Nicomedia) a corps of Turkish troops, 
which, combined with the presence of a certain 
number of gumboats on the coast of Asia, will, I 
think, suflice to protect Constantinople." 

“ And if that should not suffice-^-if the Turkish 
troops are beaten ?" 

It cost Lord Palmmrston an effort to tell me ex- 
pressly that tiie entrance of a Russian auxiliary 
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armj into Constantinople, ounbined with that of 
an English fleet in the sea of Marmara, was a set- 
tled condition. He admitted this nevertheless, 
feminding me that when debating the means of 
acting by the several ^wers, France herself had 
]| 9 l (Considered this foct as absdntely inadmimble, 
lipid lid di ac w we d the fwmeA o( the aitnnioe 
fhApptmi^ of hor osm lAtpa in the aaa of 
ipaia. i^d be«hasteiied to add, ** Bqmnd tro, 
nathiBg is caleolated, nothing settled; iro have 
smidy agreed to cmicert e^ain should it become 
neoessai^. But the matter will not go so far.” 

Lord Palmerston then reverted to the immense 
advantage that would accrue to Europe at lai^, 
from putting an end to the exclusive protectorate 
oi Bussia over the Porte. I, on my side, returned 
to the novelty and grave nature of the position on 
which we were ail about to enter. “ We wash our 
hands of this future,” 1 said ; " with respect to it 
Prance will conduct herself with perfect lilierty, 
having always in view as is named in the answer 
1 have the honour of remitting to you, pme, the 
maintenancie of the existing balance in Europt;. 
and the care of her own dignity and personal 
interests.’' 

We parted, I. with cold civility. Lord Palmerston 
with a d^ree of politeness almost ai|c«nti»g to 
friendship. 

da the day of this conversation wito Xx»d Pal- 
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nicrston. I rcceivcc he subjoined letter from M. 
de Il(5innsat, the member of the French cabinet 
who, next to M. Thiers, followed with most in- 
terest the course of the negotialion, and to whom 
I spoke of it with the greatest confidence : 

“ We are dee'ply preoccupied with your last dis- 
pitehi developments and of 

ii|phl await with great t carnnot believa 

dR aO tins is the 

oh with perseverance and dissnhtilation ; still less 
that the rest of Europe was in thehecret. I Sup- 
pose that the disturbance in the Libanns, the 
importance of which has been exaggerated, and 
the restoration of the Turkish fleet by the Pacha, 
which is interpreted as weakness, are the two in- 
cidental catises of this sudden determination. The 
two general motives are a belief that the Viceroy 
has only an apparent power, and that France has 
no ground for objection, I hope that events may 
falsify this conviction on both points. The pro- 
ceeding, such as it is, even reduced to a sudden 
res«dve, is intolerable; and the only* mode of not 
being bimiiliated by it is to show that we are 
offended.” 

I n'plied to M. de Remnsat: “You have a 
ihotjsand times ixmson to disbelieve any long in- 
trigue orlPuropean premeditation. Four months 
ago we proposed an arrangement — Egypt and Syria 
in bereditaiy possession to the Pacha; Gandia, 
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Arabia, and Adana to be i >red to the Porte ; 
but we declined our sanction to coercive moasun's. 
Lord Palmerston yielded to us the fortress of St. 

ml 

Jean d’Acre ; we said it was not enough. They 
then hinted at Egypt in hereditary succession, and 
Syria for life ; still we declined. In the nndst of 
all these abortive propositions, the news arrived of 
the overture made by the Pacha to the Su^*“ 
M. Apponi had announced it here three w^s 
This warthe trimnph of France, and the 
|||^ Bneii was 

V amoiqiM theBBfcto when 

gmng wait to their illdinmonr. Whfle tfab dia* 
content was in |W(^reM, the insuneetion in Syria 
inspired hope, anioMted bqie. Lord Falmerston 
grasped it. In the. East, he pnHnised easy siuxes-s, 
and in London threatened a dissolution of the 
cabinet. He had a crnivetitHm in readiness, and 
meansof coercion all prepared, good orbad. They 
decided in a burry. They wnt couriers in a 
bnny. They determined on secrecy in revenge 
for the mystification of Alexandria, and to institute 
the first measures without noise. And so they 
signed the convention. 

** It is thos that what is done has been done. 
The hope is in a prompt sueeess, which will cut 
sboai the difficult position in wffirib |^hey have 
plaeei titenadbra with us. They begin to have 
a itiiimg foritog of toil diffietdiy; ear attitude 
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explicitly taken andiopenly declared ; the visible 
antipathy of the English public to any chance of 
rupture or war with France on a question which 
excites no English passion, already strikes and in- 
timidates. They do not avow what has taken 
])lace. They only defend themselves by smiling, 
or eluding, or by promising that it will lead to 
nothing. This occurs with the press as in parlia- 
ment. They arc gentle and conciliating with us. 
They labour to anticipate the consequences of what 
has taken plmje. If (he success proves to be rapid 
and easy, th^ will also have i%ht in what 
aimy htfve and 4^ 
actoit that, or think so. But if the pmtnpt snei* 
cess does not exhibit itself, if the question pio- 
tracts and aggravates, if complications explode, if 
great e6brt8 are necessary, the situation of Lord 
Palmerston will become very critical, and oursi 
extremely strong. If we are only moderately care- 
ful not to irritate English passions, we shalh have 
on one side, English interests, liberal inclinations, 
the prudence of all parties, and we shall perhaps 
emerge with advantage from the trial on which we 
arc entering.” 

We were in fact on the verge of the crisis: the 
English and French pditiobns having failed to 
understand each other, were each at the foot of 
the wall, ready to jostle^ The French policy in 
the East was anxbe^y preoccupied with various 



aold in& great dbtant fiitiiw ;] ve 
i^ed at tile same time to preserve the Otbh 
4ttaii Bmjnre, and to aid the foundatimi of the new 
statra which were endeavouring to establish them- 
sdves from its ruins : we defended alternately the 
Turks against the Russians, and the Christians 
against the Turks ; we supported in Syria the am- 
bition of Mehemet Ali, which we opposed in Arabia 
and on the frontiers of Asia Minor. The English 
policy was more simple, and more exclusively 
directed towards a single object and an approach- 
ing future ; it thought only of the permanence of 
the Ottoman Empirei and of sustaining it, whether 
in Europe or Asia, against foreign ambition and 
domestic convulsions. Which of the two govern- 
ments was best acquainted, in the Egyptian 
question, with the true state of facts, and appre- 
iciated most correctly the relative forces and chances P 
Were we, as recently in Greece, in presence of a 
perseYcring insurrection, and of a reviving Chris- 
tian nation? Or were we only dealing with u 
personal and precarious power, more ambitious 
than strong, as subservient as ambitious, and 
capable of resigning itself to a great rcvmse as of 
attempting a lofty enterprise? Herein ky the ques- 
tkm.., 1 placed it clearly before the Erendb cabinet, 
ngFielf being filled with doubt and disquietade, 
but Ai%;re8olved to support it firmly in jUmdon 
in its difficult position, and not to take a single 
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step dr utter a word whicli might weaken or em- 
barrass it. 

Two or three days later, I was informed fron» 
Paris that it was reported there that I had not fore- 
seen the possibility of the arrangement between the 
four powers without us, and that I had failed to 
apprise my government. I wrote instantly to M. de 
Remusat :* “ My dear friend, 1 am perhaps taking 
a very useless precaution, but 1 wish to take it 
nevertheless. I send you a copy of some passages 
from my official dispatches and private letters, 
which prove that from the 17th of March to the 
14t)i of July, I have never ceased to speak of the 
chance of an arrangement by four, and to repre- 
sent it as either possible, or probable, or imminent. 

I add copies of passages from other private letters 
to the Duke of Broglie and General Baudrand, 
which prove that I have also taken pains to oom- . 
niunicate my anticipations through indirect chan- 
nels. Finally, 1 have successively instructed MM. 
de Bourqueney, de Chabot, and Mallac, to express 
on this subject, in their conversations, either with 
the King or the ministers, my opinions and appre- 
hensions ; and they have written to me that they 
did so. You will not, of course, make use of this, 
my dear friend, unless there is good reason for so 
doing, and only in suitdileand necessary quarters. 

I leave the matter in your hands. But I was 
* Ob the SBtb July, 1840. 
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mAm Hut 7011 iboald be comply edified 
enl^eet, ^ in ft pentioii to en- 

^^^'tiiMni^iialieft iBifi 

*filejr ftrefft tpiead idiroed aioiv ead fttoili; 'I^ibhi 
H ie 81st of Mf I agatn wfote U| M. de k&Dmst: 
** My dear finend, my (necaiiHoD was wdl*foonded, 
aod has not snfficed. I read in the S^e of 
Wednesday, the 29th ai July, which has reached 
me this morning, an article copied from the Augs- 
burgh Gazette, which 1 cannot pass over. I send 
it to yon. It commences by “ M Guizot, who had 
persuaded himself,” &c., &c. — After the extracts 
from roy correspondence which you hold m your 
hands, I need not tell you that despite the mixture 
of truth and falsehood, of praise and blame, con- 
tained in this article, it is essentially untrue and 
inadmissible by me. 1st. I have not lieen wantin'^ 
in foresight, for since the 17th of March f named 
M. Thiers that what has just happ«-r>ed was ' tin- 
probable* issue of the affair, an ismjc to be looked 
for, and for which he ought to 1 m; preparetl.’ Ami, 
from the 9th to the 14th of July, 1 ouabled him to 
fdlow, step by step, the prepress of the arrange- 
ment of four,* in the crisis which lias ended in that 
result ; a result which, between thme two epochs 
(from the I7th of March to the 14th of July) T had 
several times predicted. 2nd. 1 never persuaded 
myself that 1 should bring Lmfd Palmerston round 
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to my opinioD. On the contrary, 1 have constantly 
named bis obsttnaqr as the decisive obstacle, and I 
have always said t^if’ h» lhaeateiied to retiie, T 
did not bdiew tint Ui li[^ai%iiBt boidd 
See, amongit dthefa^ na eftmnt ftom my diapitch 
fd the Irt of Jane, in your poaseanon. Thme are 
ten of the same kind. 3rd. FiqaUy, I instructed 
Bourqueney in April, Chabot in June, and Mallac 
in July, to repeat what I had written as to the pro* 
babiiity of the arraugement by four, which 1 knew 
was not believed ; and during the last crisis, I was 
very minutely informed of the course and fluctua- 
tions of the arrangement. It has been concealed 
from IIS, and this is the unfair proceeding by which 
we have a just right to be ofiend^d. But we were 
not ignorant that the treaty was in progress, and I 
have transmitted almost a daily account of what 
was passing. 

" This then, my dear friend, is what I demand, 
for 1 find it absolutely necessary. Copy into the 
Constiiutionnel the article from the Augsburgh Qa- 
zette, adding; The Augsburgh Gazette is incor- 
rectly informed. Foresight was neither wanting to 
iM. 'i'hiors in Paris nor to M. Guizot in London. 
M. (iuizot never persuaded himself that he could 
bnng Lord Palmerston round to his opinion. On 
the contrary, he has invariably spoken of the' per- 
sistence of the English minister in his own policy, 

T 
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exiaUv of 
TIwOni* 

0 M imm el ni Urn 8td Angivt poUiiAad the 
leetifiotion I nqaind, and the tnitib wee eet^ 
firiwd, withoot oeasbg, as H idwajs happens, to be 
still fireqnaitljr di^^nited. 

4bout eight days elapsed before the Tes(^ntions 
adopted on the 15th of July by the four powers 
became public. The treaty itself was not to be 
officifilly proclaimed until all the ratifications reached 
Loudon ; and meanwhile, it was only on the 23rd 
of July that the English press announced positively 
the conclusion and its bases. Every coinniunicu- 
tion that reached me from Paris during tins 
interval, showed me to what extent the emotion, ot 
I may rather say, the irritation was animated ami 
general. It had its source as much in the un- 
friendly proceeding of the English cabinet a* lu tise 
favour of the public for Mehemct AIi; ami th. 
French ofiEence turned to the profit of the Hgvpyan 
cause. ‘*Thc public spirit is incredibly uariike,' 
M. de Lavergne wrote to me on the 30th of July 
the coolest heads, the most timid dispositions, are 
carried away by the general movement ; all tlu 
d^uties 1 meet declare without exception for a 
gteid: development of our forces ; the most pacitir 
are tired of this question of war {leqietuaiiy {lost- 
poned {uad re^appearing ; we must, they say, bring 
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thii^ to an end. Thia (tispontion has redacted 
upon our annivwMriaa ; <ni ihe 28 df, 

tlmre were from to elgbtjr tlRmMmd men 
under arms, and aH the wOrid rejoiOed to seeso 
many bayonets together. Yesterday, .when the 
King appeared at the balcony of the Tufleries, he 
was saluted by really animated acclamations, and 
when the band played the Marseillaise, the enthu* 
siasm was genuine. ” 

The French cabinet, although much moved by 
this public impression, did not yield to it without 
moderation and forethought. When recommend- 
ing me, on the 21st of July, “to mark my attitude 
distinctly, ami to penetrate the designs of England,” 
M. Thiers added, “ I need not t^ll you with what 
i:c.'5triction to accomplish this. Take care, in mani- 
festing otjr just displeasure, to do nothing at present 
jH'rcinptorv. I know not what the Eastern ques- 
tion may produce. They are foolish and insane 
who pretend to divine it. But, under any circum- 
stances, we must choose the moment of action to 
throw ourselves into a cleft and to' break up the 
coalition. To apeak out to-day would be irrational 
and motiveless. And the more so, that we are, 
perhaps, in presence of a great English blunder. 
Meanwhile, we must assume our position and watch 
events with coolness. The King is perfectly calm ; 
wo too are the same. Without aoy stir we intend 
to make preparations, solid rather than apfareut. 

T 2 
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We ^ell* lender them apparent if the situation 
requires, and if respect for public opinion makes it 
desirable to do so.” 

On all occasions, with the leading men of every 
country and party, 1 assumed and carefully sup- 
ported this attitude. My assiduous efforts were 
directed to disturb my questioners, seriously though 
tranquilly ; to maintain that, for extremely trifling 
motives, a situation replete with danger was created ; 
that we were sincerely anxious for peace and alli- 
ance ; but that in the isolation in which they had 
placed us, we should employ, according to events, 
our full liberty. “ The affair will be long and diffi- 
cult. France knows not yet exactly what she may 
do, but she will do something. England and Eu- 
rope cannot tell what may happen, but something 
will happen. We are all plunging into darkness."’ 
People, in fact, began to be uneasy; they asked 
each other, with a mixture of cuiiosity and anxiety, 
what does France intend to do? “The four powers 
will cruise upon the coast of Syria, they will cut off 
all communication between Syria and Egypt, block 
ade the ports, disembark, to aid the Syrian insur- 
rection against Mebemet Ali, arms, ammunition, 
and perhaps soldiers, Tiirks, or so named Turks. 
What will France, do the coast of Syria ? the 
four pfwers will blodtade Alexandria, and may, 
perhaps, land Turkish tnx^ in Egypt itself. What 
will ]|||Hioe do at Alexandria and in Egypt? If 
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the Pacha invades Asia Minor and threatens Con* 
stantinople, Rnssian troops will probably arrive 
there ; English men-of-war will enter the Sea of 
Marmara. What will France do in the Darda- 
nelles?” All these chances were argued; people 
followed the course of events, step by step ; they 
endeavoured to foretell how France would act at 
every instant, in every place, and under eveiy phase 
of the affair. I listened to all these questions ; I 
said tiiere were many others not anticipated ; and 
I al)stained from any approach to an answer. 

The day following that on which the treaty 
was secretly signed, the Dutch minister, M. Dedel, 
asked me : “ Is there anything new ?” “ Yes, I 

believe there is,” “ What is it “ The five powers 
uiulertook, last year, to settle matters between the 
.'^ultan an<l the Pacha, and to re-establish peace in 
the Hast. They have not yet succeeded. Just 
now afl’airs were going to be arranged and peace to 
rtvestaUi.sh itself. Four powers combine together 
lo previ'iit this." 

Some (lays after, I met Sir Robert Peel. I 
knew tliat the old Tories <yere disposed to compli- 
ment Ijord Palmerston and to support him against 
us. I cx[)lained thoroughly to Sir Robert Peel the 
policy of France in the East, “The only policy," 
1 said to him, “which can maintain, in Europe 
as in the East, the peace and alliance of our two 
countries.’* He listened to me like a man i^o had 
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not fShned his opinion. He bad thought little on 
the question, and had formed no clear idea respect- 
ing it ; but he sincerely wished to preserve good 
relations with France, and to maintain peace, in 
common with all moderate Tories of whom he wa.s 
the representative and leader. He said to me in 
conclusion; “We shall remain silent, we shall 
leave the whole responsibility to the cabinet. Like 
France in the East, we shall continue attentive and 
motionless, waiting events.’’ I told him that events 
would find France ready and decided to accept 
nothing that would injure her own interests or 
shake the balance of states. I left him well dis- 
posed towards us, and anxious for the future. 

On the 28th of July, I had a long inteniew 
with Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell. 1 
found them disturbed. Lord Melbourne in particu- 
lar, who was ever liberal and prudent. He allowed 
me to perceive and almost avowed to me his inmost 
thoughts: “Lord Palmerston affirms that success 
will be prompt and easy. The enterprise is 
attempted in this reliance. If bis confidence 
should be falsified, we shall not push matters to ex- 
tremity. The Pacha is not a madman and France 
will be there. France had proposed an arrange- 
ment, ^gypt and Syria in hereditary succession to 
the li^acba, Candia, Arabia, and Adana restored to 
tiie Sultan ; the Pacha will perhaps renew this 
propositioo. Why does be not now renew it in 
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answer to the propositions of the Porte ? And if 
rejected at present, why should he not repeat it in 
the course of events, when he has tried resistance, 
and the confidence of Lord Palmerston begins to 
be baffled P England has no wish to quarrel with 
France or to unsettle Europe. Austria too has no 
such desire. This afiair is unlucky and might 
become extremely serious; but , we can arrest it, 
and wish to do so. And France who has refused 
to assist tlie four powers in their advance may help 
them to halt.” 

All this contained no formal proposition on the 
part of Lord .Melbourne, no positive abandonment 
of Lord Palmerston, but merely a door of safety 
imperfectly revealed and half opened for the future. 

'I’lie Baron de Billow held the same language 
with me: “Austria and Prussia are unwilling to 
se{)arate from England. The English cabinet does 
not wish to separate from Lord Palmerston. They 
reckon on an easy success. All their confidence 
springs from thence. But they are already taking 
measures in a contrary hypothesis.” 

I transmitted to M. Thiers an exact and daily 
account of this state of minds and of all these in- 
cidental conversations. When writing to him on 
the 29th of July, I added to my details ; “ I wish 
also to speak of the newspapers. It is verjf im- 
portant that they should show themselves animated 
and unanimous ; but they otqiiht not to chafe an4 
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ridicule the English jounials. I am told this 
morning that the Times pauses in its attack on 
Lord Palmerston, as the French reprisal seems to 
be quite as much and a#fiercely directed against 
England as against her foreign minister. I com- 
prehend all your difficulties, and amongst them 
that of urging and restraining at the same time, 
— the greatest of all. But I show you the side 
that I see myself and with which I have to deal. 
You will appreciate its bearing. There is no ardour 
in this country for the enterprise in which 
Lord Palmerston engages, but ardour rniglit 
spring up from wounded pride or from a public 
danger, and it is most important to us, that tliis 
should not occur.” 

M. Thiers replied on the Slst of July : “ I have 
not written to you for several days because I have 
not had a moment to myself. The resolutions to 
be taken, the orders to be given, the correspondence 
I have to cany on with all the courts, have com- 
pletely absorbed me. I have received all your 
excellent letters. I have only a single word to say 
in reply ; eland fast. Be cold and reserved, except 
with those who are our friends. I see nothing 
to change in your conduct, unless to render it 
firmer still, if possible, without exciting apinst us 
the iWf*love of those who may be able to change 
tlm iwolation of England. The King is going to 
En &t twenty days. I invite you, on bis part, to 
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m^et me there on Friday the 7tb of August. Jf 
you wish for a large steamer, the Viloce shall call 
for you at Brighton.” 

Nothing was more ..sirable to me than this 
rendezvous. In proportion as the position became 
animated, correspondence failed td satisfy me, 
either in communicating all I had to say, or in 
teaching me all I desired to know. Nothing 
entirely supplies personal intercourse ; and at a 
distance, there is no clear and complete insight 
into the bottom of hearts and affairs. I requested 
tliat the *first secretary of the embassy, the Baron 
do Bourqueuoy who was absent on leave in Paris, 
should immediately return to England and become 
charge-d’affaires during my ^absence. He was 
fully versed in the Etistern question, was well ac- 
qmunted with the difterent parties with whom we 
were treating, and I had perfect confidence in him. 
He arrived in London on the 5th of August, and 
on the ()th J left for the Ch&teau d’Eu, determined 
to return to England as soon as 1 had obtained, 
m couvci’sation with the King and M. Thiers, the 
lights of which 1 was in search. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

mcmptov OP the tebatv op the ISm or itn.T, 1B40. 

DiacmbaAEtfon of Prince Louis Kapdeon at Boulofpno — Bify 
Warnings on this Subject — Foresight of the French Cabmct 
— Mj Besidence at the Cbittean d'JSu — My Con^ersatiorm 
with King Louis'Fbilippe and M. Thiers- 8tate of Mmd«i 
and Dispositions of the Diplomattc Body in Ixigiion — f*iari 
of the King of the Belgians for a Keconcdmtioii Im ^ 
France and the four mibajcnbing flowers to the Tn^sit) i)f 
Ifjth of July — Instructions I receive on l«*aviAjir tha (’luV? m 
d’Eu — My Betum to London — Conv'crsatron with Bun l tu 
Billow — Mj Visit to Windsor Cantle — My < ’on verdant 
with King Leopora and Lord Paimcrj!*ton n. 

andnm addresm^d on the fUatof Augn-^t bv r^>nl Fj.hii» jn 
to the French Oovemmrtit — O|dnion of M. Thi#-r-* th»-n up 
— urge the iroportaxK^ of bw Answer — 

1, Conference on the fiimewal and Kxteu-^ion t>t th* * - 
tions of iSJil and for the AlK>htion oi the Tr<i<h 

2. Bpsnmption of the Negotiation lietween nod 

for a Treaty of Commerce— Complaints of iionl l*alin# 

on the attitude of the French Agents at Con.«tatituio{ i* — 
Answer of M. Thiers- Tlie Complaints are without Fo Uida- 
tion — Events hurry on in the East— Tlie Port** ratdi^M tL< 
Treaty of the 15th of July, and sends Bifat IV^y to Ah * 
dm to summon Mohemet Ah to conform to it Attitudf < f 
Mehemet Ali— Admiral Napier before Beyrout— Our (X/ru 
plaints on the Execution of the Treaty before the Excising** 
of Batifications — ^Beservod Protocol of the I5th of Jaly - 
Eidiauge of Batifications and Official Cotnmunication of the 
Treaty of the ISth of July—Count WaJewski at Alexandria 
M. Thiers announces to me the Concessions of MebemH 
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latorilin^ Sal;fiO|r- 

His Sttsincioiit ofihsaetio&eomt^^ 

Alexstidria-^M. Thiert <XRniiilsiSo^ ms to deny them for- 
mally— Lord Falmertton ioknowledges his Btror— Cabmet 
Councils in London on iM Propositions of Mehemet Air— 
They lead to no result — ^Militaiy Bxecution of the Treaty 
of the 15th of July — ^Bombardment of BeyiQOut— The Sultan 
decrees the Forfeiture of Mehemet Ali as Pacha of Egypt— 
How Lord Palmerston explains and extenuates tips measnre 
— Dis|>atcbcs of M. Thiers of the 3rd and 8th of October in 
reply to the English Memorandum of the Slat August, and 
on the Forfeiture pronounced againstMehemet Ali— State of 
MiiuIh in Franco— Besolutions and Military Preparations of 
the Fn iioh Cabinet— Fort iftcations of Paris — Convocation of 
the CliapiU rs — The French Squadron is recalled to Toulon 
3il < >n and Kife<n s of t his Measure — Situation of the French 

ami ilus Causes. 

On the day when I left London to repair to the 
('hfktcau d’Ku, tiie (ith of Au^st, Prince Louis 
Napoh^on, towarils four o’clock in the morning, 
disembarked near Boulogne, and with his name 
alone for an army, attempted for the second time 
the conquest of France. What would be the 
astonishiucnt to-day of any rational man, who, 
having slept since that date, the sli^p of Epimeni- 
des, siiuuld sec, on waking, that Prince upon the 
throne of France and invested with supreme power? 
1 cannot read i^ain without some embarrassment 
what was said by all the world in 1840, and what 
I wrote myself with reference to what we all called, 
a mad and ridiculous adventure,” and to its hero. 
Even if 1 could do so with full liberty, 1 should 
refrain, on personal oonvietions, from reproducing 
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at presoDt the languid which was then held in all 
qnartera. Providence- seems sometimes to delight 
in oonfoun^Og the jadgments and conjectures of 
men. Yet there is nothing in the strange contrast 
between the incident of 1840 and the Empire of 
to*dajr, beyond what is natural and clear. No 
ev^t ever shook the confidence of Prince Louis 
Napoleon m himself and his destiny; in despite 
of the success of others and of his oum reverses, he 
remained a stranger to doubt and discouragement. 
Twice, vainly and wrongfully, he sought the ac> 
complishment of his fortune. He never ceased to 
reckon on it, and waited the propitious opportunity. 
It came at last, and found him confident and ready 
to attempt everyt^g. An eminent example of the 
power which preserves, in the dark shadows of the 
future, persevering faith, and a great lesson to ail 
who doubt and bend easily under the blows of 
fortune. 

It has been often said that the government of 
King Louis-Philippe, in 1840, committed the error, 
both in Paris and London, of paying no attention to 
Bonapartist intrigues, and of neglecting to acquire 
intelligence. This is' a mistake. Neither M. de 
R^musat as Minister of the Interior, nor myself 
as ambassador in England, had been guilty of such 
carelessness. As early as the 2nd April I had 
written to M. de Rdmusat ; ** You ought to know 
well that I have no police i^urces whatever, and 
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that I can neither hear nor learn anything either as 
to the Bonapartists or the refugees of April. If 
you have any direct agent who corresponds with 
you, let me know it. If you have not, consider 
what it might be necessaiy to do.” M. de Remusat 
replied on the 15th of May; “I think it not 
unlikely that Prince Louis Bonaparte may inflame 
his head and attempt some adventure. I am 
sufficiently well informed as to what concerns him. 
Nevertheless I commend him to your notice, and I 
beg you to apprise me, if necessary, of what you 
may suspect.” And again on the Bth of June; 
" Bonapartism is becoming active. Once more I 
recommend His Im[)erial Highness to you.” I 
replied on the 30th of June You ask me to 
watch the Bonapartist faction. It is not easy to 
do so. The party is demonstrative and parades 
itself with much show. Prince Louis is constantly 
in the park and at the opera. When he enters 
his box, his aides-de-camp remain standing behind 
him. They talk much and lou41y ; they talk of 
tlieir projects and correspondence. The display of 
their hopes is pompous. But when we seek to 
look a little closer and to distinguish what is. real 
and active under this noise of words, we discover 
next to nothing. On leaving the park or the opera, 
the prince and his party return to a sufficiently 
obscure and idle life. Nevertheless I know that 
it is in agitation to equip a mam of war, and to 
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attack at aea, on its return fnun St Helena, the 
Irigate bearing the^remaina Napoleoii, and to 
0Wni|r.|bm as a {noperl^r of the fiMuOy; or 
Iglllj^jbBoar tba 6i^ aad^anlat Hliae 
fiikik” Wban ihaolriffy in# 4br 
^ajia ialmdion8» da Rdmosal adMad on tte 
12^ of Jidy ; The Olosions ci emigraiita are aiad, 
and I cannot entirely n^, on the aoova.cd ex« 
travagance, the projects attributed to H» Imperial 
Highness. The various accounts that reach me 
represent his court in Paris and his coort in London 
as persuaded that tl» mcnnent of action approaches, 
and that th^ ought not to irait the epoch of the 
tranalati<Hi of the remains of the Emperor. Tbetr 
desire would be to operate upon two points at ooc< . 
Metz seems to be that where they arc nimt ..t 
work. lisle is idso stirred up. But their actiun 
confines itself within a very narrow cinli-, aii-i 
they find the mass of the {icople and the anp) 
inaccessible. Nevertheless I believe ui an ut- 
tempi.” 

The King’s government therefore could not Im 
taxed with improvidence on tliis occasion, anil w<»s 
folly justified in what it said in the Mmifmr of ll>i> 
8th of Aognst 1840 ; “ The (jovernmeiit bicw fui 
a ccnnuderable time that Louis Bons^e and his 
agonta bad formed a proj«ct of aniicipatmg the 
epoch of the iranslatimi of the remains of the 
Imperor Napoleon, by attracting public attentioii 
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to themselves through some unexpected attempt. 
Emissaries bad passed incessantly from Faria to 
London, and from London to our fortresses, to 
study the spirit of the ganrisont. and to piacrioe 
'diese mamiBnvxeB, m aM eidpafale^ 

iHdch form tlm pastime of fW 

several days there was no toom for donhting that 
the moment of action had arrived. Orders and no> 
tices had been issued in consequence to all the towns 
indicated by the chimerical hopes of the frequenters 
of Carlton Gardens, and upon all points of the 
coast and frontier. It was at Boulc^ne that Louis 
Bonaparte, surrounded by nearly ril his partisans, 
attempted the coap-de-main which has failed in 
such a prompt and definitive manner." 

At the first moment, and in the embarrassment 
of finding an explanation of this singular attempt, 
a suspicion ran through Paris that the English 
cabinet in its pique against the French government, 
nnist have been privy to it. This suspicion waS* 
a ilhout the slightest foundation. Baron de Bour- 
(jututey, charge-d’aftaires in London during my 
nliscnce, wrote thus on the 7th of August to M. 
Thiers : 

“ The great incident of yesterday is the news of 
the disembarkation of Louis Napoleon at Boulogne. 
The accounts came by an express to the Morning 
Potti which published a thiid edition. The first 
imprei|^on was that of incredulity in the folly of 



Ins niM ; I baro mjielf neet?edl, eoiirier» 
lii^ offleial tdegnplue di^Mtclies from the «nb. 
fccfet^ of BoologiDe to the Ministm d the Interior, 
•od aS the jonrnab cmitain a recital, more or less 
exact, d the facts which followed the dtsembaiia- 
tkm Louis Bonaparte. One most have lived 
long in England to be persuaded that an enterprise 
d this nature could be prepared and accomplished 
in the port of London, without the slightest official 
notification reaching the English govcmineut. This 
is nevertheless the truth, and 1 feel convinced that 
Lord Nonnanby,* I will not say upon a formal 
announcement, but even upon a simple suspicion, 
would not have lost a moment in iofonuing the 
French government through the organ of its em- 
bassy in London. The ministerial paper of tins 
evening, the Globe, contains an official denial of 
4he visit said to have been made by liord Palmer- 
ston 4o Louis Napoleon, or that he received om- 
from him.” And on the day following, the *'th of 
August, M. de Bourqueney added ; “ Lord Palmer- 
ston, who bad replied yesterday to my note of tln' 
noKHning by publishing in the Globe an ofiicial 
'denial of his pretended visit to Louis Napoleon, 
begged me to call upon him in the evening ; and 
in terms more explicit than the short denid 
* At d>at tixDS Bcnne Secretary ia London. 
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in the minieteml |ouniai admitted of, he gave me 
his word of honour that for more lhaa two years 
neither he nor Lord Melbourne had set eyes on 
Louis Napofeon. I speak thns to you,” he said, 
** assuredly not to repudiate even in the appearance 
of any initiation into the projects of that madman ; 
1 would not admit defence on that ground.” “ The 
attack,” I replied, “ is at least quite as far from 
iny idea.” “But,” continued Lord Palmerstoni 
“ the facts require to be well established. You 
know the treedom of English official habits, and 
you arc aware that niy colleagues, or I, might 
liave given an intcr\'iew to’ Louis Napoleon; we 
might have<lnet him by chance at a third house, 
or nught have had some relations with him of 
cliaiicc or society. Well, there has been nothing 
ot the kind. I repeat to you, upon honour, that 
we have nut seen the face of Louis Napoleon nor of 
one of the adventurers who accompanied him. It is 
('\ideut to me that the report of a visit made or. 
received has been invented here, aiul transmitted 
to the French papers, either to accredit the false- 
hood of an indirect support, or to embitter and 
compromise the relations of our two governments.” 

V\ hen 1 reached the Ch&teau d*Eu, on the 7th 
of August, I found the King, M. Thiers, and* 
everyone about them voiy animated, and also per- 
fectly calm os to what had just occurred ; they saw 
in it at the same time the explosion and end of 

u 
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the Bonaparti^t plots $ they were asttmished and 
laughed at them. “ What a ridiculous sight !” 
they exclaimed ; “ Louis Napoleon swimming to 
r^in a miserable boat, under a fire of musketry 
frmn the National Guard at Boulogne, while the 
Xing’s son and two French frigates traverse the 
ocean to seek at St. Helena what remains of tlie 
Emperor Napoleon !” Our rendezvous to cou verse 
on the affairs of the East was a little deranged by 
this inddent. The King and M. Thiers left Eu 
on the 8th of August, in the evening, to hold a 
council in Paris, and to convoke the Chamber of 
Peers for the trial of Prince Louis and his com- 
panions. I profited by this to obtain*the pleasure 
of seeing at Trouville iny children and iny mother, 
who received me, the first with the delightful trans- 
ports of their young tenderness, and my mother 
with that mixture of meridional vivacity and 
pionsly impassioned gravity, whieli formcil tin 
charm and power of her nature. While walking 
with them on the beach and lulls of 1’rouville, I 
reposed for a moment from Egypt, London and 
Paris. Returning to the Ch&teau d’Eu on the ! I th 
of August, r found the King and M. Thiers there, 
and we occupied two days in close and continued 
conversation on the affairs of the East, the news 
from Syria and Egypt, the European complications, 
the in^tiona, ideas and strength of the actors, 
and ^ oondoct to be pursued by France under 
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the various chances of the future. There was 
much accordance at that moment in the language, 
and I may almost say in the ideas of King Louis- 
Philippc and his minister; but it was easy, on 
close observation, to perceive a difference between 
them. The King, more animated in words, pro* 
iiiised himself that, in the end, the peace of Europe 
would not bo disturbed; and M. Thiers, while 
desiring also the maintenance of peace, was much 
pre-(K;cupied with the chance of war, and the 
lueaiis of mating it, if events should drive us to 
that alternative. Both wished to be in harmony 
with the warlike susceptibility which was exploding 
in the count*}’, uneasy meanwlple in their inward 
souls, the one at the thought of having some day 
to resist, ajul the other of being compelled to 
j)r<iiiiot(‘ it. But they escaped for the moment 
tVoin this iiupiietude, being both convinced that 
the resolute resistance of Mehemet Ali, and the 
einbarriissuients accruing therefrom to the four 
allied powers, would furnish France'with an oppor- 
tunity of resuming, in the Eastern question, without 
war, her place and influence. “They deceive 
themselves in London in the oour^ they have 
mloptcd, and this will speedily appear. The Pacha 
will not yield, and will cmnmit no extravagance. 
The maritime coercion will lead to nothing. No 
oompnlsory monies by land will be attempted.*' 
This was repeated meamoAf, Lord Palmentmi 



mWkvMiAm hi ItitOm, 
litmSt your Oofemiitait doei not tgree with 
me.” EmgLoiiis-I^iHpiMand liTlm 
the nme hngaage in to Lord Palmentoii. 
It ti seldom indeed that even the most distiDgiushed 
minds thoroughly listen to and understand each 
other; each incloses himself within his own view, 
as in a prison into which no light penetrates, and 
from the depth of which each acts. The obstinate 
diversity of inquiries and estimates on the state of 
facts in the East, formed in 1^10, between Paris 
and London, the true knot of the position, and the 
determining cause of the resolutions. 

While the King, M. Thiers, and I, were debat- 
ing at the Chateau d’Eu on the various ciiances ot 
the future, people were warmly pre-ocenpied in 
London with the attitude of Fiance, the tone ot 
our journals, the accounts of the public sentiment, 
and the military' preparations, of. which so much 
was said without well tindcrstanding their iiatun* 
or extent. Whenever they met the iiaron de 
ltour()ueney, the ministers of Austria and Prussia 
evinced to him their solicitude and desire that they 
could find d convenient mode of inducing the 
French government to return to the negotiation 
from which, erroneously perhaps, although without 
offensive design, the treaty of the 1 5th of July 
had excluded it. When do you announce to the 
Pacha yonr first propositions P” inquired M. de 
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Bcwqnoiey of the Benm de BtUow. "Imme- 
diately; the oourier to Constantinople departed, 
I believe, two days befo# the signature of the 
treaty/’ "How? You do not stay the execution 
until the ratifications are exchanged?” said M. de 
Bourqueney, in a tone of surprise; and M. de 
Bulow, astonished in his turn, replied with some 
embarrassment, “ In fact, the first summons of the 
Porte to the Pacha ought to precede the ratifica- 
tion ; but it is not we who make a proposal to the 
Pacha, it is the Porte.” The Baron de Neumann 
was equally conciliating in his language. “ It is 
impossible,” he said to M. de Bourqueney, ** that 
after ten years of prudence, all Jlie governments of 
Europe should not join hands in a common effort 
for the })acilic winding up of the existing crisis. 
l\)r ourselves, we shall gladly give you a proof of 
the ])urity of our intentions ; we shall not enlist a 
soldier, we shall not purchase a horse ; we shall 
ngt cast a cannon ; and it will be the same in 
I’russia. Before advancing a single fresh pace 
in the career in which all steps engage and carry 
away so rapidly, let your government wait the first 
worths of Prince Mettemich. You know his per- 
.sonal rosj)ect for his sovereign; you know his 
absolute devotion to the repose of Europe. M. de 
St. Aulsire has returned to his post. Let us wait 
patiently in Paris the arrival of the first dis- 
patches.” 



fMMjr ind been toM ^ the tfmk fim Um 
I hfOiB vanld oooUnii a tpet^ and finttnl ocprai- 
friaidlyiMitiinwita toirardg France, 
and that a paragraph to that affisct had berai dis* 
emaad in the conncil It was not in the speech 
pnUidy deh?ered ; the Queen craifined hereeif to 
lecalling (with an emphasis on the word friendly) 
the friendly mediation of France in the diift'rence 
between England and the King of Naples ; and in 
expressing her anxious wishes for the maintenanee 
of the general peace, she abstained from all alliiston 
to the events which might, at a later priotl, render 
the intervention of parliament neerssarj'. It was 
feared, they said to M. de Jlounjueney, th it .mI* 
vanoes too martced might bt; ill received m 
by the press, and furnish fresh food to titc iieus> 
paper war between the two cfmntries Hut at the 
assemblies, whether of the (^nrt or the fashionaMe 
world, which followed the closing of the '•evHion, 
respect for France and her n‘presentHti\t‘^ wa'i 
»ore and more marked. ** Yestcnlay, at th«’ 
Palace,” M. de Bonrqueney wrote on the 1 1 th of 
Angi^ to M. Thiers ; ** the Duke of Wellington 
addreiied me ; he thought he was s])eaking in a 
h>w timo, but his deaihess prevents him from 
MtimaliBg the extent ofhii voice, and ail who werr 
present in the Queen’s drawingToom heanl him 
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timpto bat very decided ; itia, tM notldag oan 
be done paeideally in tbQ wcudd wkhoat France. 
All that takes place without h^eorapromiaea peace. 
Now we want peace. We must therefore arrange 
with France.’” 

The King of the Bdgians w{» then in England, 
and amongst those who felt the necessity of a 
good understanding with France, none were more 
deeply impressed than himself. He was, at the 
same time, interested and impartial in the question ; 
the security of bis new state and throne required 
European peace; he was bound to France and 
Ivngland by ties of almost equal intimacy, and was 
not engaged, by any direct object or personal act, 
in titcir Eastern difference. To the natural lights 
of this position be added those of an acute and 
rational mind, full of resources in its judicious 
foresight. Me had conceived and endeavoured to 
impress in London, aa idea which seemed to him 
well calculated to cot -short the dangers of the 
future, and the embarra88ments*of the present: 
“ The disastrous effects of the convention of the 
loth of July,” he said, "upon public opinion in 
i'rance, will only be really abolished when that 
treaty is replaced by ant^her between the five 
powers, the avowed object (ff which ahall be the 
imhqKindence uid integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Such a treaty, and such a solution of the 
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Bonqpeiii qinstion, will give France theopportonity 
and means of emerging from the isolation in which 
ilie baa been placed by the atfair of Egypt.” He 
wrote uptm this theme, first to King Lonis-Pbilippe, 
and then to M. Thiers, and while 1 was at the 
Chdtean d’Eu, bis proposition formed the subject 
of our last conversations. We all, with one accord, 
coDsidcmd it extremely acceptable, provided that 
on guaranteeing, in its actual statu quo, the inte- 
grity of the Ottoman Empire, the new treaty be- 
tween the five powers applied equally to the Pacha 
and the Sultan, decided the Egyptian as well as 
the European question, and took the place of the 
treaty of July, concluded only between four. “ Hut 
if, on the, contrary,*' said M. Thiers, “the object of 
the treaty of five should not be to guarantee the 
staiu quo for all the world ; if, for instance, it con- 
tained the guarantee of the existence of the Turkish 
Empire by allowing the execution of the treaty of 
four recently stipulated, wfa^ would be done woukl 
have no meaning. While tney executed the Viceroy 
of Egypt beford'^our faces, and contrary to our 
interests and desires, we should sign, with the five 
executioners, a treaty of five against the future 
dangers of the Ottoman Empire, solely for tin* 
pleasure of doing something by five. We should 
resemble fractious children, who cry and make a 
noise to have a door opened which has been shut 
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i^inst them. In this there would be neither sense 
nor dignity.” 

On leaving the Ch&teau d’Eu to return to Lon- 
don, on the 14th*of August, 1 received confidential 
instructions to the following effect : 

" Two projects ; 

1 . The 8tatu quo guaranteed. 

2. The mediation of France. 

“ First Project. The five powers to guarantee 
the existing state of the Ottoman possessions, on 
tlie basis of the treaty of Kutaieh. The Pacha to 
have no hereditary rights. If the Pacha, or any 
one else, should invade the states of the Sultan, 
the five powers, including France, would employ 
their forces against the invader. The advantage of 
this [)rojoct is, that it requires no recourse to the 
i’acha. 

“ t<ccond Project. The Pacha to empower 
France to treat for him. France to negotiate for 
the Pacha, and the foi^ powers to treat anew with 
her. Isgypt in hereditary succession, and Syria 
for life, would be the basis of the arrangement. 
This project has the inconvenience of depending 
on a contingency foreign to- our wishes, namely, 
that the Pacha should request France to negotiate 
for him. 

“ 'rhis second project not to be proposed unless 
there is a probability of its being accepted, so that 
the dignity of France shall not be compromised by 



fnpltiiwi aaj desbv to i«>«nter into « 
tiatkii fiom wbidb she bat been excinded.'* 

W^i I embarked at Galait, on the 15tb of 
the wind was vi(dent, tlm sea was heavy ; 
the captain of the packet, The Courier, considered 
that it would be difficult to enter the port of Dover, 
and we therefore steered for Ramsgate. I was 
not expected there; but the arrangement of the 
and two cannon shots hred on Iniard the 
vessel, announced the presence of the Ambassador 
of France, and as we entered the harbour ufider 
the usual salutes, I found myself surrounded on 
the pier, not only by the local authorities, but by 
nearly the entire population, who received me with 
enthusiastic huzzas. Free nations, well informed 
as to their affairs, associate thcmwdves with the 
policy of their government, and seize with roatly 
instinct, opportunities of seconding it. At Rams- 
gate they wished to show me that England had 
friendly feelings towards France, ami that they 
fully expected that the mom^tary misunderstand- 
ing on a special question would not interfere with 
their good relations. 1 found, on arriving in Lon- 
don, an invitation from Queen Victoria to Windsor 
Castle, for Tuesday the 1 8th of August, and the 
three following days. The King and Queen of 
the Belgians were to pass those days there, and 
the whole court would be assembled, as well as 
several of the ministers, particularly Lords Mcl- 
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boanie and Palmeratcm. Without diaavowhig'lha 
policy of tbeir cabinet in the Egyptian question, 
the sovereign and her people, Windsor and Rams* 
gate were equally anxious to evince that this incU 
dent changed nothing, as to general feeling, in their 
sentiments and designs. 

During the two days that I passed in London, 
previous to the Queen’s invitation, all the members 
of the diplomatic body who were still there, called 
upon me, curious and anxious to learn the in* 
telligcnce I brought from the Chateau d’Eu. I 
neither informed nor calmed them; it suited us 
to encourage their apprehensions by silence. With 
the llaron dc Jliilow alone I held » long and serious 
conversation, lie was on the point of leaving for 
Ikrlin : the death of King Frederick William III. 
recalled him. It was said that the new sovereign, 
Frederick William IV. intended to appoint him 
Minister for Foreign Atfairs, and when this was 
named to him he did not contradict it. I knew 
that his court bad niched treaty of the 15th 
of July, and that he had received his instructions 
on the subject. On this ground he volunteered 
the conversation. “ People are surprised,” he said, 
" that we have ratified this treaty ; they are angiy 
with U8 for so doing. Could we have acted other- 
wise? By the note of the 27th of July, 1889, 
we had pledged ourselves to do something. Some- 
thing has been done. 1 had received only a general 
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inBCraction to* do as Austria did. I have signed 
the treaty; it is ratified. But noy court, as you 
well know, is perfectly disinterested in, and almost 
a stranger to the question ; it has only entered into 
and continued in it to conciliate, to aid measures, 
to prevent hostile shocks, and to maintain peace.” 

"What ,we precisely complain of,” I replied to 
him, " what I reproach you with, allow me to u^ 
the expression, is, that you have not done this; 
that neither you nor Austria have assumed your 
proper place, and played your suitable part in this 
aflfair. Yes, you are the natural conciliators ; you 
. desire pacific acts and solutions. Why then have 
you allowed yourselves to be drawn into other 
paths? Why have you associated yourselves with 
extreme resolutions, measures of coercion, and the 
chances of war? It was easy for you to have 
arrested all that; you had only to decline pap- 
ticipation. But instead of enforcing your own 
policy, yon have followed in the wake of a policy 
which is not your own. l>o not l)c oftcndetl at 
my words ; you have acted, not as moderating, but 
as secondary powers ; you could and ought to have 
been mediators; you have reduced yourselves to 
satellites. 

" I know not what thw say of this in Germany, 
but in France, whence 1 have just returned, rational 
people, the friends of peace, cannot oompi^nd 
j<m. And it was so easy for you to have acted 
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otherwise! A little passive resistahbe without Ithe 
least danger 1” 

“ There may be some truth in what you say,” 
replied M. de Biilow, evidently embarrassed by the 
reproach ; “ but even if. it were all true, the basis 
of our intentions and our position subsists still, and 
we have no intention of emerging from it. We 
are always moderators. The ratifications of the 
treaty have not the importance attributed to 
thtui.” 

f I know not exactly what importance the ratifi- 
cations may have; but I do know that every new 
act wliieh confirms or develops the convention of 
the 15th of July, every fresh step in that path 
redoubles the sentiment of ofience and irritation 
it has excited in France. My friends, the French 
coiKservatives, are struggling for ten years, with 
indefatigable constancy, against anarchical and 
warlike passions. For ten years they have defended 
ill Furope, and for all Europe, established order 
and [leace; they have*made great efforts, painful 
sacrifices; they have supported difficult measures, 
strong laws; and at the end of. ten years they 
learn, one fine morning, that without the concur- 
rence of France, and in concealment from her, 
resolutions are taken, which for a very trifling, 
remote, and problematical motive, endanger that 
pacific policy, and those peac^td alliances which 
have been so laboriously and successfully sustained. 
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They are woanded ; tb^ find that gratitude and 
coDsideration have been wanting to their country, 
their King, and themselves, together with prudence 
on the true bearing of affairs ; and they feel both 
irritated and anxious.” 

“I do not comprehend,” rejoined M. de Bulow 
quickly, ” nor can I accept this reproach of resolu- 
tions taken against you, and in concealment. You 
knew beforehand all that was thought of,^Il that 
was desired. Let us be just; has not France 
endeavoured to carry out her own political views 
without usP Has she not sought to effect a 
direct arrangement between Constantinople and 
Alexandria ? that is to say, precisely what by the 
note of the 27th of July, 183U, we all engaged, 
you as well as us, to prevent the Sultan from 
doing? France also signed that note? How we 
should have liecn laughed at had this direct ate- 
rangement taken place! flow they would have 
exclaimed, and with reason, that France alone, 
and according to her own will, had S4;ttled the 
Eastem question! But all that is over; no one 
has anything more to do with it, or anything to 
gain by the discussion. Let us speak of the 
present which concerns us all.” 

” France knows nothing of the present position ; 
•he has not made it; she has been laid aside; she 
therafoie stands ^oof, and acta only on h^ own 
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“This is exactly what must come to an end; 
France must re-engage in the affairs of the East ; 
means must be sought to effect this. We have 
thought of a second memorandum, by which, after 
the ratitications are exchanged, the four powers 
would give to France, on the motives, signification, 
and bearing of the convention of the 15th of July, 
the most complete and re-assuring explanations, 
and would even pledge themselves never to seek 
in tlu^ttoumn Empire any territorial acquisition 
or exclusive advantage. There is reason to believe 
tliat even M. dc Briinnow would sign this engage- 
ment without difficulty. But let us turn to some- 
thing more direct, more practical ; let us consider 
wliat coming events are likely to produce. Mehemet 
All will either accept or refuse the propositions 
lukiressed to him by the Porte. If he accepts, all 
i| settled, for you as well as for us. If he refuses, 
then we must take the matter again into considera- 
tion, and eiulcuvour to re-engage you in it. You 
are aware of King Leopold’s idea;— -a great Eu- 
ro{)ean measure, a treaty between the five leading 
powers, which would guarantee the existing state 
of the possessions of the Porte, and the statu quo 
of the East.” 

“ Tliat would do well,*' I replied, if the statu 
quo were guamnteed fmr the whole East, and for 
all the Eastern world ; that is toeay, if the question 
of the relations of the Forte with Egypt, could be 



Foite #it)i Europe, end by tbe nuie troaty 
of tile tfe groat poven. But a general treaty 
itiuah'alNMdd leave in existence provisiiHiai treaties, 
amoogat others the conveotion of the 15th of July, 
and that of Unkiar Skelessi, would be vain and 
almost ludicrous. Let all partial treaties be 
abolished; let a general treaty place under the 
guarantee of the five powers, for all and gainst 
til, the existing state of the possessions of the 
Forte. Then indeed a great service will be ren- 
dered to Europe, and we shall hold ourselves ready 
to concur in it.” 

” I understand you ; on that condition alone can 
we hope to terminate the actual .state of things. 
But the difficulty of thus ending will l>e verv great 
in London, with Lord Palmerston ; and while wo 
are struggling in our present rut, we must not only 
re-engage you in Uie matter, but we must shift our 
ground, and take it elsewhere. When the Pachu 
delivers his answer, should he refuse, there is more 
than one way of approaching you. We have asked 
your moral co-operation, your influence at Alex- 
andria ; we can resume that< path. I have also 
heard it said that M. Thiers, without explaining 
himself, spoke to Lord Granville of a hypothesis, 
(but I know little about it) in which tbe Pacha 
for his only answer should refer to France. Be 
that as it may, or through whatever mode you are 


m^involfed !o thi qaeitum, vliM it again retaras 
to be tfeated by the five poweiS, believe me, it 
is not in London, but at Vienno thiO; the con- 
ferences should be held. Prince Mettemich is 
not pledged like Lord Palmerston. Lord Palmer- 
ston will concede to him what he will refuse to 
M. Thiers. Vienna is nearer to the East, more 
in the centre of Europe. Pacific views, the true 
policy^f the transaction, will prevail more easily 
at Vienna than in London. Prince Mettemich for 
some time has held himself much apart; but be 
assured that if the solution of the Eastern affair 
could become his political testament, he would be 
delighted at it, and would strive earnestly for its 
success. This is the idea that has occurred to me, 
and I think it practical. 1 am going to write on 
the subject to my court.” 

Without pledging myself to anything, and while 
listening with polite but not eager attention, I 
acknowledged that this idea might prove useful, 
and that it would be well to obseive the course 
which events might permit it to take. 

An hour after my arrival at Windsor Castle, on 
the 1 Sth of August/ I had my first conversation 
with King Leopold. ” 1 interest myself much in 
our affaiis,” he said to me, “and I think I have 

I 

gained ground. 1 found the Duke of Wellington 
here in the most msoneble disposition, and he 
has bemi very useful to me* He has no §^t 



thft Fftcla, vho ke tlinln ool to 
inw i— 8^ Jean d*Aeie ; bat tbe nuoatannoe of 
imMse. and Uie necessity of a good nndentuiding 
with France, are in bis eyes tbe leading points to 
which all others ought to be snbordinated. He 
Idames tbe proceeding of the English cabinet 
towards your’s, and the entire manner in which 
the affair has been conducted. He accuses Lord 
Pdmerston iff having done all the misch^f. I 
induced him to bold a long interview with Lord 
Mdbourne, in which he told him all this, and 
concluded by saying that some arrangement ought 
to be sought for which might restore France to the 
question and aecure peace. 1 am certain that this 
interview has made a profound impression upon 
Lord Melboorne, and that be has spoken of it to 
Lord PalmeritoD, who is himself doubtful and 
uneasy. Both are strongly disposed to entertain 
my idea of a great European measure, and of a 
treaty between tbe five powers to guarantee, against 
all enemi^ and dangers, tbe existing state of the 
pofst salons of the Porte. This is the only mode 
of really concluding the affair ; without this, the 
actual position, or something anah^us to it, will 
be perpetually recurring, and we shall be, as re< 
gerds tbe East, In a permanent enm,** 

** Tonr Majesty is quite r%ht,” I replied to tbe 
King; “aotoing can be mm desirable than a 
^flnttive BQMAsute whbb mif piece the ejusting 
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itate of the Ottoman Empire under the gnarantee 
of the five poirers, and prevmit the return of these 
almost periodical convulsiona ve are now enduring. 
But, Sire, it must be rea% the existing state of 
the Ottoman Empire which is thus guaranteed, in 
ali its parts, for all the worid, and f^nst all the 
world. The itatu quo and the guarantee most 
apply to the Pacha of Egypt equally with the 
Sultan, and the general treaty of the five powers 
must abolish all partial treaties by which, without 
succe.s8, attempts have been made to solve this 
great question, which can only be settled in its 
entirety and by general concert. Let the treaty 
of Unkiar-Skelessi, on the one 'hand, and that of 
the 15th of July hist on the other, be replaced by 
a t]uro|)ean convention, which shall guarantee and 
impede at once, on ail the elements the Ottoman 
Empire, peace and the atefef quo; Europe will 
thus really execute an act of wisdom in the East, 
and her security will be established.” 

“Yes, undoubtedly,” replied King Leoptdd, 
“ this is the end to be obtained. 1 have not yet 
spoken to Lord Palmerston of the necessity that 
the utafu quo should apply to idl, to the Pacha as 
well as the Sultan, and tost the treaty of the 15th 
of July must fan before the general treaty. This 
win be the point of diffloulty. To-morrow I shall 
open a conTersSticIi iMdth hiin on this Subject.” 
trait yo# Mijesiy irM be Wad enoujj^^ ^ 



anounov 4xr 

II^ me know exa^y how you proceed, and what 
liOfd Patmereton may say in reply. In the poaition 
HI which Prance has been placed, my attitude is 
Beoeasarily immovable mid expectant. I have 
noting to ask, •nothing to propose. * We are 
pushed aside; we remain aside, until it is dis> 
covered that this produces general and serious 
inconvenience, and until a suitable gate is re- 
opened to us.** 

0n the following morning, the 1 9th, after break- 
fast. King Leopold expressed a wish to see me again 
before his conversation with Lord Palmerston, 
“Let us understand each other thorougbl)^,” he 
said, “ and be perfectly clear as to what we desire 
to do. It is the system of the nialu quo guaranteed 
by the five powers, and the advantage of all as also 
i^inst all, t|st 1 am going to propose and re- 
commend.” 

“ Yes, Sire, and the advantages are so great, so 
evident, that if nothing is compruniised, all the 
world, I venture to say, would eagerly adopt it. 
This system at once settles all questions, that of 
Alexandria as well as of Ckmstantinople ; it dissi- 
pates the perils the prCMOt, and prevents those 
oS the future ; it neithmr piaces Eurqiet at the mercy 
of tlm Sultan, nor of the Pacha. The five powers 
treat togetlmr, and nmtbex' demand or expect 
anythmg fi^ anybody to p«^ ibdr resolutions in 
vq^. It cannot bc aiud tibat 4b» irfstaBi ia too 
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favoQrable to Mehemet AU ; for on the one hand, 
it refines him both in Egypt and Syria the heirship 
which is the avowed object of his ambition, and mi 
the other, interdicts to him all new ambition, all 
territorial aggrandisement, by Ussociating France 
with the measure of coercion which might in that case 
be taken against him. Assuredly there is no policy 
which an offer better guarantees for the repose of 
Europe, or evince greater disinterestedness on the 
part of the powers who determine to adopt it.” 

“That is true, perfectly true,” rejoined King 
Leopold, “ but the question is not complete ; ob- 
jections and difficulties will be raised. There is 
yet another system which you ,desired to name to 
me.” 

“ Yes, Sire, and this is it. In case the Pacha, 
appointed by the Porte, should reipiest France to 
treat for him, or if the four powers, on their part, 
should manifest, on this demand of the Pacha, a 
desire of reluming negotiation with France, Egypt 
hereditarily and Syria for life, might form, in the 
opinion of the King's government, the basis of the 
arrangement. But 1 must repeat to your Majesty, 
that with regard to this second system as well as 
the first, the idea of which your Majesty has sug- 
gested, France has nothing to ask or offer, and 
her dignity does not permit her to re-appear in a 
question, the solrition of which has been attempted 
wt^ottt her, nntU the neeesalty of her pieaeiice 



tdoM^ I add tiMt the leeoiid 
mliBBk litt the aononi ioconvenieiicse of requiiiog 
leoanne to the Fecbe ; and if the Padia lefiuea 
aiaeiit, he may, by passing the Taurus and threa- 
toung Con8tantina|kie, plunge Europe into that ex* 
tieme confusion which we are all anxious toavdd.” 

King Leopold agreed : “ But,” said he, “ in case, 
for the adoptimi of the plan of the sta/u quo 
guaranteed for the general benefit, they should 
require from Mehemet Ali some concession, that of 
^e district of Adana for instance, so that the »talu 
quo might not be exactly, as regards the Pacha, 
that of the treaty of Kutaieh, what do you then 
think possible ?” 

1 replied that in that contingency, I had no in- 
structions. 

During the morning, King Leo|)oid held a 
ccmversation of more than two hours with Lord 
Palmerston ; and in the evening when I approached 
to take leave of him, for I was to depart front 
Windsor the day following, he took me aside ; “ I 
have opened the breach,” be said; “a strong 
sentiment prevails of the importance of the situation, 
but the obstinacy is great ; there is wounded self- 
itm and restless personality ; individual names are 
mii^led with ailments, and recriminations with 
reasons Lord PalmeisUHi pefskto^ cmttmualiy in 
siyiag ## li^lmmet Alt wHl give m mther <m the 
dcmiai^ of ^ oir on thd&B^ <ent|i%B»Bt of 
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coercive measures. There is however an important 
step established; the idea of a treaty between the 
five powers to guarantee the Ottoman Empire is 
well received ; the necessity (tf inducing France to 
resume tfie question is strongly felt. 1 shall remain 
here still for several days. 1 shall persevere ; we 
musf have patience and advance by degrees.*' 

It was evident to me that King Leopold had 
not gained much ground with Lord Palmerston, 
and 1 doubted much whether he would gain more 
by prolonging his stay at Windsor; for I knew 
that Lord Palmerston intended to return the same 
day to London, and to go from thence to Tiverton 
on the 22nd of August, where a meeting was 
announced which would supply him with an occasion 
for speaking on the state of affairs. During my 
stay at Windsor, 1 neither exchanged with Lord 
Palmerston nor Lord Melbourne a single word 
on politics ; they addressed none to me ; I neither 
uttered no»courted any. Lord Palmerston seemed 
a little subdued; LordMdbourne/.contraiy to his 
habit, had a thoughtful air ; both displayed towards 
ipe their usual courtesy; the Queen and Prince 
All)ert treated me with condescending kindness 
which might have, without expressing it, a politi<»l 
significance, but 1 left Windsor on the 20th of 
August, convinced that in reality nothing was 
changed in the poMtum, and that events would 
follow the extremely ^wcnie course whkdi the 



lAr oooffietkA. Mf iSail tttiliiie wh 6 
atimniwited on; 1 mi .Mikld viral Irad %Am 
fkeb tl Bo, al Whidaor. and if tiiara vaa rarrtidiig 
sev. My anaver diiect m indtieot was uRraya, 
**Notiliiog; fiaiioe baa not changed her sentiments 
or intentimra ; she is always anxious for peace, ever 
a stranger to ambitious views ; but she remains in 
the position that has been made for her, and 
prepares herself for the events that have been sown.” 
The solitude of London at that epoch and the 
reserve I practised rendered my opportunities ami 
means of information suiBciently rare; nevertbe* 
less it appeared certain to me that the cabinet 
became from day to day more seriously pre-occupied 
with what it had done ; perhaps it regretted it, and 
would act ditferently could it l)e recalled ; but still 
there was no idea of retracing its steps, and some- 
thing beyond arguments and conversations was 
necessary to produce that result. It was announced 
that the insurrection in Syria against the Pacha 
bad been promptly suppressed by bis son Ibrahim. 
Analogous misc^culatimis, the perseming refusals 
d Mehemet Ali, the ill spocess d the lint attempts 
at ooercidn, the inddents. in a word, which might 
occur on the mie hand, to agpavate the w^ht of 
the posi^n upon its authon, and on the othvr, to 
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flpnf NOW tiitf iMtnaiee d Ihmip 

into the #ei% to aay ophriop, 

ody eanMi to Sogluh caUnet 

ftm the coarse on whioii it had ertored. 

As to the English public, tihe vivacity of the 
!|lreDch manifestation had at first sniprised and 
even rallied them round their government; but, 
on my return to London, I fancied that I saw a 
desire for peace and a feel,ing of mistrust towards 
the policy of Lord Palmerston resuming by degrees 
their empire. Interests were more seriously 
alarmed ; dangers rose above the horizon and 
became apparent to ail eyes. The Tories seemed 
less disposed to accept what the, cabinet had done. 
The Duke of Wellington repeate<i in London what 
he had said to King Leopold at Windsor ; according 
to him it was a bad business ; they bad taken a 
very injurious course; they ought to find some 
means of coming to an understanding with France. 
Lord Lyndhurst protested against any intervention 
of Russian troops at Cotistantinopie or in Asia. 
Altogether, the movement of minds was not favour- 
able to the policy which had been acted on in 
England, and doubt liegan to penetrate the bosom 
of that policy itself. '* But while I detail these 
symptoms to your Excellency," I wrote to M. Thiers 
on the 21st of August, *’l have no wish to ex- 
aggerate their importance. 1 do not yet perceive 
here, either with the public or the different partm^ 
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Hum Mded nntiiiMiits, those ftroog end aethre 
iminesskais whidi aeste or arrest evosts.** 

At Windacnr, cm Wedoesdsy, the 19th of Angnst, 
La^ Palmerston, who wn returning to London, 
mgaged me to dine with her on the !^daj follow- 
ing. I went aocordiDgly. 'We were a very small 
company. After dinner, “ I wish mnch to speak 
a moment with yon this evening,” said Lord 
Pahperston ; and a quarter of an hour afterwards, 
passing with me into a small cabinet adjoining the 
drawing-room, he began : “ I wanted to talk with 
yon of onr affairs, at Windsor, bnt in those royal 
houses we can seldom do as we wish ; time and 
liberty are both wanting.** 

*'Por myself, my lord, if I said nothing to you 
there, it was because I had nothing to say ; there 
has been no change with us since my last interview 
with .you ; we are not mixed np with the passing 
events ; we expect them, and while waiting, we act 
according to our foresight.” 

” 1 return to-morrow to Windsor; I omne back 
on the day after, in the evening ; on Monday 1 shall 
tidee Lady Palmerston to the Isle of Wight ; I shall 
have to go ftom thence to "Overton to meet my 
constituents and to attend our local races. 1 
shall not return to Lond<m until the oommmice- 
ment oi the following week ; 1 tolnk by that time 
we shall bear aomething from Atoamdria.** 


TH8 XKIE^ or JULT. 

‘‘Have you heard nothing yet teapecting the 
propositions of the Porte to the Pacha ?” 

“ No, there has been some delay with the oouriers: 
the Pacha ought to have reived the propositions, 
or he is about to receive them at this moment.” 

“ They were then made before the gxcbaoge of 
the ratifications?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And have all the ratifications arrived ?” 

“ Yes, those of Russia came the day before yester- 
day, none are wanting but those of the Porte itself.” 

I did not continue the conversation, and there 
was a moment of silence. Lord Palmerston went 
on ; “ M. Thiers on bis return firom the Chateau 
d’£u. spoke to Lord Granville of Jibe instructions 
given to your admirals ; 1 know that they are very 
moderate, very pinident, and that you prescribe to 
them to avoid carefully ail misunderstanding or 
collision.” 

“ Tiie instructions of the King’s government are 
strictly conformable to its policy. . It desires that 
peace may not be disturbed. It will not anticipate 
perils that it has not created ; it will apply itself, on 
the contrary, to ward fhem o£’* 

“Admiral Stopford will remain at his post, 
although his hprm of service has expired, and ac- 
cording to rule, he might be recalled. He is a 
very prudent maUj and has always preserved a good 
understmkUng with Uie French ad^tiirals.” 



HlBPiii*^ ' 

eoBfOMlMii agtm langi^ 
f Kiog Leopold hoi joeotiaiied Iiie idet to no" 
Olid ImA BdmentoD ; **0 tieoty between the five 
poweis wl^ might guarantee the atefit quo of 
the Ottoman Empire.** 

** Yon and L mj loifii hare alread) spoken more 
than once, and beymd a few casual words, of that 
adntion ; it is simple and efiective. It secures to 
the Porte an undisputed protectorate. It does 
not give the Pacha what he demands, neither does 
it take from him by force what he actually possesses. 
It maintains peace for the present* and guarantees 
it for the futqre. It unites the five {)owers in a 
common actimi as well as in a combined intention. 
But it is clear that such a general treaty could not 
be ODfocluded, unless by abolishing and replacing 
all partial treaties that may have pr»^ed it.” 

“That is true, but impossible at present. \ 
treaty has been conduded between four powers, not 
with a general and permanent object, as would be 
toat of whidi we are speaking, but with a special 
and momentary view. This inddental tseaty must 
fidlow its course and when af»»mpl}shed, the 
gmrard treaty may wdl take its place. To-day we 
most ermt events.'* 

“Yes, my lord; but we fixresee these events 
otfawwise toan aa you do; we lodk upon as ex- 


noi 


traouSf dHMt, periutpt impondl^ what appeaii 
to you easy, and as fraught with peril what seems 
to you without danger. And while your partial 
treaty is following its course, the peace the East, 
the balance of Europe, and the peace of Europe 
may be compromised forever.” 

“ I know that you think so. We shall see. If 
events prove that you are right, events must tike 
their course. After all, you and we have the same 
general and permanent policy in the East. If it 
should become necessary to bring Russian armies 
to Asia, England would probably not be more dis- 
{K)scd to that measure than France. We should 
then look for ithcr means, and what may not be 
practicable to-day, might perhaps .become so then. 
Meanwhile, we must try what bos been agreed on 
— maritime efforts.” 

“ My lord, what are your fleets really going to 
do?” 

“ Tlu^y will intercept all communication between 
Egypt and Syria, and will supply- the Sultan with 
the means of transport he may require. We shall 
not establish any blockade. We find ourselves in 
the snm% (K>sition here, in which we lately were, 
in conjunction with you, on the coasts of Spain. 
Mchemet Ali is not more a sovereign than Don 
Carlos was ; as regards him we havano belligerent 
rights ; the Sultan only would have the privilege of 
blodiade. He will do whttt he can. with hia own 



fixMe. We shall not place oundves in collision 
wHili commercial interests or the rights of nentrds. 
We cannot do this.” 

1 detained and prolonged the conversation on 
tiiis point. I repeated in detail all that had passed 
with regard to Spain, the difficulties which Eng- 
land and France had equally acknowledged, the 
principles we had inatually respected. Lord 
Palmerston agreed with all, and repeated these 
words at several intervals, “ No commercial block- 
ade.” 

** Is it true, my lord, that you have added several 
ships to your fleet ?” 

Yes, we shall increase it to Sixteen. Yours, 
at this moment, amounts to eighteen. You are 
even preparing five more in addition, which would 
give you a preponderance that we could not admit. 
I know not exactly when your five ships may be 
ready ; but if this announced addition takes. place, 
we should be obliged either to convoke Parliament, 
to ask more powerful means, or to invite a portion 
of the Kussian fleet to join os in the Mediterranean, 
which we should do with great reluctance, for wc 
have no desire to add, in that quarter, to the ap- 
pesKBnees intimacy.” 

i no answer. 'Rie cooveieatson continued 
for tom time, tetnmlng to haeknqred foots or 
toffost, to the qneitkm as to whether If^^Manet Alt 
would aooede to the piopoiitiQM of the Bette } to 
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the true meaning rf the note of the 27th of July, 
1839; to the attempt at a direct arrangement 
between the Porte and the Pacha, and to the part 
taken in it by France. On this pomt. Lord Pal- 
merston used the same language with Baron de 
Bulow. “ Your cabinet did that without our know- 
ledge, and to settle the affeir without ua. We 
should have been finely laughed at had it succeeded.” 
I replied by a peremptory recrimination, the con- 
vention of the loth of July concluded in conceal- 
ment from us, and that we separated without 
taking a step towards reconciliation, but also 
without animosity, leaving to coming events the 
conduct to be adopted henceforward on both sides. 

All these interviews and plans, these attempts at 
conciliation led to a new diplomatic document which, 
on the 24th of August I announced to M. Thiers in 
these tertus : “ King Leopold and Lord Melbourne 
have, with some difficulty, prevailed on Lord Pal- 
merston to forward a dispatch to Lord Granville, 
wiiich will be communicated to you, and will con- 
tain, — First, fresh explanations on the bearing of 
the convention of the 16th of July last, and the 
special intentions of Eng^nd in that iict. There is 
not the most remote idea of hostility or negligent 
towttfda Frauc^ No view of aggrandiaement in 
the East. The pure, simple, and practioal adhesion 
to the note of the 27|h of J«ly, 1839. conceive^ 
with the sole de^ 4 nwantaining the indepen- 



dMee ud int^ty of the Ottoman Empire. The 
olb|ect of this part is to reply to the aoaoepUbilitiea, 
doobta, aiid lister preseDtimenta of France. Then 
anD follow an indication, that notwithstanding the 
convention ofthe 15th of July last, and even on the 
supposition of its succm, the East will still be far 
firom being settled. The general position of the 
Ottoman Empire, and its relations with Europe 
will remain undetermined. Also an allusion to the 
convenience and necessity of a great treaty between 
the five powers to guarantee, towards all, and 
against all, the existing state of the possessions of 
the Porte, with an overture to France to re-engage 
thus in the affair. 

“ ' Well,’ said Lord Palmerston, ‘ Fll move the 
firtt: 

“According to Lord Melbourne’s idea, King 
Leopold told me, the convention of the loth of 
July last would be absorbed and abolished by the 
general treaty, should that be concluded. IjonI 
Palmerston does not yet go that length. 

“ I give you tbis.as I received it, without under- 
taking to reconcile mid combine' these two treaties, 
the one special, the other general, and yet not set- 
tling . what die spemal treaty has settled ; the one 
in ctecotion whik the other is in negotiation ; the 
great treaty intmided to supphuit the small tme if it 
iyeeaedSfaadtonpliceitifitjys. I sea thiornrh. 
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out a mode of inviting us back, and an initiative 
indirectly taken with that object. 

“ Lor^ Palmerston’s dispatch to Lord Granville 
will contain no demand for explanations as to the 
French armaments. It is hoped that, in your 
answer, you will yourself characterize those arma- 
ments, and the whole policy as well as the actual 
measures of France, so as to exclude all idea of 
menace or warlike ambition. King Leopold con- 
siders this as important, particularly as regards the 
continental cabinets. 

“ On this j)oint, I said at once that in removing 
from our preparations all idea of menace or warlike 
atnl)ition, you would not, assuredly, convey any 
impression that should in the slightest degree 
diminish their importance or effect, or change in 
any respect the attitude wdiich France might think 
it necessary to assume and maintain. My remark 
was thoroughly understood and well received. 

“ So much for the projected dispatch, wliich, 
however, wa.s not drawn up yesterday. Lord Pal- 
nu'rslon was employed on it.” 

Terminated on the 31st of August and forwarded 
t o Paris on the Ist of September, Lord Palmerston’s 
dispatch was commnuicated on. the 3rd to the 
French cabinet by Sir Henry Bulwer, the English 
charge-d’affnircs in the absence of Lord Granville. 
It found M. Thiers in a disposition little favourable ; 
the news he had received from St. PetersSurgh des- 
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crybed to him the lively satisfaction imparted to 
the Emperor Nicholas by the treaty of the 15th 
July. “ Since his accession,” M. Thiers .wrote to 
me on the 23rd of August, he has not been more 
elated. He rejoices, not at the prospect of a 
journey to the East, but at having embroiled France 
and England. He holds this result as immense, 
and makes no attempt to conceal the hopes he 
derives from it- He considers it bard to be called 
upon continually to act in the East, for he is less 
prepared than he wishes to appear; but he will 
nevertheless do all that can be done to widen the 
breach l>etween France and England to the utter- 
most extent. He has declared that he would carry 
out the convention of the 15th of July alone, if 
necessary.” 

The news from Alexandria preoccupied M. 
Thiers no less than that from St. Petersburgh. 
“ If the English, as I fear,” he said, " are going to 
make any attempt on the coasts of Syria, I suspect 
that will suffice for the Pacha, for he is capable, on 
a blockade, or on any act whatevisf, of setting 
every thing in a blase. As a proof 1 send you a 
dispatoh from Cochelet. You will see, whether it 
W vuy to C8iTy ,a point with such a man ! You 
wffi ilpt when I named to yon, two mtmtbs since, 
^ dM cl Eym fofWf 

judged i^ily, end tu^r- 
peiaaiiagel ^d it far certain 
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that if any serious attempt is made on Alexandria, 
or on any part of the country in insurrection or 
insurrectionable, Mehemet Ali will pass the Taurus, 
bring down the Russians, and blow up Europe 
along with himself. People who are sensible to 
the dangers of war ought to be impressed with this 
conviction. We expect the new memorandum. 
The answer will not much embarrass me ; it will be 
suited to the request.” 

When Lord Palmerston’s new memorandum 
arrive<l, it was far from producing on the French 
cabinet the effect anticipated, I will not say, by 
the minister who had written, but by those who 
had suggested it to him. “The famous note 
settles notliiiig,” M. Thiers wrote on the 4th of 
September ; “ it would aggravate rather than 

ameliorate the position, if we were disposed to be 
susceptible. This is exactly the memorandum of 
the 17th of July, augmented by recriminations 
upon the past, asking a second time for our moral 
inflnen(!c, and offering, after the execution of the 
treaty of the 15th of July, to include us again in 
the number of the five powers to guarantee the 
Turkish Empire against the dangers with w'hich it 
might bo eventually menaced. This, correctly 
interpreted, means that after having accepted the 
Russian alliance against Mehemet Ali, England 
would do MB the honmir of accepting the Frencb 
alliance against the Rtuaittoti In troth, they are 
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not more accommodating than this, and we should 
have strong reason to complain. It would be 
better to rest on the memorandum of the 1 7th of 
July. Meanwhile, we must not take this angrily- 
We must be cold and indifferent, we must say that 
this note would add to the offensive proceeding if we 
were inclined to take matters in bad part ; for when 
the treaty of the 15th July had so keenly wounded 
ns, to tell us that after its execution they would con< 
cert with us, is to redouble the injury. But this 
must be named incidentally, without urging it, 
without reducing it to an official answer, in a con- 
fidential form, so that it may be known that we are 
not satisfied. We must avoid making this step a 
fresh cause for disagreement between the two 
courts, but we must also be careful not to tell the 
English that they have given us satisfaction. The 
official reply will be made with calmness, modera- 
tion, and much respect for England ; but it w ill 
maintain our opinions and our rights. It will not 
be very pressing.” 

The impreslion of M. Thiers was well founded • 
in drawing up his note eff the 31st of August, lx>rd 
Palmerston was thinking much more of himsell 
than hit French leaders; and without any 
demrs of fiunenting the tnisunderstanding between 
the t#o"eoilDtrie8, he endeavoured to sl»w that in 
tibe «i%lb isd piogrma of the affair, bad 

itiMt no wrung and emnmitted no fimlt, but had 
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rather sought to di^ipate the prejudices and 
appease the irritation of France. His is a mind 
essentially argumentative, which displays and enjoys 
itself in discussion to the extent of his losing sight 
of the definitive and practical end. I replied to M. 
Thiers on the 9th of September ; “ I think with 
you, that Lord Palmerston’s new dispatch is nearly 
a second edition of the memorandum of the 17th 
of July, and is worth less than the first. It is with 
politics as theologians deal with controversy when 
possessed by the mania of being always in the right. 
Ijord Palmerston had no idea of this dispatch. It 
has been pressed on him ; they wanted it to be- a 
step, an advance ; he had no wish for this, and has 
therefore written an essay. He attaches however 
to this essay a certain importance. His Mends 
speak of it as a master-piece. If published, it 
would produce some effect upon the English people. 
Your answer, in turn, will have importance ; and 
it is very desirable that when it becomes known 
it also should contain its effects. Be assured that 
the public here require to be informed and en- 
lightened. Their disposition is friendly, their 
desire for peace sincere; but they are in much 
anxiety of spirit ; they do not see clearly how their 
government is in emu', not why France com? 
plains and seeks to separate. Their ideas are 
neither prompt mt prolific. They do not grasp 
spontaneously, and at once, all that is comprised in 



Ml, fold mqivoeil iMMiit. TImr am iaqranes, 
anft ddbatfli at the tdl of inqniiiei ; and thia ii ao 
nmdi a cnatomthat it ia become in aoroe d^preetbe 
jHde, and almost the natum their minds. You 
must therefore give them something to examine, 
compare, debate, and refute. Even the moat 
favourably disposed, the most declared friends, 
require information and evidence, for they do not 
supply either by the activity of their own thoughts, 
and if not famished with what they expect, they 
remain uncertain and inactive. I know how diffi- 
cult it is, in such matters, to satisfy temperaments 
like these, but it is necessary that you should know 
this, and give it full consideration.*’ 

Two unexpected incidents occurred at this pcrio<l 
which deserves to be recalled : one, on account of 
its consequences, which I shall return to hereafter; 
the other, as a symptom of the state of feeling 
amongst the men who at Constantincqile, Alex- 
andria, Paris, and London, concurred or assisted 
diplomatically in the execution- of the decree of the 
15th of July. 

On the 25th of July, Lord Palmerston invited 
me to meet, at his residence, on the following day, 
the plenipotentiariea of Austria, Prussia, and 
Rnasii^ lo resume, in concert with tiiem, the n^o- 
taatkui commenced by my {nedeoeesmr, General 
Sebastiatii, for a treaty between the five powers on 


TSi rtam or juxt. 


tbe BubjecI of tbo dare trade. The leadiog object 
of this treaty was to indiice Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia to enter into the system of repression pre> 
scribed by the treaty and already adopted by 
Prance and England, in virtue of the conventions 
of the 30tb of Novembe^, 1831 and 22nd of March, 
1833. For convenience solely, and to place the 
five powers on« the same footing, instead of demand* 
ing from three amongst them a simple adhesion to 
the measures already settled between the other two, 
it had been agreed that a new treaty should be 
drawn up in which the five powers would equally 
concur. And as it had been admitted that some mo- 
ilifieations were necessary in the measures agreed on 
for several years between Prance and England, to 
assure their efficacy, Lord Palmerston had intro- 
duced these modifications into the project of the 
new treaty, of which, on the same day, he trans- 
mitted a copy to each of the five plenipotentiaries. 
The principal modifications related to fixing the 
limits witliin which the mutual right of search, as 
adopted and practised by France' and England, 
sliouhl henceforward be exercised by the five 
jM)wers. M. *do Eriinnow, by order of his court, 
objected to the new limits proposed by Lord Pal- 
merston, as also to the character of perpetuity 
uiloclied to the treaty. Lord Palmerston supported 
the condition of perpetuity, while inclined to make, 
in the new limits he proposed for the exercise of 
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the right of mutual search* alterations calculated to 
remove the objections of Baron de Bninnow ; but 
as the Russian minister declared that he was not 
authorized to accept these new propositions, it 
was agreed that he should transmjt them to his 
court, and that in the meantime the negotiations 
should be suspended. 

. Towards the end of August, I was informed that 
Baron de Briinnow had received authority from St. 
Petersburgh to consent to the new limits indicated 
for the mutual right of search, as well as to all the 
other provisions, and to the political character of 
the treaty. The plenipotentiaries of Austria and 
Prussia were furnished with similar powers. 1 
learned at the same time that Mr. Porter, intrusted 
by his government with the commercial treaty then 
pending between France and England, was on the 
point of starting for Paris, having definitive instruc* 
tions for the conclusion of the projected treaty. 
Our friends in London said to me, “ Although we 
may have no right to expect from France a very 
friendly reception for Mr. Porter, it is nevcrthel(»»s 
highly important that he should return there as an 
index of good feeUng, and wbi^ is more, as reprc' 
seating a very decided opinion against the existing 
(Hslicy of lim'd Palmerston.*’ Th^ therefore re- 
quoted me to recomihmid him warmly to the 
Fren^cahin^. At the sametim# 1 expected daily 
to receive an invitation from Itoid Palmerston to 
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meet the other four plenipotentiaries for the definU 
tive signature of the new treaty relative to the 
suppression of the slave trade. On the 2nd of 
September, 1 requested M. Thiers to furnish me 
with the necessary instructions and powers on this 
subject. “ It would seem strange,” I said to him, 
“ if I alone should be unprovided with these 
powers, and if at the moment when Austria, Prus- 
sia, and Russia consent, after long hesitation, to 
tile system for the repression of the slave trade, 
whicii France and England for a long time have 
exercised in concert, France alone should speak of 
delay. You know the importance attached here 
to this question. If we should conclude at the 
same time, with England, a treaty upon material 
interests, a treaty of commerce, and a treaty upon a 
great moral question, the abolition of the slave 
tmde, we should establish an important and ad- 
vantageous effect with the English public. As is 
natural, it is the effect here with which 1 am im- 
pressed and of which I speak to you. Its impor- 
tance is great. You will estimate it accordingly.” 

As was natural also, M. Thiers thought more (ff 
the effect in Paris than of the effect in London. 
11c replied to me,* respecting the . commercial 
treaty ; “ 1 shall receive Mr. Porter courteously. It 
is a serious matter to cems^t to a treaty of com- 
merce under present oircumstanees. 1 fear taking 
* Oatito2eUi of Aoiplit, 1840. 



j|in^OT3i^piiiiiwmMBtoiipoiiMo» i^iuiwtrart 

]E»toii^i«lM94 tin (rfqeoHom to a i^iurf.** And 
OB the nev treaty Unr tiie aboUtkw of tlio dare 
tiada: **1 am going to cimault on the qinttiiHi of 
tile ahre tmde. 1 hesitate to oooclode treaty upon 
treaty with partire who have behaved so ill to us.” 
The two negotiations remained thus in suspense. 

On the 5th of September, Lord Palmerston, 
returning from his second visit to Windsor, wrote 
to say that he wished to communicate to me two 
important reports from Constantinople. 1 repaired 
at once to his house. He gave me two dispatches 
to read, one from Lord Ponsonby to himself, the 
other from Baren de Stunner, Austrian Intemunciu* 
at Constantinople, addressed to Prince Metternich. 
Both contained an account of a conversation between 
M. de Pontois and Redsebid Pacha, which Redschid 
Pacha, in much agitation, bad communicated 
through his dragoman to Lord Ponsonby and M.de 
Stiinner. M. de Pontois, it was said, bad declared to 
Redsebid Pacha tihat France would not allow, in the 
East, the execution of the treaty of the 1 5tb of 
July, nor tiie employment of coercive measures 
against Mehemet Ali ; that she would suppeat the 
Pacbg, by force, in his resistance, and would unite 
witii him to revolutionize all the provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire. 1 conhn«i mysdlf to saying calmly 
to Lord PtimmvtoB that there was semaething in 
ibis 1 could not understand, from want d iiiior- 



fiiatkn doAbtlen, imd to ukiiiir 1dm a oopjf 
(d the two duipatchea. ** M/ brd,” 1 added, ** yoa 
recollect the Iwguage 1 med when receiving &om 
your hands your memoremdum Of the 17 th of last 
July; it contained this phrase: ‘That France in 
any case, would not oppose the measures which the 
four courts, in concert with the Sultan, might 
judge necessaiy to obtain the consent of the Pacha 
of Fgypt.’ I refused to admit the expression in 
any cane. 1 added that 1 was certain of having 
said nothing to authorize it; that the King’s 
government, assuredly, would not set itself up as 
the armed champion of anyone, and would never 
compromise for the sole interests of the Pacha of 
Egypt, the peace and interests of France ; but that, 
if the meastircs adopted by the four powers against 
the Pacha, should assume, in the eyes of the King’s 
government, such a character and consequence, 
that the existing balance of the European states 
might be thereby altered, it could not consent to 
them. That it would then consider how to act, 
and would preserve, on this point, the fullest liberty. 
What 1 had the honour of saying to you, my lord, 
on the 1 7th of July, 1 repeat to-day ; and all that I 
have seen, heard, or received, since the 17th of 
July, gives me reason to think that such are in 
fact the intentions of the King’s government.” 

“ That is quite true,” replied Lmrd Palmerston ; 
” such is the language you have always held ; but 



laqpUa Ikat of M. 4ft Piaitikril ira^d 
to init. Has it helft baeii a wish, by fright^ 
apngitoft lHiika, topfevent them from ntifynig 
tbft toeatyf^ oamiot tell, my kmi; I can uy 
notbfliig on what I am unacquainted with. Be so 
knid as to send me a copy of these two documents. 
I shall tnnamittiiem immediately to the King's 
govenment.” I then retired. 

Without wmting for the copy of the two dis- 
pidches, I informed the French cabinet of the com* 
munication which Lord Palmerston had just made 
to me. M. Thiers replied immediately ; M. de 
Saint Aulaiie has received at Konigswarth, from 
Prince Mettemich, a similar notification. The 
reproaches applied to M. de Pontois, from Vienna, 
were precisely the same as those you have received. 
He had announced immediate war under any cir* 
cumstances, whatever might take place in Syria ; 
he had declared that we were going to join Mehcmet 
Ali to raise Asia Minor in insurrection, and to 
throw the Ottoman Empire into confusion. 1 need 
n(^ tell you that there is not a word of truth in ali 
this. You may say so in my name. 1 received 
ymterday a long dispatch (torn M. de Pontois 
whieh makes no allusioo to it, and prevents all 
suppositicm of anything d the kind, 'hie instroc* 
tions at Gonstantinople were confarmable to those 
given to tim other agents, and M. de Poatots is 
not a man to exceed them. 1 etta readily bdkve 
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he has used strong language, that he has complained 
vehemently to the Porte of its infidelity to our 
ancient alliance, that he may have qualified' the 
conduct of Redschid Pacha as culpable and impru- 
dent, that he may have told him that Mehemet Ali 
would stir up the whole Ottoman Empire to rebel- 
lion : but I affirm he has not said all attributed 
to him by Redschid Pacha. It is, moreover, not 
true that any attcm[)t has been made to prevent 
the ratification of the treaty of the 15th of July. 
iSI. dc Pontois could not have thought of anything 
so impossible. But he wished to excite fear in a 
genend manner ; ho has succeeded, and Redschid 
Pacha has revenged himself by denouncing him to 
the four courts. This is all. We must now deny, 
without weakening the effect produced by M. de 
Pfjntois. We must confine ourselves to denial of a 
single point, the announcement of our co-operation 
with Mehemet Ali in exciting rebellion in Asia 
Minor. We must use this simple phrase ; * My 
lord, we have too much condemned what has taken 
plucc in Syria to imitate it in Asia Minor. Such 
an event miglit readily happen, but not through 
our fault or suggestions. As to menacing language, 
we cannot answer for the style of agents, or 
the fidelity of translators. M. de Pontois has 
spoken the truth if he has said that under certain 
circumstances France would not remain an inactive 
spectator of what might take place in the East.* 



S84 EXKnmoN or 

iSami what yoa aie to tay ; 

|||gilipl^^ thaw Imi 

Ailiw light ‘ 

IAir»^wat 'hefimi €» ntii^«ff9i|j^ 
hiihitti jloiri fthnewton IbawarcM to ato aoftth 
olltohi two ^Kqnlehea wfau^ ht had co mtn anietoiB 
tom He h^ added a note £r^ hiaiae^ Ailed 
oa IIm 9th, to w^b. in trannnitting it, 1 oailed 
the attention of the King's government. ** If I am 
not mistakeo,” I wrote to M. Thiers on the 12th 
of September, “this note has for its object to 
attennate the language used by the King’n govern* 
mmit to the English cabinet, whether in Paris, 
and through your Excellency’s organ in his com* 
monicatims with Lord Granville, or in liondon 
through roe in roy relations with Lord Falinerston 
This language hss invariably been impressed w ith 
extreme moderation, and an animated desire that 
the peace of Europe should not be disturlMid ; but ut 
the same time we have always declared the opinion 
fimned by the King’s govemnleut of the council- 
tun of t^ 15th of July, and of tU {>os»tbte eou* 
sequences, snd have reserved for it, for the futua*. 
the fullest liberty of conduct. If this charatier 
wne removed from it, the policy of the King's 
government might lose a portion of its dignity, and 
expoienoe amne day a degree of emlnursasment 
snd impediment. It is, 1 think, important, tbst 
no wmrd or sUeiue may justly be attributed to it, 
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tending to place its foresight or. independence in 
question. Your Excellency will remember the 
I^lish mmortmdim of 17 th July, and the 
attmopitoestaUiiih pled^ her- 

s^ttDt to oppose* in 01^ 0ai»* 
wluch the five powers might adopt with reference 
to the Pacha of ilgypt. The new note which I 
have now the honour of transmitting to your Excel- 
lancy, appears to me to be conceived, at the bot- 
tom, in the same idea. The complaints raised 
against the language of M. de Pontois, would thus 
become a means of enervating, from this day, what 
the King’s government has been able to say, and 
of obstructing hereafter what it mi^t consider pru- 
dent and profitable to do. The most simple and 
effectual mode, as it appears to me, of preventing 
this inconvenience, is to replace under the eyes of 
the British cabinet the language which the King’s 
government has held, both in Paris and London^ 
since the convention of the 15th of July was an- 
nounced. This is what 1 endeavoured to do in 
the project of the note I bad the honour of trans- 
mitting to your Excellency. I have not wished to 
lake upon myself to reply thus to the note which . 
liord Palmerston has just addressed to me. But 
if the King’s government finds it difficult’ to leave 
this note unanswered, which has not been written 
without an object, it will perimps consider it con- 
venient to reply, as I suggest, in the same wmrds 
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summons prescribed by the treaty. On the fol* 
lowing day, the 17th, the consuls of the four 
subscribing powers asked an audience of the Pacha, 
and remonstrated with him on his refusal He 
repulsed them sharply, cut short Colonel Hodges, 
the English consul, and persevered in his resistance, 
saying, “ I shall only yield to the sabre what 1 won 
by the sabre.” He made no attempt to conceal 
his agitation, but without appearing to be appre- 
hensive or intimidated, and some of those present 
might believe that the gravity of the circumstances 
were, for this adventurous spirit, a cause of ^is- 
faction rather than a subject of displeasure. Others, 
more clear sighted or sceptical, saw in the attitude 
and language of the Pacha, no definitive resolution, 
and said that as soon as the danger became itu- 
minent, he would be more prudent than daring, 
and would rc'sign himself, nut to compromise all, 
to the sacrifices demanded. 

Nearlv at the same moment when Rifat Bev 
arrived at Alexandria and before he was admitted 
to an audience with Mehemct Ali, Admiral Xapier 
with four line-of-lntttle ships and stivcral vttssils of 
an inferior class detached from the squadron of 
Admiral Stopford, aptieared on the i lth of Augu.st 
bc^ure Eciyrout, summoned Sdiman Pticba,* who 

* -Octovin# Jotiepb Sivea, a tienteuiuit in 
in ISltL 1 ^ who in Ittia bnd ctoigmt«4 tu wlteo . t.j 

hi» in«m snd imicoii b® rostw bigb in th« tavt/ur ctf th« IV iw. 

and boesats nii^9r-gsncml of tbo Egyptian itntiy. 
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commanded there for Mehemet Ali, to evacuate 
the town and Syria, issued a proclamation to the 
Syrians calling upon them to throw off the Egyptian 
yoke and to return under the rule of the Sultan, 
declared that in case of refusal he should adopt the 
most decisive measures against Beyrout and the 
garrison, and immediately seized the small Egyptian 
vessels within his reach. At the same time, Ad- 
miral Stopford himself, with the remainder of his 
squadron arrived in the road of Alexandria and 
took up Ins station there, waiting until Mehemet 
Ali should reply to the summons of the Sultan. 

'I'lie intelirgence of these first nets of the execu- 
tion of the treaty of the 1 5th of July reached Paris 
on tlic ."ith of September, and M. Thiers wrote 
to me on the Sth ; “Ask how it happens that 
before tlic ratifications, before even the expiration 
of the stipulated delays, they have begun to operate 
in Syria against Beyrout. Truly this is neither 
’oi ('oming nor legal as regards the iaw of nations. 
Hut adieu to coercive measunts ! Syria stirs not ; 
the I'iinir Beschir remains faithful to Mehemet Ali; 
llualiiin Pacha with all his forces returns to crush 
t he adventurers who may be tempted to disembark. 
Nothing will remain, should things happen thus, 
but to give the English public the gratifying 
spectacle of Russian intervention.” I had not 
waited these instructions to act in London os was 
now prescribed to me. On the 9th of September, 

z 2 
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1 1 pfqito to M. TIumb: **T|imi moniing, <ni readiug 
of Aimnl Napw, and the 
iia opeiati^ I oooaidetid ham 1 






til* ailMiiet to loiiie ei|daiiatHa». l%«re wm no 
minuter in London; JLord Palmenton at Broad* 
landa» Lord Melbonme and Lord John RiuacU at 
M^dsor. People sleep quite at ease with the 
ocean behind them. 1 called on Lord Clarendon 


who was not at home, lie cauie to rov house an 

¥ 

hour after. * My lord,’ I said to him, ‘ you are 
the only member of the cabinet 1 can hnd ; be, 
1 pray you. Lord Palmerston for a njoiitent, ami 
tell me bow it happens that war is bemoan agamst 
the Pacha in Syria before he has bct'ii tuid in 
Egypt what is required of him.’ Lord Clarendon, 
as a matter of course, ga\c me no c.xpianution. 
But he will repeat what 1 said to him. I apiike 
in the same sense, and wanniy, to several nKrn!jer.> 
of the diplomatic body. Lord Palmerston rauriis 
to London to-morrow. I shall convey t»> him uiy 
astotiishment. All that 1 can leani gives me reason 
to expect some sudden and vigorous attack In the 
English fleet on the const of Syria, probably on 
St. Jean d’Acre. If such a Itnjke should succeed, 
the effect would be great. I scarcely believe in it/» 
auccess. But undoubtedly aometbing of the kunl 
has been prepared and is looked for luire ; some 
bold enterprise to bring matters to issue.” 
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Lord Palmerston had an answer to oar complaints 
against the precipitate execntioa of the treat j of 
15th of July, founded mi a doolinMnrt which at 
that epoch had not been puUiahed. To the text 
of that treaty a reserved pn^tocd was attached, 
signed in London, on the same day, by the plenipo- 
tentiaries of Turkey and the five powers, to the 
following effect : 

“ Considering that owing to the distance which 
separates the capitals of the respective courts, a 
certain space of time must necessarily elapse before 
the exchange of the ratifications of the above named 
convention can take place, and the orders founded 
on this act cjni be put in execution : 

“Ami the said plenipotentiaries being deeply 
inipn'sseii with the conviction that in the existing 
state of things in Syria, the interests of humanity 
as wi‘li as the serious considerations of European 
[joliey wliich form the object of the common solici- 
tude of the subscribing powers to the convention 
of this date, call upon them imperiously to avoid, 
as ntueh as possible, any delay in the accomplish- 
immt of the peace which the said transaction is 
intended to attain : 

“The said plenifiitentiaries, in virtue of their 
full powers, have t^reed that the preiiminaiy mea- 
sures named in AVticle 11. of the present convention 
shall be put in execution forthwith, without waiting 
the exchange of ratifications. The respective pleni- 
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potentiaries formally attest by the prcsiiit net tlie 
consent of their courts to the iiuinediutc execution 
of these measures.’* 

This protocol did not annul the violence and 
injustice to be exercised towards Mchemet Ali by 
the treaty of the 16th d July» before making him 
iiliiliiited with the terma prescribed by that treaty, 
upon him to aeoqpt or ita fx»» 
dWlma. It meiefy effimed the dipJoni^ 
larity- which we had a right to notice beftne the 
exdiaDge of the ratifications. 

On the 16th of September/ when all the ratifies* 
tions had arrived and been exchanged in London, 
Lord Palmerston at length made known to us 
(^cially and textually the treaty of the loth of 
July, and two days after, he communicated to me 
a protocol dated the 17th of September, by which 
“the plenipotentiaries of the courts of Au^tria, 
Gr^t *Britain, Prussia, and Russia, with a view 
of placing in its true light the disintenstedm'.s 
which had governcil their coiinw! in the conola*>i<>ti 
of the treaty of the 1.5th of July, formally d»ch«r« tt 
that in the execution of the engagements »‘uiu»!e<} 
by the said treaty on thfj contracting {)ower«, ihobi 
powers wmdd not seek any vgmentation of tern- 
tmy or exclusive influence, or any eommercud 
advantage for their subj^ts, beyond those which 
othmr nations might equally obtain.’* 

On the same day on which Lord Palmerston 
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made tliis communication to roe, I received the 
following dispatch from M. Thiers, dated the 17th 
of September : 

“ Mehcmet Ali yielding to our urgent remons- 
trances, has determined on a great concession. 
He consents to restore at once to the Sultan, Adana, 
Candia, and the Holy Citiei, thus confining bis 
pretensions to the hereditary , investure of Egypt, 
and the possession of Syria for life. I cannot 
believe but that such rea^nable conditions will be 
accepted. To reject them, would be evidently to 
reduce the Pacha to* the necessity of defending his 
political existence by arms, and 1 feel convinced 
that he would not hesitate to do so. 1 must say that 
it is not the King’s government that would call 
upon him to add fresh sacrifices to those he now 
otliTs. The powers would find themselves, 'beyond 
all doubt, compelled to have recourse to extreme 
measures to surmount the resistance of Mehemet 
Ali ; and amongst them there might be some that 
^v^^uld lead to obstacles on our part ; there are 
others that we should mewt certainly oppose ; let 
then^ be no illusion on this point. It is therefore 
important that thosaLextremely conciliating proposi- 
timis of Mehemet . should obtain the consent of 
t h(! Porte and its allies. I shall add that this con- 
sent could not be tod prompt, the position of afiairs 
being such that, from one moment to another, what 
is now practicable and even easy, may become abso- 
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Boriin, and ConstantiDopto. Have the goodness 
to convey the same to the cabinet of London. 1 
leave you to choose your own mode oi making the 
oommunicatioD. 

‘*Some have thought, both at Alexandria and 
Constantinople, that the Porte might prefer to the 
proposed stipulations, another arrangement, which 
giving to Mehemet Ali, Egypt alone and the pa* 
chalic of St. Jean d'Acre, would confer on his son 
Ibrahim Pacha the investiture of the other three 
Syrian pachaliks. We also think this plan might 
be accepted.” 

To these official instructions, M. Thiers addt<l 
the follbwing private information : Seeing tiiut 
it was necessary to place resistance where wo placed 
it, and learning by an envoy dispatched after our 
interview at Eu, that our |>oint was Effypl kendi^ 
tarihf and Syria for life, Uie Viceroy has yndded 
the concessions we required from him, and has con- 
fined his pretensions to £ hereditanly and 
Syria for life. But beyond this no oonorssions are 
to be expected, for he will ohly yield those which 
we force from him, and we shali demand nothing 
more. Lodt upon this as infallible. He has made 
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^ coneeision to obtain o«r .aujgiKHrt and to m- 
91^ ns eutoelf in hii oaaao. Thki is hw enddrt. 
oli^. Nov, aftw Jtoftng dvhronfaiin to this, we 
are under a sort of nunal engagenient to lend him 
our aid, when he confines himsdf, st onr request, 
within the limits of reason and moderation. 

Perhaps it may be concluded from what he has 
said to the consuls that he is about to yield every 
thing ; this is au illusion which must be dissipated, 
lie has declared that he accepted the hereditary 
succession of Egypt, and that for the rest, he re> 
lied on the magnanimity of the Sultan. But 
this is what he meant, and how he has explained 
it to Rifat Bey : he means that in Xhe first instance 
he takes the hereditary right over Egypt, and con- 
tents himself with the life possession of Syria, Can- 
dia, and Adana. It is on our remonstrances that he 
consents to understand by these words, the heredi- 
tiU’v possession of Egypt, and the possession of 
Syria for life. You are now made aware of the 
last possible concession.” 

The influence of France was, in fact, if not the 
sole, at least one of the principal causes of these 
concessions on the part of Mehemet Ali. The day 
after that on which' ,ifat Bey landed in Egypt, 
IIS iK'arer of the demands from the Sultan to the 
Pacha, Count Walewski had also arrived at Alex- 
andria, commissioned by M. Thiers to restrain the 
Pacha, if be should be disposed to give way to 
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passkm, and to offer him the best advice in accom- 
plishing an arrangement with the Sultan. On the 
arrival of Count Walewski, the consuls of the four 
powers hastened to assure him that Mehemet Ali 
would submit to the conditions of France, if she 
distinctljr declared that he was not to rely upon 
her support. “ The acceptation or refusal of the 
Pacha,” said Colonel Hodges, “depends on the 
ihission of Count Walewski.” Being thus apprised 
of the delicate position prepared for him, the 
French envoy abstained from seeing the Pacha 
until after he had given audience to Rifat liey, and 
rejected the ultimatum of the Porte. He found 
Mehemet Ali much excited. “ I did not allow the 
messenger of the Porte to speak,” he repeated 
s^eral times. He then explained comj)lacently his 
plans and means of resistance. According to him, 
the English had not enough troops at disposal t'ur 
disembarkation to venture into the interior of Egypt ; 
it was impossible for the Russians to traverse Asia 
Minor with more than twenty thousand men, for 
they would not find provisions for a larger force ; 
he did not care for twenty thousand Russians. 
He was burning to measure himself against the Aus- 
trians. If there were not m^ than twelve English 
men-of-war before Alexandria, he was detcrmincil 
to order his fleet to engage them. All this was 
said without any apparent boasting, with great 
ironical humility, and at the some time with a con- 
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fidence in his star, which forty years of successful 
chances could alone explain. 

Count Walewski represented to the Pacha that 
he could not hope to contend with the four powers 
who had signed the convention of London. A 
defensive attitude, expectant and menacing, was, 
he said, the only measure suitable to his position, 
and from which ho ‘might look for favourable 
results. He could moor his fleet at Alexandria, 
broadside on, while taking precautions against the 
enemy's bombs, and station troops in sufficient 
number to oppose a disembarkation. In Syria he had 
only to concentrate a sufficient number of regular 
regiments to repress the new attempts at insurrec- 
tion tliat might be excited against him. At the 
foot of the Taurus, at Marsish, he might assemble 
a considi'iable army and threaten Turkey from that 
sitie. Jiut he ought not to risk a single vessel at 
sea, or send a man into Asia Minor. If he passed 
the raurus, he provoked an earthquake which 
would at once swallow up Constantinople and 
Cairo. Mcheiuet Ali adopted, without much oppo- 
sition, the defensive system, saying, however; “If 
the English blockade my commerce, I must order 
my son Ibrahim td march.’* Count Walewski 
pointed out to him that a blockade was not com- 
plete hostility. The Pacha agreed; he had no 
wish to reject the counsels of the French envoy, 
and he constantly implied that he held in his hand 
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dfeon^ to bum tbe fleet, to make a deecoDt, nor 
to branbud Alnmndria, we may pertu^M |nerent 
Mdimiet Ali from ordering hit army to pato the 
Tlumis; but if an fleet resolves to bnm 

bia city, his palace, his magazines, his arsenals, and 
finally his fleet, he can only prevent all this by 
ordering bia ships to sail out, and in their present 
state, that would be to certain destniction. If 
Turkish and Austrian troops are disembarked in 
Syria, if the insurrection there, which is nuTcly 
restrained, should be kindled a^ain, it can only 
be opposed by condemning the force utuier Soliiuun 


Pacha to almost certain ruin. Under all tlie-if 


hypotheses, therefore, there is but one step fur 
the Pacha to take — to order his army to pa8> the 
Taurus ; there, new and flattering chances poM iit 
themselves to him, and he understands them tfX) 
well, should the exigency so require, not to ink 
bis fortune on the only card that might turn up in 
bis favour.” 

Time pressed; I repaired on the 19th of Sep- 
tember to tbe Foreign Office, and opened the con- 
vevMtiou with Lord Palmerston, by explaining to 
him the facts which M. Thiers had just made known 
to me, the coueeariona of Mehemet Ali, tbe efibrts 
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of the French agents which had iodoeed him to 
make them, and the loc^t ck^parture of Count 


WaJewski wIk> had 



of September for GOpdantinqde, to ni^ the 
Sultan to accept the Pacha’s prcgKMitions. “ Here 
then,” 1 said to Lord Palmerston, ** is a chance of 
an arrangement. The Pacha is not intractable. 


Will the Porte be so ?” To judge by the language 
of Rifat Bey, it is not so disposed. There is no- 
thing to impede its entrance into the paths now 
opened. The propositions made to the Pacha form 
no part of the convention concluded with the four 
powers. Tliey form a separate act, emanating 
from the Porte alone, and whieh the Porte can 
muiliiy without interfering with the treaty of the 
lotli of July. The modifications required by 
Mehemet AU seem to have been suggested by Rifat 
Bey himself. The three pachalicks of Syria for life 
to a son of the Pacha ; — is this buying too dearly 
the i'ud of a position, serious for the Porte, serious 
for Europe, and which may become still more 


“1 am very glad,” replied Lord Palmerston, 
“that Mehemct Ali has adopted this course; it 
augurs well. Do not reckon on the value of what 
Uiiut Bey may have said. He is a poor creature, 
terrified at the mission in which he is engaged, 
and eager only to escape from it. He would 
not have asked better than to have been at mice 




in preveotiBg him. I know the poeitioii 
il eerioos. I do not fear the responsibility, and it 
win not be a^^vated by wny act of ours. We do 
not wish to make war; we shall not*make war 
with France. We shall do nothing that can justify 
war. We merely pursue an avowed and legitimate 
object. The note I addressed to you when com- 
municating the convention of the loth of .Inly, 
the protocol of the 17th of that month, contained 
our entire project. We have.not thought, we shall 
not make a step beyond. France is full of n.-jitet 
for justice and the rights of nations. She has not 
considered it suitable, as we have, to lend la r co- 
operation to the Porte ; but she is no encmv to 
the Porte; she will not make war on the Porte ? < 
support the subject against the sovorci::(i •'h. 
will not declare war against friciully [lowci- « ' u do 
nothing to provoke it.” 

“ Certainly, my lord, Frame is full of r'-j t ct i' .r 
justice and the rights of nation.s ; France <l( -> n.,! 
desire war, and will neither provoke nor sufl'ci la r- 
self to be provoked to it. Hut there are {xbitiun-, 
and most serious ones, in which war mav spniig 
up of itself, without the wish, contrary to the 'wish 
of all, through that force of situation and those 
unforeseen incidents from which we cannot escape 
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by depbring b If 91 eIks fhouio liad no 
wish for war, of which she gave emineut proob } 
but when Austria, coming to the aid of the Pap^ 
Government, entered the Lotions, France could 
not admit this foreign intervention, this armed 
presence in an independent state, this rupture of 
the balance in Italy ; in her turn, France thought 
it right to interfere, and went to Ancona. Thanks 
to the pnidence of Europe, thanks to the well 
appreciated loyalty of France, no war ensued from 
that act. Rut war might have ensued, yet France 
did not hesitate. Analogous circumstances might 
lead, under very different forms, to resolutions and 
acts e<iiuilly replete with the chances of war which 
wo ail repudiate. And the more the position which 
might give rise to such acts is prolonged, the more we 
advance towaCvls the limit where these chances may 
he encountered. Let us hasten, my lord, to put a 
term to this position, while there is yet time, and 
the moans 'arc offcreil to us. 

“ 'riic jm.sitions arc very different. There were 
great outcries in TStll against the proceedings of 
iVuiice at Ancona. For myself, I was amongst 
those who tliouglit that France did not commit 
the wrong implied to her, and that she had strong 
rea.soiis for acting as she did. Austria had entered 
the Legutiotts alone; the Papal government was 
supported by the power whose protection appeared 
to the other states, the most suspicious and dan* 
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'Im( lolt p w t gfl ta m * in of tie tfootgr of 
lfllld■^SIecie8sl We hate jnitf)!, in oonoiiniiee 
irith you, injected this eadi^e {mrteetortte d 
Bomiw; in feet, «e could not submit to it any 
more than you could. Austria, moreover, in 1631, 
did not invite France to join her in {Hotceting the 
Pope, to enter the Legations with her. To*day, 
here are four powers with extremely opposite in- 
terests, and some of whom have inter(.‘^ts similar 
to those of France, who unite to prote< t the Porte ; 
and these four powers have constantly prcsi>ed 
France to join them, to act with tht-iii, and to 
prosecute the same object. Here are, uiKiouhtedly, 
considerable dificrcnces in thesitimth^i, uiui France 
could not have to-day the same lnottve^ fur acting 
in the East as she acted in Italy tn I '':H. 

“ My lord, these difl’erences signify little when 
the aoalc^ lies at the liottom of the atlrnr. \\ hy 
do we fear what the four jiowers are now niuler- 
takingin the East? Because welielieve that instead 
of internal paciBcation, civil war with alt its shocks 
and chances will thereby be iotruduml into the 
Ott(m>an Empire, and that, if four powers are 
mized up with the treaty of the loth of July, one 
alone will definitively pre^t by it. This is the 
result we repudiate. We desire in tlie East, peace 
and the balance of the European States. We think 
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siote of the &ft ofdir, mob «<7n»oe, eessot and 
will not be foiiiid WMiting, in atioh a ceotingaicy* 
to her doty uid hw rank.*’ 

She will bo quite light, and we should be very 
Sony were she to act otherwise. Believe me, my 
dear ambassador, we have no Vish to prevent you 
from exercising in the East the influence that 
belongs to you. We know how necessary it is ; 
and be assured that if the preponderance of another 
|x>Her should threaten there, you would see us at 
your side to repress it. But nothing of the kind 
is to be feared at present ; what is acting in the 
East, will, on the contrary, destroy all isolated pre- 
tension, all exclusive protectorate. We should 
have inflnitely preferred your taking part with ns. 
You would not do so. We also, in 1828, when 
yon interfered in Spain, declined joining you. It 
was proposed and asked at Verona. We thought 
such a step unsnited to our domestic and foreign 
policy. Did we go to war in consequence? For a 
long while, however, we dreaded the influence of 
France in Spain. You remained there a consider- 
able time. You occupied Cadiz for five, or six 
years, a most important point in our eyes. We 
maintained peace, and we think ^at neither Europe 
nor England were losers thereby.” 

1 did not prolong thv disoussion on lame and 
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piiolieaDj noiinporlant oompariamM; I brought 
the ccpvoreatioD back to ita aerions object* the 
propodtioDS of the Pacha; “The King’s govern- 
moit,’* I said, “ apprehends that illusions may be 
indulged in, in London, on this point. It feels 
convinced that nothing more will be obtained at 
Alexandria. It considers these propositions mo- 
derate and reasonable ; it thinks that it ought not 
and cannot urge the Pacha to greater sacrifices ; in 
fine, it sees, beyond these terms, a position of 
increasing extremity, which would urge us daily 
and more rapidly tow'ards the most momentous 
events.” 

“ I do not believe,” said Lord Palmerston, “ that 
these are the last terms to it Inch the Pacha may 
be led. The Porte will not accept Syria entire 
for Ibrahim. Ibrahim is Mehemet. The district 
of Adana, if 1 mistake not, had been given in the 
name of Ibrahim ; Mehemet disp.scs of it, as of 
all the rest. The convention of the loth of Jiih 
has an important object, to do away with the 
danger to which the close vicinity of Mehenief, as 
master of Syria, would hold the Porte incesssmtly 
exposed. The attainment of this end is indispen- 
sable.” 

“ Am I to conclude from thence, my lonl, that 
the Porte will admit no modification of the proposals 
addressed to the Pacha?” 

“ X do nett say jtbat ; the Pacha shows wisdom ; 
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he begins to coniprbmise. No coercive messui^, 
however, has yet been actually tried ; we shall see : 
a place which has defended itself well for six 
months, and gives reason to believe that it can 
still hold out effectually, is treated differently from 
that of which the ramparts are mined and ready to 
fall. There are plans that can be modified when, 
on reducing them to practice, we ascertain their 
difficulties. As to the present, Ibrahim has ap- 
proached Hcyrout with a body of troops, which 
proves that he has no intention of passing the 
Taurus.” 

“ Can you tell me, my lord, what he may do 
when he hears that the last propositions of his 
fother arc rejected ?” 

“ Tliey will not be the last ; the , Pacha has 
entcTed on a good path ; he will understand that it 
is more to his advantage to continue in than to 
leave it.” 

T immediately forwarded to M. Thiers a detailed 
nceotmt of this interview, and beyond my official 
recital I added ; “ It was not told to me, nor would 
I liavo listened to it, but it is believed here that 
the Pacha in despondency had yielded much more, 
and that he was ready, in effect, to content. liimsclf 
with Kgy|)t in hereditary succession, and in other 
respects confided himself to the generosity of the 
Sultan. M.M. Cochelet and Waiewski had, it is 
said, reproached him with having taken this st^ 
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unknown to them, and had induced him to return 
to his first resolution, so that France alone had 
opposed the conclusion of the affitir. 

* “ When doubts are raised on this explanation of 
what has t^ken place at Alexandria, here is what 
is adopted in exchange. The Pacha, they say, has 
made a feint ; he has evinced a disposition to yield 
everything, in the hope that the French agents 
themselves would find his concessions excessive, 
and counsel other propositions of which they would 
take the responsibility, and thus bind France to 
his cause. So that, in the first hypothesis, France 
would be more exacting, and in the second, less 
shrewd than the Pacha.” 

The first hypothesis .soon became in Loudon a 
widely expanded report and of a very injurious 
effect. I wrote on the 22nd of September to M. 
Thiers ; “ I cannot leave you in ignorance, and 1 
had already told ytfu yesterday, that Ijord Palmer- 
ston, to retain his colleagues under his flag, will 
use and has already used this assertion that the 
Pacha bad yielded or was going to yield, that the 
French agents alone had revived his courage and 
engaged him to resist. This had been coiivcved 
to Lord Palmerston from several quarters, attd with 
affirpiation. Tliey say, it has also been oomutuni- 
caM to Prints Mettemicb, at Vienna, who b 
equally convinced of it with l^ord Palmerston. 
lArd Jleaoyale has written of it to London. 
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Admiral Stopford, it is said, believes it in the same 
degree ; and he who was well inclined to the Pacha, 
and in good intelligence with us, is about to chan^ 
his disposition and pursue with ardour the measures 
of constraint, extremely vexed, on his own account, 
at having tired in error the cannon of reconciliation. 
I found Lord Holland much disturbed yesterday at 
all that had been said to him on this point, and 
dreading the effect of what might be added. They 
relate that M. Wnlewski spoke to the Pacha of 
30,000 men assembling by France in her southern 
departments. Two of our warmest and most 
valuable friends came to tell me this morning of the 
havoc, I use the cx{)re8sion designedly, which the 
adversaries of a settlement could and would make 
in the cabinet and with the public by such allega- 
tions. For France, they say, has always declared 
that she was indifferent on the question of territory, 
and that if the Pacha chose to yield she should 
make no objections. I shall expect your answer 
with impatience.” 

It was not delayed ; M. Thiers replied on the 
24th of September : “ To the false assertion that 
France instead of encouraging, has, on the contrary, 
prevented the concessions of the Viceroy, give in 
my name and in that of the fVench government, 
the most solenin denial. ! shall do the same 
to-day through an official jourhal.* This is the 

• The lioniimr of of Seirtei&her, 1840. 
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tiMhi irrtaraed &r answer that be oiqpeeled * 
m iMoeditaiy saoeeaaioo, and trasted* for the iest» to 
the m^gnanimitj of theSoHui.’ Things were at 
this point when cmr agents saw him, and he tdd 
them what he meant by this reference to the mag- 
naoimky of the Sultan ; thai he should be sufiered 
to retain Syria, Candia and Adana for life. Our 
agents upon this, declared to him that these were 
unjustifiable and impracticable pretensions. With 
regard to Candia, in porticuiar, it %vas necessary to 
use re^ieated arguments to shake aud coin nice htui. 
The assertion that he was ready to yield ever) tUuig 
IS therefore a base falsehood to which 1 re(}uest you 
will give, in my namd, and in that of b'rance, the must 
pereniptoiy denial. 1 send yon a letter from M 
Coebeiet which you may read to all to whom the 
reading may be profitable.” 

It was profitable but unnecessary. I replied on 
the 26th of September to M. Tbiers: “1 have this 
moment left Lord Palmerston. I had already 
denied to him and eveiy one ebe, the assertion re- 
lative to the conduct ai the French agents at 
Aiexaudria. 1 have now rented it under the 
autherity of yomr letter, of M. Cochelet’s dispatch* 
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and of your official declaration. I found Lord 
Palmeraton dimufy ndiafied and omuiicUrabiy em- 
bnraaaad. Ho Ind tbo report 

of Colonel Hod^n, ^Ini Ihii 891lt of Aogti^, 
aigned by the dirae <dher eooiali and by Ri&t 
Bey, and in perfect accordance with tint M. 
Cochelet Thia report drami np in the form of a 
firoch-verbal of the conference between tiie Pacha, 
Rifat Bey, and the four conanla, proves : 1. That 
the Pacha, when declaring to the consuls that he 
accepted the hereditAry successton of Egypt, and 
should rely, for the rest, on the Sultan’s kindness, 
gave them, even at the first moment, to understand 
that he should demand and fully.expected to obtain 
the government of Syria for life, adding sub- 
sequently that if this was refused, he should have 
recourse to arms. 2. That the French agents, far 
train })crsuadiitg the Pacha from the unreserved 
concessions he had made at ‘first, had, on the 
contrary, endeavoured, and with success, to obtain 
from him more extensive and precise concessions. 

“ 'I'his last point is not textually expressed in 
the ii*|K)rt of Colonel Hodges, which only treats of 
what passed between the Pacha and the consuls ; but 
It necessarily follows from it, and the dispatch of 
M. Cochelet is entirely confirmed. Lord Palmer- 
ston admitted this without hesitation, without 
attempting to extenuate the truth. 1 availed 
myself of all my advantages over him. I used the 
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tmoa of stnmge credulity, of blind confidence in 
aU that flattored hia own ideaa or wishes ; I spoke 
of the affronts to us in which he suffered himself 
to be entangled, which we ought to resent, and 
did resent, and which would render matters much 
more difficult and dangerous unless there was more 
coDsidoration before believing and speaking. He 
did not attempt any lame excuse, and you may be 
assured that on this point, at this moment, he feeb 
the conviction of an error and almost the desire of 
repairing it. Bat what is'mbre important, be has 
bmeby lost a great means of action upon the spirit 
of hb colleagues, from tbb time to the cabinet 
council of next Monday, and in the council 
itself." 

Three cabinet councils, in fact, were held on the 
29th of September, and on the Ist and 2nd of 
October, to deliberate on the concessions of the 
Pacha. The friends of pacific pdicy maintained 
that they might become the basis of an arrange- 
ment, and suggested that, with this object, a fresh 
overture might be made to France. Lord Palmer- 
stoD intrenched himself behind the difiicuitks of 
official cmidoot, the scruples of digitity. “The 
tmty," be said " is in cemwe of executicni and wUl 
bn ehnly carfbd out ; bow can we xebrai^ it without 
biniiffiattsf Eogbnd and Biiinpe Hb objet^kwa 
did not win over the advocaici for a a^fomeut, but 
wero to detonuiao my thiog to 
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own satisfaction. They sought for some measure 
which, without violating or formally abolishing the 
treaty of the 15th of July, might take its place and 
maintain, at once, peace and the diplomatic honour 
of England. They sought in vain. The probability 
of a split in the cabinet was, tqoreover, present to 
the mind of all its members, and rendered discussion 
weak and futile. 

In the midst of these petty internal’ dissentions 
of the English cabinet, telegraphic intelligence 
reached Paris and London that on the 11th of 
September, the English squadron had first sum- 
moned and subsequently bombarded Beyrout, which 
place surrendered after a weak resistance; the 
Turkish troops, or Turkish auxiliaries had disem- 
l)arked and commenced operations in Syria ; and 
that, during these events, the Sultan of Constan- 
tinople, immediately upon the return of Rifat Bey 
from Alexandria, and despite the efforts of Count 
Wnlcwski to induce him to accept the propositions 
of the Pacha, had, after two solemn convocations of 
the divan, pronounced on the 14th of September, the 
forfeiture of Mehemet Ali as Pacha of ^;ypt, and 
appointed iBzet Mehemet as his stKjeessor. The 
treaty of the 16th of July was thm executed in the 
East in its extreme consequences, while in the 
West, meaM were s^t iooght for to prevent 
them. 

When forwarding Uiis kilelltgenoe to me, m 
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the diMl of OetoW, M. Thieis added : You can 
Ntdily iBMigiiie the state of public feeling in Paris. 
INi* j ii< D S i i M e fee me to si^ ishet may be the 

'Mmiiie. 

,1^, . tlKfe - iwiewtiiw- *nA 

tliife ie i we mfal s jtsgBfe thfetfeniiig; I viO let 
jm hwnr our lesointtoiis as soon as tinjr no do* 
mdsd (Ml, end it SeQomes ne e s s ss iy to communicate 
them to yon for yonr oondoK^ in London. Mean* 
whil^ do not conceal that the posituMi is extremely 
mmacing. It has never been so much so.” 

When I received this notification on the morning 
of the 4th of October, and without waiting for 
more, 1 thought that, either with the friends or 
adversaries of a pacific arrangement I ought not to 
remain inactive and silent. 1 therefore took mea- 
sures to acquaint the first with the grave position 
of affairs, and requested Lord Palmerston to receive 
me in the course (ff the day. He replied that he 
was then expecting me. 

“My lord,” I said on entering, “ I have nothing 
to ask yon or say on the part of the King’s go\ern- 
ment; bat 1 think it right to acquaint you instantly 
WiUi the news I have received and the effect thereby 
produced in France.” 1 then road a dispatch from 
M. de PmittHs, dated the 15tb of Heptemlter, 
rdarivo to what had just taken place at Constan- 
linople, and three U^egnqihie ctispatehea which 

Thiers fowl forwarfesd to me. 
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Oil M. de Pontois' dispatch. Lord PalmersUHi 
almost instautlj observed, ** There is no 'soccessmr 
named to Mebemet AU in The Porte has 

thooghtf . that beiiif.jil^ .mat his legal 

power should be vttbdiaim. ^ hthaidapoMdliunto 
prevent his continuing to bi^ in Egypt a:^ ^sawbese, 
the represmitative d the Sultan; that idl the Sul- 
tan’s subjects, Egyptians as well as Syrians, may 
know that they no longer owe obedience to his 
orders. It has thought also that this measure 
would intimidate him, and conduce to his submis- 
sion. It has not interdicted all arrangement with 
him as to Egypt. It has only invested Izzet 
Mi'lunuet Pacha with provisional and limited 
authority. 1 have written to Lord Granville to 
give this explanation to your government, and to 
rc-estahlish the true facts.” 

“It is not the less true, my lord, that this ex- 
treme, measure has been adopted against Mehemet 
Ah, and tJic convention of the 15th of July pushed 
to its ntniost consequences at the moment when he 
was making concessions, and giving up a portion 
of his pretensions. The seventh article of the 'con- 
vention did not authorise the removal of Mehemet 
All from Egypt, except as a remote contingency, 
on which tlie Sultan would oousult his allies. Ap- 
parently the advice of Lord Ponsonby has been as 
prompt as the Sultan's resolutum* Undoubtedly 
it is in the same spirit of ^xxm^tude, and to am> 
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tioipate events, that preparations are making near 
Nioomedia, in Asia Minor, for an eneampment of 
Russian troops. According to the terms of Article 
III of the convention of the 15th of July, it is 
only in case Ibrahim should pass the Taurus that 
these measures are named for the safety of Con- 
stantinople.” 

“Neither is there, at present, any foundation 
for the ^port you allude to. No preparations are 
making for a Russian camp at Nicomedia, and I 
hope that nothing of the kind will be necessary, 
and that Ibrahim will not pass the Taurus.” 

The conversation passed from Constantinople to 
Syria. Lord Palmerston knew nothing respecting 
Beyront beyond what our telegraphic dispatches 
had told him, ** My last accounts from Beyront,” 
he' said, “ are of the 26th of August ; but the in- 
cident does not surprise me. Beyront \ras an 
important penot to occupy. It is the only port on 
that coast It cuts off the Pacha’s communications. 
It is from that quarter that the insurrection in 
Syria can be effectually maintmned.” 

“ Yes, the insurreotkni which does not exist, and 


will be found hnposnble to establuh.” 

“ It will exist as soen M it/finds a resting {mint. 
Our dragoman, Mr. Wood, hw travel^ the 


llhiniiii} W has seen piincipid chiefs, in- 
“ they hwe I# told him 


m ha they see the l^rkiih 
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and supported by sufficient forces, they would take 
arms, for they find the tyranny of the Pacha insup> 
portable.” 

1 spoke with bitterness of this Turkish fli^ 
floating over the ashes of Beyrout, and raised by 
hands not all Turkish. Lord Palmerston exposed 
a doubt of the nine days’ bombardment, and utter 
destruction of Beyrout. “ The Egyptians,” he said, 
“ were in a fort, in the lazaretto, I believe. This 
fort may have been destroyed, which probably 
occasioned their retreat. As to the troops dis- 
embarked. they are really Turks. There are no 
Austrians. Perhaps a few English Marines, for a 
moment, as we did in Spain. But it is by Turks 
that Beyrout is occupied, and a' second expedition 
of Turkish troops will speedily arrive there.” 

“ 1 do not know, my lord, whether it is Beyrout 
itself, or only the lazaretto that has been destroyed, 
nor ill what relative degrees the English, Austrians, 
and Turks may have contributed to its detraction ; 
nor whether it is a spontaneous insurrection which 
springs up so late» and under the condition of being 
so well received. But what I do know is, that all 
the facts which have now reached our knowledge, 
and some of which are rigorous, extreme, and 
remote consequences of the treaty of Uie 15th of 
July, have burst forth at once, at the very outset 
of its execution, at the moment when the omicea> 
siotts of the Pacha had nmed Impes a aottimaai. 
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These facts have produced a lamentable effect in 
IVance, and have led to a position the most serious 
that can be imagined, a position in which no one 
can for a moment answer for the future.” 

' ** How would a new arrangement be possible ? 
How could we modify the conventions of the 15th 
of July under the bbw of the menaces by which 
we are assailed ? In the midst of such an explo- 
sion, our honour commands us to stand by what 
we have done, to accomplish what we have under- 
taken.” 

” Fardon me, my lord, what is this you are 
saying? Of what explosion, of what menaces do 
you speak? Is it of the journals? You know 
as well as I do what a free countn' is ; vou 
know equally, what may be the exaggerations of 
thought, the violence of language. If you spoke 
to me of our papers, I should speak of yours. 
You surely would not wish to answer for tlietn.” 

“ And your armaments by land and sea ?” 

“ Our armaments, my lord, are a security for 
ours^ves, no menace on our part. How? Since 
the . origin ofthis affair, France repeats that her 
motive for rejecting the employment of force against 
the Pacha, is the fetor lest by that course, questions 
^e most weighty nature might be excited in 
the Bast, dangerous to ^ (^tmaan and 

to the peoM of Buiope. Sihs may be right or 
is Imr opiukjii,<ber presentiment. 
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And while France thinks and anticipates thus, she 
sees four great powers unite to employ force in the 
East. She finds herself isolated, and yet she is 
not to take precautions ! She is not to prepare for 
a future she has always foreseen and predicted 1 
These peparations, my lord, these armaments 
have nothing in them aggressive ; they do not 
threaten the rights of any state ; they are guaran- 
tees, for ourselves, against the danger, and for 
the necessities of the situation created for us. It 
was easy, ray lord, to foresee this consequence of 
the situation ; it was easy to foretell this impulse 
of national feeling in isolated France, and the 
attitude it imposed on its government. I warned you 
of this explosion of which you confplain, and its con- 
sequences. 1 could never induce you to believe me.” 

" France isolated herself voluntarily. We ar- 
dently wished, and constantly urged you to act 
with us. We could not abandon what we thought 
right, what we were anxious to do in the sole 
interest of the repose of Europe, because France 
ditfered with us on the choice of means. This 
would have been to accept her veto, her dictation. 
We emleavoured to reassure you, to ^ve you, as 
to our intentions, our mode of action, every pos- 
sible guarantee. If there are still any that you 
require, that you can imapne, name them; we 
shall go great lengths to dusipate all uneasiness. 
But when, after a year negotiation, we have 



ooDventioii of tho Ifitli of Jiity, we 
lutve wndertaken a tenons act, to ome a aerions 
evil in tbe Bast We wish to do nothing ni<»e ;* 
but this we werioosly desire as peqile who respect 
themsdves, who do not exceed what thc^ have 
said, or retract what they have done.” 

** We also, my lord, hcdd to what we have said ; 
we ask for nothing more than we have declared. 
We have always desired peace ; our whole policy 
has been directed towards the maintenance of peace. 
W^e have not made the situation in which peace 
may be compromised ; we do not answer, 1 repeat 
to you, for the consequences which this situation 
may entail.” 

1 immediately transmitted to.M. Thiers the 
details of this conversation, and 1 communicated 
to him at the same time the impressbns which even 
at that moment, and in the position so materially 
aggravated, 1 did not cease to preserve. "I 
consider,” I said to biro, ” tlie last words 
addressed to me by Lord Palmerston, as the 
true and coropletq indication of his thought, and 
oonsequently of that df the caHnet in which he leads. 
He wishes sincerely to confine the convention of 
the 1.5th of July within the specified limits, the 
re^mdon Syria to the Scfitan ; he sincereiy 
desinw to execute it wiUun ^boae limUa. He is 
mwe titoi eva> convinced HuA events will so 
mtim thfu* and that the Fieha wffi «^r ex> 



tend his cmiesistoitt^ or be mAideed wttiioiit Img 
or violent efforts.** 

Two days later, that the King’s government 
might have fall knowledge iu to the state of feeling 
in London, I wrote again to M. Thiers : ** 1 had 
hoped, for some time to receive your answer to 
Lord Palmerston’s great dispatch of the Slst of 
August last In my letter of the 9th September, 
1 spoke to you of the effect it was producing in 
England, and of the importance of our acting, in 
turn, on the floating spirit of the ilhinformed 
English public. Since that epoch, not only the 
dispatch of the Slst of August but several other 
documents to the same effect have been published, 
amongst others the note addressed to me by Lord 
Palmerston, on the 16th of September, when corn* 
municating to me the convention of the 15th of 
July-— that which accompanies the protocol of the 
1 7th of $eptember,'~-and the protocol itself. These 
publications have acted essentially on opinion in 
England, and also, as I am told,, in Germany. 
Nothing from us in reply has reached either the 
public or the English cabinet, which, I know, is 
somewhat surprised at receiving no answer to its 
various eommunimitions.” 

M. Thiers forwarded to me, on the 8th of Octo- 
ber, his answw dated the 3rd of that mouth, to 
the English metRormu&iri of tiie 81st of August. 
It was a cma^ete i^d aide aiimtnary of the p^t^ 

BB 
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the Frendi goveniment sinoe 1839, in the affairs 
of the East. Its motives, its perseverance through 
aU phases of the questicm, its efforts at the same 
time for the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire, 
and for the intelligent and pacific acceptation of the 
facts, which, in certain quarters, attested its indis- 
putable decline ; finally, its objections to the treaty 
of the 15th of July, and its complaints against the 
abrupt execution, were therein detailed with clear- 
ness, firmness, and moderation. On the 12th of 
October I read this document to Lord Palmerston, 
irho had returned the same day from the country, 
and gave him a copy of it. In the course of my 
reading, he made a few brief and reserved observa- 
tions, although his impression, or 1 ought to say 
his contrariety was sufficiently animated. 1 have 
already said that be has a taste for polemics, and a 
passionate necmity not only of being, but of having 
always been in the right in bis arguments as well as 
in bis acts. The reading finished, he expressed 
his intention of drawing up a written reply to this 
dispatch, and to noticing ^1 that appeared to him 
open to contradiction. While intaning to me, be 
had the air ef already meditidiDg has answer. 

To bis dispatch of the 3rd ai Odtober, M. Thiers 
had added another, dated the 8^b, and practicaUy 
more Impcntmt. It «ne» a decimal iff the atti- 
tude aalhmed by the King’s jg^ntmeiit in conse- 
quenee iff rile finfritime deenmd ^lahndddehemet 
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Ali, at Constantinople, as Pacha of Egypt. This 
dedlaration was couched in terms as moderate as 
grave. The word and thej)recise moment of the 
ca9U9 belli were not pronounced in it; but it ex* 
pressed formally “ that the forfeiture of the Viceroy, 
carried into execution, would be, in the eyes of 
France, an attack upon the general balance of 
Europe. She might j^ign to the chances of war 
actually commenced the question of the limits which 
should separate, in Syria, the possessions of the 
^ultan and Viceroy of Egypt ; but France could not 
abandon to such chances the existence of Mehemet 
Ali as a prince vassal of the Empire. Whatever 
may be the territorial boundary which separates 
them, as a consequence of the events of war, their 
double existence is necessary to Euro{)e, and France 
could not admit the suppression of either. Dis- 
posed to take part in any acceptable arrangement, 
having for its basis the double guarantee of the 
existence of the Sultan and the Viceroy of Egypt, she 
coniines herself, for the present, to iieclaring that 
she could not consent to the act of forfeiture decreed 
at Constantinople.” 

1 carried this dispatch to Lord Palmerston, on 
the 10th of October, a few hours idter 1 had received 
it. He had arrived from the country, and was ptepar- 
it]g for tlie council. He listened tome while I r^, 
witb iAlent atteotkm: sqjely at the passage in which 
M. Thiers repeided the (techcraricn that-L^ 
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FiUe had made to him on the aubject of the forfeit 
ure decreed against the Pacha ; “ I doubt,*’ s&id 
Lord Palmerston, ** whether those words commina- 
tory measure, without ^ectiee aud necessary conse- 
quence, convey exactly my idea. I instructed Lord 
Granville, as I told yonrsdf, to declare to the King’s 
government that we considered this forfeiture, not 
as a definitive act to be nesessaiily executed, but 
as a measure of coercion intended to remove from 
the Pacha all legal power, and to act upon his nfind 
so as to induce him to submit, but which did nqt 
exdude between the Porte and him, provided he 
renounced his past refusals, an arrangement which 
might leave him in possession of Egypt.” *' This, 
my lord, is precisely what I forwarded to the King’s 
government,” and I continued my reading. \Vhen 
1 had finished, I cannot,” said Lord Palmerston, 
“ give you an immediate reply ; I am not the 
government. Neither will I undertake, at this 
moment, to discuss the arguments contained in 
this dispatch, and which may give rise to observa- 
tions which probably would be betta committed to 
writing. I shall bring the dispatch under the no- 
tice of the government.” We then S(Eq;»titied without 
furthmr cemyersation. 

Five days aftmr, on the Ifith ci October, urged 
by the animated impressiott which this dispatch 
in>m the Prench govrnnment sod the derdaHations 
H cwtaiiied had made upon hia eoikagues and him- 
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self, Lord Palmerston addressed instmctions to the 
English ambassador- at Constantinople, Lord Pou- 
sonby, to the following effects ** In order that the re* 
cent exercise of sovereign anihonty by the Sultan 
may eventuate in a prompt and satisfactory settle- 
ment of the questions at issue, her Majesty’s go- 
vernment thinks that it would be advisable for the 
representatives of the four powers at Constantinople 
to receive orders to wait upon the Turkish minister 
and inform him that according to the stipulations 
of Article 7 of the separate act annexed to the 
treaty of the 15th of July, their respective govern- 
ments recommend strongly to the Sultan that in 
case Alehemet Ali submits quickly and engages to 
restore the Turkish fleet and to withdraw his troops 
entirely from Syria, Adana, and the Holy Cities, 
the Sultan, on his part, should not only re-instate 
Mehemet Ali as Pacha of Egypt, but also bestow 
on him the hereditary investiture of that pachalic, 
conformally to the conditions spectfled in the treaty 
of the 15th of July ; and provided,, as a matter of 
course, that neither Mehemet Ali nor bis successors, 
under pain of forfeiture, commit any infraction of 
th^c conditions. Her Majesty’s government has 
reason to expect that the advice suggested on her 
part to the Sultan will meet the concurrence of the 
governments of Aostria, Prdisia, arid Russia; your 
Excellency, tbetdbr^ as Boon as yonr colleagues 
shall have MoMdooririini^ instructions, wiB 
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the step pointed out in this dispstch. If the 
Snltan, as her Majesty’s government cannot doubt, 
consents to act according to the advice which will 
thus be given to him by his four allies, it will be 
fitting that he should adopt immediate measures to 
make known to Mehemet Ali his gracious intentions ; 
and your Excellency, in conjunction with Sir Ro- 
bert Stopford, will furnish the Turkish government 
with all the facilities it may require to that effect.” 

Lord Palmerston forwarded to me immediately 
a copy of this dispatch, and Lord Granville received 
instructions to communicate it officially to the 
King’s government. The English cabinet hastened 
to assure us of the continuance of Mehemet Ali in 
Egypt, as Viceroy, and to remove the chance of 
war which the last dispatch of M. Thiers had 
partially disclosed. 

But in the situation which the events in the Ea^t 
and the state of feeling in France had made for the 
French cabinet, this was but a trifling satisfaction 
and an ineffective remedy. iVance felt offended 
and thought she was threatened. She saw, in the 
treaty of the 15tbnf Inly, an attack upon her 
dignity, and the alliance of the four powers to 
iettte, without her, the Egyprian question was, in 
her eyes, the preKige of a new hostile coalition, in 
perhaps a rapidfy advancing future. Ihe enemies 
of the government of ISfiO fomented this double 
sentiment, promising themselves chance for the 
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gratification of their passions, and the success of 
their designs. Under the pressure of public irrita* 
tion and alarm, the cabinet had adopted and was 
^verjr day adopting measures as serious as they 
could have resorted to, had the perils which seemed 
approaching actually displayed themselves. Since 
the 2Uth of July, royal ordinances had called into 
active service all the young levies under the classes 
of 1836 and 1839, and opened the necessaiy credits 
for augmenting the navy by ten thousand sailors, 
five sail of the line, thirteen frigates, and nine 
steamers. Decrees of the 29tb of September pre- 
scribed the formation of twelve regiments of the 
line, of ten battalions of light infantiy, and of six 
regiments of cavalry. Decrees of the 5th of Au- 
gust and 24th of September allotted extraordinary 
credits amounting to 107,829,250 francs for in- 
creasing the materiel of the army, and its effective 
strength in men and horses. On the ISth of Sep- 
tember, the Moniteur announced that the great 
undertaking of the fortifications of Paris was deter- 
mined on, and that the works would commence 
immediately. *'We have combined the two sys- 
tems,” M. Thiers wrote ^ me, in making the 
announcement, “both of which are good, and 
better when united, and which have but one incon- 
venience, as I think veiy acceaimy^-r-that of costing 
dear. In Prance, thut course is adopted, not with 
pleasure, but with oo^nt. . People understand 



tlwlil and » infr&ililnniode 

of nndcniig a oateitrephe impoanblew*' On tbo 
flit of OctoboTt in het, at die veiy moment when 
the cabinet, by the note* of the 8th, dedared ite, 
xeaointimi of not oooaenting to the dqiositira of 
Mebemet Ali as Padia pf£g 3 rpt, a royal decree 
cmivdted the Chambeis (brthe 28th of that month, 
and M. Thiers wrote to me on the 9th: “The 
position becoming mme aeriona from hour to hour, 
die armaments most be accelerated in propmtion* 
We now atond at 489,000 men. We shall ask 
the Chambers for 150,000 from the class of 1841. 
We shall ask for them by anticipation. Our roll 
wdl then amount to 639,000 men. The moveable 
battalions d the National Guard will be organized 
upon paper; and if a moment arrives when the 
heart of the nation should no longer restrain itself 
bdbre some intolerable act, before one of the hun> 
dred eventual^ies of the question, we shall appeal 
to the Chambers and the King, and both wilt 
decide.” 

At the same moment, and toestaUish diorooghly 
the meaning as well as the limit of the important 
nsdnti^ it adopted, the cabinet feedtedfrmn the 
liCfWDl omr squadresi whi(^ while mttohing the 
evehtiln progress on the coasts of Sytiii, waited Ibr 
instroodontintheroadefSalBiiae. Itwasorderod 
to eoooeotfiitc at Toulmi, wit^n tholfiaii^ formed 
by the harbotw of St. Ptmonao eid JltHgam, ie«ly 



to bear, at ^ ilial iigiiab^^ of tbe 

Meditemmeaii, paitioulaiijr upon * Alexandria, in. 
case E^pt riiould be attacked. The leeall of tfaia 
squadron was an act of pcditical courage on the 
part of the fVench cabinet In presence of a 
strong national fermod, and while adopting tbe 
extensive measures which it judged necessary to 
meet the great events which seemed possible; it 
was unwilling to leave the policy and future of 
France at the max^ of an aoddental collision be- 
tween the French and English fleets, in close 
vicinity to each other, far from their respective go- 
vernments, and within sound of the broadsides 
fired by the English squadron against the popular 
client of France. But apparently, this measure 
was in contradiction with the general position and 
attitude of the French government ; it looked like 
a pacific precaution in the midst of warlike antici- 
pations. It was warmly stacked by the adver- 
saries of the cabinet, defended with some embarrass- 
ment by its friends, and left on the public mind 
one of those doubtful and glomny impressions which 
weaken power even when in the rig^ 
llius dbplayed thmnselves the consequences of 
the errors which, from ^ oi^^ of the Eastern 
qiicstkm had^lntwru policy of 
France in wrerig pcthir WAbide^hed a higpfy 


1K> ^ic effiib j %e had 
the Hed^CMeffii 
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as much more bound up than they really were with 
the fortunes, of Mehemet Ati. And at the same 
time, nevertheless, we had not concentrated upon 
]^pt and its transformation into an alm(»t inde* 
pendent state, our entire wishes and efforts. We 
had, on the one hand, giveq Egypt too important a 
place in our general policy ; and, on the other, we 
were not eager to seize the opportunity, and to 
secure, with the consent of Europe, the consolida- 
tion, under our influence, of this new dismember- 
ment of the Ottoman Empire. In supporting all 
the pretensions of Mehemet Ali to Syria, we had 
yielded too much to his ambition, and had thought 
too little of his permanent establishment on the 
banks of the Nile, which was of for superior value 
to France. In rejecting the various concessions 
proposed for thi Pacha, we bad ourselves aided the 
efforts of the Emperor Nicholas to embroil us with 
England and isolate us in Europe. We bad pur- 
sued this condu^ in the double conviction that 
Mehemet Ali would vigorontiy defend his con- 
quests, and that t& wrest them from him, the femr 
powers united in the trea^ of tiie 15th of July 
vToidd be called upco for grei^ effsits wjb^ would 
either prove foit^ or eoippapomfoe tbs peace of 
Enr^ l^hese ppi^rs had acaiceht befun to act. 
qnd events falnfi^ mm eatimate of forces 

^ already ^ was foresemi that 

Mehemet Ah would resisi foebly, and that an En* 
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glish squadron would suffice to subdue him. And 
for such a secondary question, for a client so little 
able to support himself, we had compromised our 
position in Europe: he had separated from En- 
gland ; we had disturbed Austria and Prussia in 
their pe^cful indifference; we had yielded up. 
these three powers to the hostile influence of Russia. 
And we now found ourselves alone, confronted by 
an alliance which neither was nor desired to become 
towards us an aggressive coalition ; which feared 
for itself more than it thought of threatening us, 
but which awakened in our minds the still burning 
reminiscences .of our struggles against the great 
Eun^ean combination, and excited throughout all 
France a fermentation replete with anger and alarm. 

The errOrs which had brought on this position 
were those of no particular section or person. They 
were public, national errors, universally expanded 
and sustained, in the Chambers as in the country, 
in the opposition as in the government, in the 
bosom of the most divided parties. , Ail had placed 
the Egyptian qdestion higher than the interests of 
France required i all had rejected the settlements 
proposed ; all had considered Mehemet Ali 
stronger, and the enterprise of the four powers 
more difficult than it was found to be. The hour 
for reckoning up^ mistahea had arrived, and the 
cabinet presided over by M. Thiers was (loomed to 
bear ito weight. 
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▲ccEasiov 07 xfix xiKUTET 07 XHB 29 th octobeb. 1840, 

Fttrliamentajrj Position of the^Cabmet of M. Thiers at the open- 
ing and during the course of the Session of 184(>. — Debate 
and Vote on the Secret Supplies in the Chamber of Deputies. 
— ^Proposition for Parliamentary Beform by M. do Homilly. 
— ^Its result. — Disposition of the*King towards the Cabinet 
—State of the Oabinet at the close of the Session. — Various 
effects of the Treafy of the 15th of July, 1840, on the Position 
of the Cabinet— Prospects of the War. — Uneasiness and fer- 
mentation they exdte.— -I write to the Duke of Broglie on 
the 23rd September m this subject — His reply.—Kffect of 
the Bombartoent of Beyrout, and of the Decree of Forfeiture 
pronounced against Mehemet Ali upon the }) 08 itiou of the 
Cabinet. — Two opposing currents are manifested by the 
Public.— Bevedntionary and Pacific spirit— 'The Cabmet offers 
its Besignadon to the King who refuses to accept it.— Pre- 
carious character of the understanding re-established between 
the King and Cabinet.— Warnings which reach me in Lon- 
don. — My situatioa and reply.— Opinion of M. Duchatel— 
The Session of the Chambers is convoked, and I ask lotive 
of absence to attend it— What I think of the State of Affairs, 
aid what 1 write on the sulgeet to tba Duke of Broglie on 
the IStb Octoberv— The Oabinet peopoaes to i^poiiU M. 
Qdpkm Barrot to die XVmdamyr of the Chamber of Dt^pu- 
ties^— My Opinion and Beaoluiim on this pointr-Attempt 
ofIMiniei ott the Singes JLIfb*— ^The Oabinet peupbacsi to die 

'^The Pb^^i|ieeta of Kti^g 

of the CUblnet of die SMh 

orOeteber; 
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I HAVE stated the reasons which determined me, 
when the cabinet of M. Thiers .was formed, to con- 
tinue ambtissador in London, the limits I assigned, 
from the beginning, to my adhesion, and the 
assurances given to me that the cabinet would not 
exceed them: “It is formed,** M. de Remusat 
wrote to roe, “ on this idea ; no electoral reform, 
DO dissolution.** The greater part of my political 
friends, particularly in the Chamber of Deputies, 
trusted little to these assurances ; the cabinet evi- 
dently estranged itself from the centre of that 
assembly; its seat and leader were in the left 
centre ; the left offered its support. On the first 
day when the new ministers opened their saloons, 
the members of the old oppositioo hastened there 
in crowds. The leaders held moderate language; 
but while restraining its exigences, the new party 
manifested its hopes ; it raised the questions which 
the cabinet had promised to avoid ; it spoke more 
or less openly of parliamentary and electoral reform, 
even of the dissolution of the Chamber in case it 
should refuse what was determined to be asked for. 
“ We have only,*’ they aaid, ** to reach the end of 
the session, and what oui be more simple? Let 
us only abstain from finghtening the conservatives, 
even though we should and caress them a 
little, so as .le mt*urs a aidiiiient number for a 
tolerable miqpiity wif^ which' we may pa«s the 
secret suppli^ th» bhdget, and two otW hilli of 
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extreme urgency ; after which, the doae. We shall 
then be masters o( the ground ; we shall purge 
the ministiy, if necessary, and call for a dissolution. 
There can be no doubt of the result of elections 
carried through under our administrative power 
and the influence of our press- Thus our victory 
will become indisputable and undisputed.” 

These egressions and plans being overheard or 
foreseen by the conservatives, filled them with 
discontent uid suspicion ; they called to mind the 
dangers the country had incurred, and the struggles 
which, since the ministry of M. Casimir F^rier 
they had maintained in its defence ; the bitter feel- 
ings excited by the coalition were still recent and 
warm. The moderate party closed its ranks 
proclaimed its fears, and pledged itself to resist 
firmly any deviation from the poli<^ it had caused 
to triumph for many years. “ The position,” my 
friends wrote to me, is more serious than you can 
imagine, not being present in the theatre cl events. 
A ministry publicly and mrdently sustained by the 
supported by the jounials that colour, in 
the name df the ideas we oppose, is not a trifling 
and without importance fiw the futurew No- 
thingless it in questimi % di^lieemeid^ 

of pdfNov and the mtnomei^ 
if ; 90 t l)iuhs cl 

lyho ■ had ';#ME3r^;0f ''If* Wm - Mo' 

offies m who hhl asai^ 
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his cabinet, saw cleaiiy this state of spirit and 
parties. **The disputes of the journals,” he wrote 
to me, " have much envenomed the position and 
have complicated difficulties. For my own part, 
I think the ministiy will pass through the deffie of 
the secret supplies ; but 1 much doubt whether it 
will reach the approaching session. It will issue 
from the present one, if it issues at all, {(Pwounded, 
bruised, and weakened, that M. Thiers will be 
compelled to look for aid. And as, in such cases, 
it is much more difficult to find than to require it, 
the probabilities are that be will not open the next 
session. I wish much your mission in London 
may have succeeded well enough to enable you to 
return to office. You alone could at present con- 
duct foreign afiairs advantageously for the country, 
and operate upon the King’s mind without wounding 
his |)er8onal pride.”^ 

The cabinet passed happily through the defile of the 
secret supplies ; M. Thiers not only carried away the 
honours of the debate, but a success on the division 
w'hioh exceeded his hopes. An amendment pro- 
posed by M. d’Angeviile, a staunch conservative 
member, to reduce by 100,000 fitmcs the siim 
demanded by th» government, was rejected by 
240 votes agaim^ 158 who adt^d it. One ni 
my most judknous and fidtlffiai foendb, M. Dumim^ 
wrcHe to me ms the fahcMulig day» the ,27tb 
Mmch: votes in 
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^ kft centre, d a majori^ of the 229 wbo 
fl|i{qp(Nrtecl M. Mo]4 agaiirift the ooalitioii, and of the 
dootrinanans. The alliance with the left bebg 
offered to the cabinet and accepted, we felt it 
impoanble to give onr adbeaion to this new majority, 
and have laboured to le^natitnte the right centre. 
As far as we can judge of a position the day after it 
has been^ipdicated, riiis, I think, is how we stand. 
Our 158 votes are not entirely homc^neous ; but 
by reducing them to 140, we have the exact total 
of conservatives determined to prevent alliance 
with the left, either in power or in opposition. 
About forty votes in the ministerial majority have 
the same tendency, but not the same resdution. 
The conservatiTe party is therefore in a minority in 
the Chamber at present It can only recover a 
majority by its alliances, or by the mistakes of the 
cabinet. This appears to dictate the conduct wc 
might to pursue. No opportunity sems likely to 
present it^f, before the end of the session, of 
giving a politfeal i;ote ; Ibis wcnild establish pei- 
raanently the divbion betwemi us and the portion 
of riie new majcwity the moat indin^g towairis us. 
An eoqiecttift attftn^ cm tire contiaty, will bive 
ua imi^ ftnt tit tire two evmdft which time 
imiatvblptmi on. H M. Tinas m the 
lfi# iitil sodi des^ bfea» Old he w# se^^ us, on 
our own ecnditions. ^ dated by oipeass, he ada 
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in a condition to cidl over to ns the nuMt reai^nable 
of his friends, and to fdl'm with them a majority 
and a ministiy. In either hypothesis, pariiamentaty 
war could do us no good, and we can only gain 
by peace.” 

I fully agreed with M. Dumoii. At the moment 
when the cabinet was formed, 1 had recommended 
to my friends the moderate and expectaat conduct 
he now indicated. New incidents rapidly occurred 
which rendered this difficult, without shaking my 
conviction that it was the only judicious and 
suitable course. A conservative member, M. de 
liuinilly, a man of unsteady mind, and greedy for 
popularity, introduced a mcrtion to interdict to the 
deputies throughout the whole 'duration of their 
legislative duties, with a few exceptions, the accep- 
tance of any salaried function, and any advance in 
their career. This was a first step in parliamentaiy 
and electoral reform. The cabinet endmvoured, 
secretly, to set this motion aside ; but when the 
t/hamber was C(dled on to debate it, the left, faithful 
to its antecedents. Urn ministers, from respect for 
their now allies, and the conservatives, from malice 
tovvartls the cabinet, and to embarrass it, voted 
that it should be taken into oocurideration ; and a 
committee was appointed to ttiake a rqmrt on the 
rpicstion, with a view to a d^iitife resolution, ilf 
rejected, in spite of the support the ministiy, 
the motion involved ita fr^<i lf^ado{^, it render^ 
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Wlmibeeabiiiet 
Hit IbfUwd, I was dwtiocUy told tbat it was ibrmed 
ott iyayea, *ooeleid<»al no dindution;’ 

and yet firom day to day it chides into lefonu and 
diaadliitknii. If M. RdmUly’s motimi is not thronii 
oot in oommittee, if it is reported wd debated, the 
dissdtttuHi of the Chamber will follow, and under a 
cabinet more and more engaged with the left ; tbat 
is to say, they will do in 1840. against the body 
of the conservative party, of that party with which 
from 1830 to 1830, we saved the country and our 
own honour, exactly what M. Mole did iu l':>37, 
against the head of the same party, against the 
doctrinarians. Tbat the situation may be forced, 
that the conservatives may have driven the cabintt 
to it, that for three numths they may have wanted 
prudence and patience, signifies little to-day ; to 
com{d^ of it is morality, but not policy. Puliticull} . 
the actual and imminent fact is a new dissolution 
against onr old army, following two recent dissoiu- 
timis against onrselv^. And at the end ^ these thrt c 
dissdutioDS will follow theabandonment of the ixdicy 
we,ltave preserved since 1830, of the only judicious 
and heooorabie policy for the oonntiy. 

•The motion of M. Evilly must be thrown out 
in committee. It mnst not be reported ami de- 
bated. this condition only ^ time he gained, 



ttnie t^cure tlii tromuli m htM time ttf 

bring back powdi^ towaai^ tile oeutn^ and the 
centre to#ar^ power. this caanotbe done 
without time ; . and if the moitoii of M. Rtoillj is 
debated, we shall not obtain it ; we shall be fatally 
hurried into a fatal course. 

There is, I am aware, very little true passion, 
very little energy in the parties of the left or right, 
conquerors or conquered, and they are capable of 
lingering long in shortsighted and miserable hesita- 
tions. But there is also much thoughtlessness and 
improvidence, very faint resistance to evil, and a 
slight gust of wind will suffice to scatter these blades 
of straw. If the party which, since 1830, has 
coniinenced in France the true foundations of free 
govcrmnont, is definitively beaten and dissolved, 
(iod knows what may happen. God knows what 
time aiid what events may be required to re-establish 
a resting point ! 

“ Think well of this, I pray you. See what you 
can do, to what point you can influepoe the cabinet. 
K\<‘rt your full power ; force them to exert theirs, 
tliat they may not be reduced to this extremity. 

1 am much prc-occupied with this myself; pre-occu* 
pied with infinite displeasure. I cannot forget what 
decided me, two months ago, to remain in the post 
I now fill; these were the words; *Noele^tlhil 
reform, no dissolution.* ** 

The extremity I dredded was not resorted to; 

00 2 
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iflien the oommittee made its report, the ^bate 
on parliamentary reform proposed by M. de R^milly 
was adjourned until alftr the vote on the budget. 
This was to postpone it to another session, and the 
dissolution of the Chainber of Deputies ceased to 
be inevitable. The cabinet then sought to keep 
off all decisive measures, all definitive classification ; 
it hoped that by gaining time it might be able to 
recruit amongst the old conservatives, or from the 
old opposition, the elements of a new majority, and 
a support for a policy also somewhat new, at least 
sufficient to satisfy the left hand side without 
alienating the centre. But in a government of free 
and pulffic discussion, a balance between parties is 
a position of veiy short duration, for it condemns 
power to an immobility which annuls, or to a game 
of see-saw which deteriorates it ; and no dexterity 
of conduct or of speech can suffice to restrain long, 
without combating them, the passions not intendeil 
to be gratified, or to produce the necessary trans- 
formations. In spite of M. Thiers’ efforts, in spite 
even of his success and that of his colleagues, 
and although their ministerial existence was not 
threatened, their difficulties inereased instead of 
disf^pearing. It ivas in vain that the left concealed, 
or pos^ned their pretensioni, the suspicions of 
tl#eeiitre beoatne daily stronger; tlm entry of M. 
Odillon Batrot into the cabinrt wm spoken of. 
tnd the id^^ of the Bcdnuten fiiiled to disdpate 
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the alarms of the conservatives. The diplomatic 
changes whether judicial or^ministrative, although 
sparingly and cautiously vhde, were notioed and 
commented on with restl^ displeasure ; and 
although too bitterly or imprudently expreswd, the 
uneasiness was legitimate, for notwithstanding the 
hesitations and precautions of the ministry, it was 
evidently the disorganization of the conservative 
party which was producing its effect, and the future 
was thus preparing for the advantages of the old 
opposition. 

King Louis-Philippe, at heart, agreed with the 
conservatives, and participated in their discontent ; 
but he neither thwarted the ministry, nor threw 
them into any embarrassment, lie accepted while 
he discussed the measures of detail they required 
from him, and strictly confined himself within his 
constitutional charactef; neither separating from 
his advisers, nor confounding himself with them. 
“ The King,” M. de Rdmusat, wrote to me on the 
I oth of March, “ treats us fairly, apd gives us sub. 
stantial support.” Sometimes those who ap- 
proached him, diplomatists or courtiere, found 
him sad and thoughtful ; occMionidly he evinced 
towards his ministers a slighf degree of royal 
jealousy ; it waa remarked that on the let of May, 
1S40, at the rec^tiona on his I8te dayi he showed 
coldness to M. Thi«nj and scaibely spoke to 1^. 
But these little paratmal i^olfitunw no 



lit fiittil attitad^ and allowed ita free develop- 
ment to the pdkgr of ^ eabinet. Men who are 
wof% of aereieing jrelrer on their own rei^nsi- 
bifity, do not pretoid that the sovereign should 
submit to them his private Uionghts and life ; they 
have only a claim upon , his constitutional loyalty, 
mid can expect nothing more. King Louis-Phi- 
lippe moreover liked M. Thiers, relied on his 
attachment, and treated him with familiar con- 
fidence, even when they differed in opinion. On 
a single question, a question of coming crisis, 
the jj^g had formed his resolution, indepen- 
dently of his ministers. He had determined 
not to dissolve the Chamber of Deputies at their 
instance, and to accept their resignation rather 
than tiy an election in concert with the left, and 
under its influence; a determination perfectly 
legitimate in principle, forit is the essential prero- 
gative of royalty when it differs in opinion from its 
advisers, to separate from them, and to ap{}ctt!, 
either in the Chambers, or by a general election, 
to the judgment of the country. The King foresaw 
this chance, and communicating towards the eiul 
of April, with Marshal Soult, asked him whether, 
m the event of bdbg ctnupeUed to ndiuse the dis- 
sdhitbn of die Chambers to bw preset ministers, 
he could reckon on him to form a new(»bmet. 
‘*1 am ready, Sire,’^ replied the maishal. "to 
remmetbe mmiakiy of war ; and in diatcaie ahould 
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recommend the Kinglo offer tboportfolb of Ibreign 
affairs to M. Guizot When I ui^ed, in the pre* 
ceding cabinet that the E^lish embassy shqiold be 
entrusted to him, I thought the day might arrive 
when the King would require him elsewhere.” 
The King took the marshal’s hand, saying, “ This 
shall be my resource in case of any mis* 
chance.” 

M. Duchkel acquainted me immediately with 
this interview, adding; ‘*Be assured that a dis* 
solution is at the bottom of the existing state of 
things. Preparations are making on all sides with 
as much niysteiy as can be preserved. Articles 
are sent to the newspapers of the ’departments, 
which I have read, and which 'set forth the ex- 
pected good effects of this dissolution. ‘ The King 
is resolved to refuse it; but will he be able to do 
so ? There lies the question. What do you say, 
as regards yourself, to the combination proposed 
by the marshal ? 1 am most anxious to know your 
real feeling.” 

I readied to him on the 29th of April. " With 
you, I am struck by the movement towards the 
left. With you, I think it is very dangerous for 
the country and the government. I doubt 
whether it will advance as quickly and uniformly 
as you suppose. I expect delays mid hesitmions. 
It must regulate itself upon genend fact, while 
taking into aoconnt tiie inoidento wtoh nay dboken 
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illiliMlu it» W«iBart>iietmMiil»«<iii 
tijNi Billad b/ tn etHtoli p^pabto neoM- 
I know nothing wone titan ranediai too 
bistify q^diad; they M to enre the patient, while 
tiiey min the phyaician. The ctmsenrative party 
haa fiiiled oa twice trough want of foreaigbt and 
weakness ; in 1837, at the time of the bUi of dis- 
junction, and in lb39, at the coalition. We must 
not surrender ourselves without defence to the 
faults of our friends. When we re-eugage, thetr 
danger must be sufficiently clear and pressing to in- 
duce them to engage with us, and on honourable aiid 
effective conditions. Parties only allow themselves 
to be saved when they believe they are lost. If 
that moment arrives, as 1 believe it uiii, I shall 
have no objection to the combination you name 
to me. I believe it to be a good one, and* it suits 
me personally. But I repeat, the principal {loint 
in itself, and with me indispensable, ia to do or 
attempt nothing in a factitious or premature man- 
ner, through any bidden efforts, to escape from 
weariness or annoyance. We muat Imve prepon- 
derati]]^ public motivea. The King must have to 
rt|set measures he could nt^ accept with safety, 
nor wft.wjUh honour. I perceive^ at presenl^ only 
two, autiir^^he diasolutkm of the Chamber of 
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Defnitiai^ aod tlie sdnaisrioo «f ^ left 
Ike Hmm i^^vMagidee 4Ib 

MffieleiikttOlilei/tlli^ end InKiwl 

On tiieie gMaade, andoiil^ bMiBTott tiidk»te, 1 
shall not be wanting to Off oaine or to mj 
friends.** 

I was most anxious that the cabinet should be 
made thoroughly acquainted with my views, and 
requested the Duke of Brc^lie to explain them 
cleariy on my account : They tell me,'* 1 wrote 
to him, that there is some question of the entry 
of M. Odillon Barrot into the cabinet. I know not 
whether this is serious, and I am unwilling to 
write to any of the members until 1 can ascertain. 
I have no taste for useless declarations. But as 
1 am equally anxious that there should be no 
doubt whatever, even for a moment, on any one’s 
mind as to how 1 should act in that case, 1 beg 
you, as being well aware of my intentions, to tell 
de Remusat that 1 should not remain in Lon* 
don. The dissolution of the Chamber, or the 
udinission of the left into the government, are with 
me reasons for resignation which I anticipated 
and indicated from the first moment** I had, 
in fact written to M. de R^usat three weeks 
before: “One questiiHi continually occupies me, 
the motion oi M. Remilly, and the extremely &hm 
position in whidi if debated and paatially adt^ted, 
it would place the .Chamber, the cabinet and dl 
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ccmcenied. A position which, being the high 
road to a dissolution, would be neither acceptable 
to nor tenable by any of us. Provide against this. 
It appears to me that you have the power of doing 
so.” M. de R^musat undoubtedly communicated 
my letter to his colleagues, for, some days after, 
M. Thiers, when writing to me on the various 
negotiations I had in hand, said in conclusion, 
with keen irony which made me smile without 
restoring my confidence : " I wish you a thousand 
'times good day, and recommend you to tranquillize 
yourself on the internal affairs of France. We do 
not want a dissolution, and shall not lose the 
country for you in your absence.” 

On the 15 th of July, the day on which the four 
powers signed, without us, in London, their treaty 
on the affairs of the East, the session of the Cham- 
bers closed in Paris, leaving the ministry, not 
threatened but not firmly established, without 
aggressive rivals, but without steady friends and 
a dear future. No party attacked it, but no party 
supported it as the true and effective representative 
its ideas, interests, and cause, ** The session has 
raded tolerably for die cabinet,” M. Villemain 
wrote to me; ‘*timre was a diminntmn oi confi- 
dence in the Gbamber jDqiuties, dthoug^ tim 
cmifidenee has never been great Tlie essential 
putyir was not hoatik^ kaxt odd and 

attflMeotty' aaseia in idt judgi^endt. Theldt was 
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humble, but some of them were in bad humour, 
and but for the newspapers would have been more 
so. The next session will find things in the same 
state, and perhaps aggravated. Individual gains 
will be rare and expensivdj paid' for. It will be 
impossible to satisfy the left or to retain them in 
good hnftioor unless they are satisfied.” The par- 
tizans of the cabinet, the men who had loudly 
approved of and sustained it during the session 
were not more confident in its future. “The 
session is over,” M. Duvergier de Haur^ne wrote 
to me, “ and well over, let them say what they 
will. On some secondary points liie cabinet may 
undoubtedly be reproached with weakness, but it 
has not given way on any important question, and 
its flag to-day is what it was on the first of March. 
The Chamber, moreover, has given all^ demanded. 
I conclude from hence that, saving unforeseen 
events, its duration is quite safe for six months, 
and that difficulties will not spring up until the 
opening of the next s^ion. 1 admit that at that 
epoch they may become very serious.” 

The difficulties were likely to be the greater that 
they neither proceeded from the composition nor 
the meiits of the cabinet. Since its accession to 
pow^ it had displayed much aitfivity, address, and 
talent. It had an acknowledge leader and no 
internal dissentions. Its evU was m its positioR;: 
it neitha represoit^ nor aatiafied any d* the gmt 



aaRi^#Hnir de?^^ to t oootmqid lalKi^ 
^0m0BA^md babiicei a iabonr tometimto neoea- 
■if'i Ink and in whicb tnceess 

adbamts more than it Ibrtifies. Power reqnirea a 
adder and more settled basis to pretend to a long 
fotnre. 

In this situation, the treaty of the 15th of July 
proved, at the first moment, a stroke of lock for 
the Prench cabinet, and won for it during six 
hre^ m^ strength than it excited danger. The 
internal question in whicb M. Thiers and his col- 
leagues were ktrn^ing with embarrassments at 
mioe grave and trifling, disappeared before the 
external questbn which seemed, from the first, 
serious and simfde. The national sentiment was 
wounded, the national dignity and even its safety 
appeared to be compromised; all parties rallied 
round power, bringing to it impressions even more 
animated than its own, and ofiering their unreserved 
aid. The centre was as decided as the left, the 
King as animated as the ministry ; on all sides 
were faeiurd words of equal warmth ; all the first 
measures adopted or aunouit^ by the government 
obteined general assent. ** The force of the situa- 
ticHi^^ M. de B^musat iWrete on the flflth <Bi Aupst, 
“has prevailed over the first tend^ades of the 
ao^Uaenr cf v^grence ^ imr adv^rmiei ; they 
heped A mmnent, during the Ktogfa iMice, 
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to find in Mpaawted fikun hiiii at hu t^rnr w to 
rendor tu snapidoua in his They soonpor* 
ceived that it was fiitile to expect either. The 
King has held, in regard to his ininistiy and the 
general position, a tone extremdly firm and dear. 
Your latest intelligence, and that of Prince Metter* 
nich have recovered much ground for peace, and I 
have more confidence in the future. Meanwhile our 
preparations arc in earnest ; even were they not, 
as I think, precautions unlikely to be realized, it is 
an excellent thing to restore to France military 
force she requires to support her rank.”' 

Such was, in truth at that time', the idea and 
hope of the cabinet. Always persuaded that 
Mehcmet Ali would resist energetically, that the 
means of coercion employed against him would be 
vain or alarming even for England herself, and that 
thus the question would remain long in suspense 
and would end either by a direct arrangement be> 
tween the Porte and the Pacha, or by fresh diploma- 
tic transactions in which France, strongly prepared, 
would weigh effectively on embarrassed Enrope, 
the French government, king and ministers, flat- 
tered itself that war would not result from measures 
which seemed to predict it, and that power would 
emerge fiom this crisis more popular and better 
armed. 

But this confidence was not nniversal ; when the 
first excitement had- mtlmed^Mbwn, anxiety reiiMot^ 
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aii4^>M^'»**‘f>**^^ ‘ ^iMiiy fiaAidk If* IKh^M^ 
«iifK l» «i oi the 8lii of An^itlk ftottOlwrei 
**flMr eitMliiui iqqpein to me el diis dniiiiee, 
eerioue and alarming. I oannot however peiauade 
m^aelf that war wiU enane. 1 have an inatincdve 
confldmioe in the maintenance peace, fiat we 
are, as in 1831, on the blade of a knife, and the 
dffile is not easily passed over. Above all, 1 
wish to be assured that no one wishes war, and 
that notlM^ will be done to precipitate it, while at 
the sanie^me the honour of tbe country is supported 
with the firmness which circumstances demand 
Tbe tattle of joumafists docs uot suit statesmen, 
and through personal susceptibility we ought not 
to provcAe justly the self-love of embers. The new 
quadruple tdliance has not in its hands the me.ins 
of wimting Syria from tbe Paclia by force It 
would not be an easy matter to an army tif a hun- 
dred thousand Russians, and can England adiiut a 
Kussitm array, not only into Asia Minor but be- 
yond tbe Taoms ? This would be a degree of nmd- 
nera of which I do not think the good sense of John 
Bnll capable. But while we show ourselv^t read) 
and ^tetermined, let m not force our mn^bours 
to qnarrel with us on a. point <rf honour. Let us main- 
tain our own honour and not wound that of others. 

M; Vifieraain wrote at the tune time ; " Will 
the military demmistiitions, for I oanraH bdiove 


in wmt •&Qt^ wM nn^ tinv misdMm h»k 
faiUd to do? 1 doidtt it mn^ U it ontaio that 
the ene]|;etic expres8i<Hi8 Uw j^rew have had their 
weight. M. d’Apponi has wiitten to hit court that 
this coontiy was more iodammahletban he had sap* 
p(^d and that a great movement towards war mi^t 
take place. The power of this movement may be 
conhoed to itself, and to the probability of its sag-' 
gesting prudence to foreigners. Yon can estimate 
this point. Only it may be supposed that after ten 
years of peace ably maintained, our preseQ^Sidation 
is nut a studied policy ; it is a necessity wnlch might 
have been foreseen, and the cause of which is more 
individual than national. Feac$ for the last ten 
years is strength added to the King, and by the 
King. The King's name and his personal action 
ought to assist in maintaining it still. If it hap* 
peued otherwise, 1 should have melancholy forebod* 
mgs of the sacrifices which would be imposed on the 
country and which would be speedily felt.” 

The prospect of these sacriiicea soon began to 
show itself. Commercial and industrial affairs 
slackened. In the ports, the armamrats became 
mure timid and difficult. Assemblies of workmen 
met together in Paris and assumed a seditious 
character. Fermentation an4 uneasiness displayed 
tliemselves together. Ardent spirits began to 
8[>eak of . war on the Rhine and in the Alps as the 
only mesms of anticipating Uie daog^ with whidi 
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tile new coalition threatened Franoe. Prudent 
minds regarded the perils of such a war as infini- 
rively greater than those of the treaty of the 15th of 
July, and turned their thoughts towards the King, 
asking whether, for the sake of keeping all Syria 
for the Pacha of Egypt, he would allow the peace 
to vanish which for ten years be had so laboriously 
maintained. When it became known that the 
treaty of the 15th of July was in progress of execu* 
tion, the excitement of the one party, and the anxiety 
of the other redoubled ; letters which reached me 
from all quarters told me at once the warlike aspir- 
ations and peaceful wishes of the country. In this 
public perplexity, I felt a desire and I considered 
it my duty to sum up and convey fully to Paris 
my opinion on the state of the question I was com- 
missioned to negotiate in London, and on the 
conduct we ought to pursue. I therefore addressed 
a Idtter to the Duke of Brc^Kc, on the 23rd of 
Sqitember, which I insert here at full Ihngth : 

** The situation beonnes serions. I wish to t( li 
what I think and all I think. 1 am not \voi! 
aeqonfited with the state of feeling in kVance. 1 
eafiiMil estimate what the government commands or 
pefarits. looking upmi things ui ttimiieclves, 

1 |mitfonSaedan<^ni<m, tuidwepar^psaie on the 
natfSi ti turn d those oocastoM when it beomnia an 
iBiparitt i t to act according to ouf ovm «)si« 

flmiinir 
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** Since the commencement of these negotiations* 
the theme of our policy has been, as follows : ' We 
have but one inter^t, one object, in the East* the 
same with that of England, Austna, and Prussia. 
We desire the integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire. We reject all increase of terri- 
tory or influence to the advantage of any European 
power. In the interior of the Ottoman Empire, 
amongst the Musselmans, between the Sultan and 
the Pacha of Egypt, the division of territories affects 
us little. If the Sultan possessed Syria, we should 
say, * Let him keep it.* If the Pacha consents to 
restore it, we shall say, ‘ Be it so.* This, as we 
think, is a trifling point. But if an attempt is 
made to settle this trifling point' by force, that is 
to say, to drive the Pacha from Syria, impmiant 
questions will immediately spring up of which the 
East may become the theatre. The Pacha will 
resist. lie will resist at ail hazards, at the risk of 
the ruin of the Ottoman Empire and of his own 
destruction. His resistance will bring the Christian 
powers, (specially Russia, into the heart of the 
Ottoman Empire; an imminent chance of tearing 
that Empke to pieces and se^ng Enn^ on fire. 


We do n^ wish to enooun^ Utia elumoe. Tbit is 
why we desire bjBtwaea tlm and the Pa^ 
im armngeamBit which inaf hf aooepted by boldi* 
m 4 wh^^ paaos m theE^ 

id' the iii^aflafttF and mdep^^ 



fla 11^ them the Iiweb piaikf, iilil Bdk 
m i ite it eppoaee the Ibfiomqg i 

** *FiBeee is not poinble in the Best e4ule the 
Padie of l^Tpt letaim Sjriu. He ii too etmig 
end the Soltan too week. Syria mo^ return to 
the Saltan. The integrity and independeim of 
the Ottoman Empire require this. If the Pacha 
will not restore Syria there is no danger in employ- 
iog force to wrest it from him. At the last moment 
he will yield or resist feebly. Even though he con* 
twucd to resist, no danger would ensue. The 
European powers are strong enough to drive the 
Pacha from Syria. None of them seek more. 
Even Russia abandons her old policy. She re- 
nounees the exclnsive protectorate she has hitherto 
exercised over the Porte, and which by the treaty 
of Unkiar>Skelessi she had endeavoured to establish 
as a right. She consents to see it replaced by a 
European protectorate. Thus, Syria, is a vital 
question for the Ottoman Eropirk For Eurojwj, 
no formidable qnestion can spring up by its side. 
©#the one band, there is a necessity for the cm- 
pfoyment of force ; on theiothCT, the mnployment 
of fores dstails no danger** 

"Be^een Uiese 4wo lines or po%, many 
•BwtgensMrts have been attempted : 1 The J^mek 



mmmm ^4Nig^ ^FWiwpi^VWHMMMiMiVOTAMilW 

totke^acba. Ambis. Gindia, aaA^^ date 
of 4tei ihdl tw itttoied to tbe Sultmi. 2. 
&tgluh propoiol. lEla Basha dudl ntMn 
hereditarily, aod the greater portkm oi the Pa- 
chalio of St Jean d' Acre, including toe fortress, for 
life. He shall surrender aU the rest S. Auirian 
over/ure. The Pacha shall hold Egypt hereditarily 
and Syria for life. Arabia, Candia, and Adana to 
be restored to the Porte. 

All these attempts have failed ; 1. Because 
France, faithful to her theme, has always refused 
to give, under any of these arrangements, her 
formal consent to the employment of coercion in 
case the Pacha should refuse: 2. Because Lord 
Palmerston, faithful to his theme, has always re* 
fused to leave Syria to the Pacha. 

To have any chance of success, the Austriau 
overture would require, in tl^ first instance to be 
vigorously urged by Austria and Prussia on the 
one hand, and by Fnmce on the other; aod finally 
to be sanctioned by unanimous coercion, in case 
the Pacha should refuse. B^h these conditions 
have failed. 

** During the prt^freu of these attanpts*Bt 
arrangement, a doubto work was going on : 1. In 
the East, by Prance, to bring abo^, without tlm 
oq>operali(»i of the other Ibur poweit, a tlireot 
settlement between the Bidtaa und too Peohas; 
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2. In London, by Lord Palmerston, to effect, by 
leaving France aside, an arrangement of four 
powers, to secnte, by foiY», the restoration of Syria 
to the Sultan. 

“The explosion of the attempt at direct settle* 
ment between the Sultan ^nd the Pacha, coincident 
with the insurrection in Syria against the Paoha, 
decided the conclusion of the arrangement between 
the four powers and the signature of the convention 
ofthe 15th of July. 

“The convention of the 15th of July is nothing 
more or less than Lord Palmerston’s theme reduced 
to practice. There is in it no general and per* 
manent coalition against France, her revolution, or 
her government. It is not the resurrection of the 
Holy Alliance. There is no reconciliation or concert 
between recently rival ambitions. It is not a pre- 
face to the partition of the Ottoman Empire. 

“ Not only is there nothing of this in the con- 
vention of the 15th of July, but no shadow of it in 
intention ; and if, in the existing state of tilings, 
one of the four powers should attempt to intro* 
diHie or cause such a result to emanate from it, the 
alliance would be dissolved. 

“ The conventiooi of the 15th of July embraa^ ; 
For England: 1. The weakening of the Pacha 
>of £^;y{^ too stnmg a vassal of tlm Pcaie, and too 
p<Mre^ a friend of France. 2. Tie iMtion of 
the mmtiittve jnnte^toro^ efBnaila P<»te; 
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or in other words, the Porte strengthened, Russia 
and France restrained. 

For Austria and Prussia : The same results, 
as for England ; in addition, an alliance between 
these two powers and England, which may in some 
degree weaken Russia. 

** Finally, for Russia : The postponement of her 
ambition and the sacrifice of her dignity in the 
East ; but in return ; 1. The separation of France 
and England ; 2. The termination of the perillous 
engagements she had contracted by the treaty of 
Unkiar-Skelessi ; 3. And this without really sacri- 
ficing the position and future of Russia as to the 
Porte, probably even with a general weakening of 
the Musselmans. 

“ The convention of the 1 5th of July thus correctly 
interpreted in its relations to the four contracting 
powers, what does it contain as regards France, 
either in itself, or in the mode in which it has been 
concluded ? 

“ It contains ofience and danger, ^o conclude 
the convention, France was kept in the dark. This 
has been justified by saying that France alsa con* 
cealed from the four powers her attempt to bring 
about a. direct arrangement between the Sultan and 
the Pacha. Thid proceeding was wrong^but the 
real offence does not lie tlraraiii > It consists in 
the slight eonsidaration itt tiiyoh SnglB^ held 
the French idliaiioe. She hac ilih^ and iawiiewl 
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it for a veiy seoondaiy interest, the immediate 
redemption of Syria from the Pacha. France pro- 
posed the statu quo. The French alliance was 
snrely worth the adjournment of Lord Palmerston’s 
plans on the East until the death of the Pacha. 

“The dangers of the treaty are those which 
France, since the commencement of the n^tiations, 
has not failed to point out. 1. The obstinate 
resistance of the Pacha: 2. The shaking, perhaps 
the overthrow of the Ottoman Empire; 3. The 
four powers may be carried beyond their object by 
the nature of the means they will be compelled to 
employ ; and all the great questions and events to 
which their armed intervention in the Ottoman 
Empire will lead, may spring up suddenly from 
the trifling question of Syria. This is what con- 
cerns us in the treaty of the 15tb of July. These 
me the motives which have determined our attitude 


and preparations. Motives, undoubtedly, sufficient 
and legitima^. Our friendship has been very 
lightly renounced. Formididde contingencies have 
bwn very lightly opened in Europe. We have 
resented the affront and pnqraied ^ the danger. 

cemvenffon is now executing, seiions^, and 
with its avowed object. Whi4 Jineeff condnet is 
prescsilKsd to France by the 
by she hat eBBstea^ de^Med and 
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** Ought France to go to war, to presenre Syria 
to the Pacha of Egypt ? 

“ Evidently this is not a question of sufficient 
interest to become a case of war. . France, who did 
not go to war to liberate Poland from Russia, fx’ 
Italy from Austria, cannot reasonably make war 
that Syria may remain in the bands of the Pacha 
and not of the Sultan. 

The war would be either Eastern and mari- 
time, or continentdl and general. Maritime, the 
inequality of forces, of damage and danger, is 
indisputable. Continental and general, France 
could only sustain the war by making it revolu- 
tionaty, that is to say, by abandoning the honest, 
judicious, and profitable policy, she has followed 
since 1830, and by herself transforming the alliance 
of the four powers into a hostile coalition. 

“The interest of France, therefore, does not 
counsel her to make the Sjnfian question a case of 
war. 

• ♦ 

“ The policy hitherto declared and maintained by 
France, as regards the does dpt permit this. 
We have openly and continually said that the dis- 
tribution of territories between the Sultan and the 
Pacha, was of slight moment with us ; that if -tiw 
Pacha wwhed to restore Syrii to tiie Sultan, we 
should malm no' objector that th^ espeotatum of 
his refossl^ of his dangers that 

might aocrw lo ^ Ottmnan Bm^i^ 
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and tha*peace of Europe, were the motives ci our 
opposition to coercive measures. By making war 
to preserve Syria for the Pacha, we should give a 
glaring contradiction to ourselves, and one of those 
'cmitradictions which weaken while they depre- 
date. 

Is it then to be concluded that France has 
nothing to do, but to look on, with arms in her 
hands, at the execution of the treaty of the 15th 
of July, and that her language, attitude, and pre- 
parations ought not, in any case, to exceed a simple 
demonstration 


“ Certainly not. 

If the Pacha resists, if the coercive measures 
employed by the four powers should become com- 
plicated and.prdonged, then what France has pre- 
dicted may realise itself. The question of Syria 
may excite othears. War may spring up spon- 
taneously, necessarily, through scHue unforeseen 
incideut, in the midst of a perilous and stubborn 
sitpatiofn. 

** If war springs up thus, not by the vrill or act 
of France, but as the consequence df a position 


wMch Frrace has not created, Fimiee <^bt to 
aocXBpt w«r. Frdm thtt tirow Ikpward, she <^ht to 
held heiadf rrecfy to aeei^ ft 




It iniy also hsppd^ and 



ephuou^ it the most probaHe df IK' 




eaeiiida' 
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tempted in firtue of the treaty of the 15th of 
July, the four powers may be led to interfere in 
the Ottoman Empire in a manner which may oblige 
France to appear there also, not to make war on 
the Porte, or the four powers, but to take socorities 
and guarantees for herself, in the interest of her 
own dignity and of the future. If European armies 
were to enter Asia, if European forces were to es- 
tablish themselves on any given point or points of 
the Ottoman Empire, either on the coast or in the 
interior ; if Russian troops should occupy Constan- 
tinople, and English and Russian fleets the sea of 
Marmara; — in these cas^, or in any other that 
cannot be determined beforehand, France could and 
ought to interfere, in her tnnf, on the theatre of 
events, and testify her presence and her power. In 
what should her acts consist? We cannot and 
ought not to say beforehand, neither can we desig- 
nate the contingencies to which they would cor- 
respond. AU that can be said is, that France 
ought to be decid(^ and ready to acoom[^h 
them. War might erane from thesa aots ; it would 
then be inevitable and legHimi^e. I incline to 
think that it would not so arise, mril that the four 
powers, in their tuni, wotdd beair much frmn 
France rath^ tibtan oommeooe war with her wlma 
she Imd ginm proctf, at rite same ni modera* 
tkm mi vigour. 

**SiHdi,aiy dMWfrieod* after aalsra reflaotisB) 
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is the only line of conduct that appears to me 
prudent, consistent, and worthy ; I shall add, loyal. 
I was on the point of writing this to M. Thiers. 
I have given up the idea. I do not wish him to 
suppose that I presume to dictate his policy, or 
that I have any premeditated idea of separation. But, 
on the one hand, I wish ^im to know exactly what 
I think ; and, oh the other, 1 want to know myself 
what he intends, and whether he proposes to march 
in that road, for, as regards myself, I could not 
follow any other. 1 address myself to you for 
information on this subject, being well convinced 
that you will understand the importance I attach 
to it. You may make what use you please of my 
letter, either by showing it, or by keeping it to 
yourself, as you may think best. I trust to you 
to communicate, as may be most suitable, the truth 
I now otter, and to send me in return, that which 
I am asking for.” 

1 was so disturbed by the situation, and so eager 
to know what th^ were doiu in Paris, that on the 
Sod of October, not having received an answer 
from the Duke of Bn^ie, whd had recently re- 
turned from C!oppet, I wrote to him again : ” I am 
imf^iently expe^g your i^ly. Ail that 1 hear 
indoees me to dread tba|i the n^ioti of the 
pK^ftkms of Mehemet Afi is coiiridn»d in Parts 
as a ease of war, mid that if war is not dt^ber^y 
emiiBHaioed, it may be acddeutahly tN^poutv na » 
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always possible. I do not repeat to you on the 
real merits of the question, what I said some days 
ago : I know that you are of my opinion, and the 
more I reflect, the more 1 un confirmed in thid 
opinion. 1 am ignorant of the state of ..feeling in 
France. 1 do not believe that it demands war for 
Syria. And if the state of public feding does not 
require war, the state of affairs does not call for it 
either. We must therefore try to avoid it, and if 
we cannot succeed, we must conduct ourselves 
with that view. No one must deceive himselt 
The more experience I have of falsehoods, the more 
1 feel convinced that in the end, in great afhirs, 
people only believe in the truth, and conclude by* 
finding out the truth. I take little heed of idle 
gossip ; I do not meet it half way. 1 make allow- 
ance for intrigues ; but every day the wind brings 
me these words, ** If Syria for life is refused, there 
w'ill be war.’’ This may be nothing, or may be 
only premeditated languaj^ to produce a certain 
effect : but it may be some.thing, and that 
something of great importanoe, and quite different 
from what appeadi to me sound pdicy. I look <mi 
the question very closely, mad 1 pray you to tell me, 
as soon as possible, what you see/' 

Almost at the same mmmA$ the Duke of 
having returned to Bans, wnote tome: have 
received your letter of tiiu flflxd of September, I 
thought that it would be Widl to cm]urHiniestB<it 
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M «v/b»o to M. l%ien, and M. de B^tisat. I 
theref<»e sent it to both. I now give you a sum- 
maiy of the two or three long confersations we 
have recently had on the snbject of this letter. 

** It is henceforth universally affirmed, and even 
hard Palmerston admits, that the mission of M. 
Walewski had for its object to obtain concessions 
from the Pacha, and not to urge him to a blind 
and obstinate resistance. It is universally affirmed 
that the result of our intervention at Alexandria 
baa been not to reduce, but to augment these 
concessions. The limit is reached, as far as regards 
France and her efforts. She will not again take 
'the initiative in demanding from the Pacha new 
sacrifices ; she finds the ground takeQ, according to 
her advice, wise and conciliatory. Provided that 
the Pacha resfrains himself, provided that be is 
cuefnl not to make a point beyond the Taurus, 
provided that he confines himself to the concentra- 
tion of his troops on the c<»8t of Syria, and to the 
defence of bis actual position, he may.reckon on 
ttie approbation and go^ oMces of France, without 
prejudice to the ulterior deterallnatiomt to which 
certain eventualities ns^ht incline her, in her own 
uiterest, but without any diri^ car indirael migage- 
numt underany contmgaaoy whatever. This » the 
substuiee of a frrwa^^ Codid^. 

^ luiie has been mede 

tHMSidlaii Its^^ is^ in ctaa ^0 faieini khocdd 
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feel disposed to yield entirdy,’ to leave the reapon* 
sibility with him. 1 consider this reasonable and 
becoming. It is, moreover, consistent; we have 
refused our moral support to the treaty of the 15th 
of July, while reserving to ourselves the. right of 
acting as might seem to us judbioiu and suitable. 
To requite from the Pacha more than he concedes 
to*day, would be to call upon him to subscribe to 
the treaty of the 15th of July. Let him do so, if 
he feels inclined; but it is not for us to urge 
him. 

“ This being settled, what remains to be done ? 
Three things, according to my idea. 

1. To retard, as much as possible, the convoca* 
tion of the Climbers; to avoid, hs much as possible 
being driven, whether we will or no, into contests 
in the tribune ; to gain time. 

2. To receive without pride, without ill>bumour, 
but also without duplicity, any overtures that may 
be made to us, consequently upon the propositions 
of the Pacha, let them come from wjiat quarter th^ 
may ; to discuss them according to their value, and 
only to repulse ^remi^r% any prqtosals, direct 
or indirect, to accede to the treaty of the 15th oi 
July. There k, unfortanald/, at present, aiki 
until the importance d thd knaty shatt have hem 
dememstrated by to nxpect iiNrai 

these overtureii which k dmdrtlah dtat 

any should be Jo ua. SHween thav^ 



•nd die propantimMl df ihe Paelia iliere it no real 
mcigra, no tndjr intoroMdiate oonne. We caam^ 
•ooede to tbe tretty. Aostiia and Pnitna nigftt 
peibapt accept the propoeitiona, bat neither the one 
i|or the .other have really a vote in the chapter. 
The haughty presumptiim. of the person who con- 
tnda as a master the English cabinet, will not 
permit him to yield ; and Russia, who loses all 
political position if Prance and England are recon- 
dkd, who has sacrificed all to produce the mptnre, 
risked all upon this stake, Russia will probably 
lend herself to nothing. Be that as it may, there 
is still a stroke left ; to wait, and to reject nothing 
without discussion, to show neither anger nor 
vexation, and if a means of treating pffers, to seize 
the occasion. 

3. Finally, to continue with ardour and persever- 
ance our arming preparations ; to make no display 
of them, but to suspend and neglect nothing, as to 
men, within legal limits, and as to material of war 
and fortifications, within possible accomplishment. 
To be in a position, when the moment arrives, of 
not asking more from the Chambers than the 
number of men necessaiy to fill up the skeletons of 
regiments already formed, ahd the ratification of 
what has been done vrithout them. Thi^ is of the 
last importance. Whatever may be the iesae, 
Pkanoe mart draw frmn present cireuinstances a 
complete armament, which the impravidnace of the 
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representative government does not permit W to 
obtam except in moments lugency and appro* 
hension. 

** What will finally happen ? 

“No one can predict; but we may at least, 
according to the plan which mathematicians call 
the exhaustive method, lay down a certain number 
of alternatives, between which a solution must 
necessarily be found. 

“ Will the Pacha make a point against Gonstan* 
tinople, and thereby bring on a cams ftederis, which 
in all probability would degenerate into a casus 
heUi ? This seems very unlikely ; whether the 
concessions wrung from him result from his weak* 
ness or discretion, they banish this apprehension, 
at least for the present. 

“ Will ho give up all ? 

“ M. Thiers has no fear of this. I confess that 
it would not astonish me. If this happens we 
cannot interfere. The precaution taken by the 
dispatch 1 named to you at the beginniug of this 
letter is our only safeguard ; but it is clear that we 
shall nut go to war to r«;(mqaer for him what he 
chooses to abandon. 

“ Will he resist with advanti^? Will he suc- 
ceed in keeping Syria, in proteotoig the coast, in 
driving into the sea whoever may disembark? 

“ This is our winning eird ; the card <» wh^i 
we have staked in the lottmy. H our muebeF 



^^mam all will go wcB. U tito tmfy ii ec»- 
Tictod of impotence, aad tibe ditiee an driTOB to 
anotlier, which decidedly yidda op Turk^ to 
Rmua, we have a fine game to play, either at 
Bexfio mr Vienna, or even with the English cabinet, 
to prevent its adoption. 

** Finally, there remuns the chance, and onfortU' 
nately this is the moat likely hypothesis, that the 
Pacha may resist with much difficulty, and that a 
prolonged straggle may ensue between him and 
the allies, threatening to end in his ruin. 

“ If this happens, l(^cally we should be bound 
to look on as indifferent spectators ; practically it is 
probable that the position might become untenable, 
and that honour and the influence of opinion would 
call upon us to interfere. 

‘‘Under what form, in what sense, in what 
measure, and as a result of what circumstances, 
should this intervention occur ? It is impossible 
to say beforehand. But it is important to Itold our 
present j^ition as long as we possibly can, and to 
do nothmg which may compromise it a priori, or 
by-premeditated design. 

“ Thus, for instance, we ongbt to keep mr fleet 
k^getber, not to scaker it i to keqi ii «tasuffiment 
didaoce from the kwdie of hostihtfos, to abgain 
ficom ail ImII tneasmes, hm all dtoie ishanrentioBs 


of detaii which produce no deeiiive fouit, and 
jOTdvo without rescuing. 



"The adT8ii^$a of an iMli^ poriiicn, k ^ 
nuidst of its difficiil^% it that jkmi dqpod oa no 
one, yon can act as you please^ neither in<»e nor less, 
and at the last moment can choose your course. 
The pecuKar advantage ofFnmce in her existing 
position is, that if it results in irar, she will make 
it, it will not be made on her. We must not lose 
either of these* advantages by placing ourselves at 
the mercy of accidents and admirals. Thus, as our 
first plan of conduct, we must not send our fleet to 
the theatre of h<Mtilities, except with positive in* 
structions, to do or to interdict something distinct 
and defined ; and by this plan to reserve ourselves 
for the commencement of intervention when we 
please ; to commence it by a summons to Prussia 
and Austria, and by threatening their frontiers, 
should that measure appear eligible. In a word, 
to remain in armed but immovable expectation up 
to the moment when it is considered necessary to 
('merge from it by some energetic and preconcerted 
act ; such is the course which prudence seems to 
dictate. 

“ And not only is this conduct prudent, bdt it 
IS honest. The question is, whether or not we are 
to engage in a terrflile stntgf^ on which the liste 
(li the country may depend; in sueh a case, it is 
just end b(Hwst that we riumld be to cfaoeeo. 

**The King and the eountiyttuetiMt wake iq> 
some fine mrnming and ftod tlwmielvaB «t war with 

BB 
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Europe, in consequenoe’ of a misunderstanding, a 
- thoughtless blunder, or a bravada When the 
moment comes, if come it must, the King and 
the country must deliberate. If they find that the 
cabinet is wrong in thinking the honour of France 
compromised by a longer jnaction, the cabinet will 
retire, and others will adopt the policy they con- 
sider right. If the King and the country agree in 
opinion with the cabinet, then, and then only, 
the ministry must act. To attempt such a struggle 
without having the King and the country with 
them, heartily and enthusiastically, would be mad- 
ness. 

Such, my dear friend, is the result of our con- 
versations. I forward it to you, well knowing 
that events isolate minds and wills, and that 
what appears best may be disproved on triaL*' 

Two days after writing this letter, which had 
not been posted immediately, the Duke of Broglie 
added a posbpcript dated the 3rd of October : 

“ The above was a faithful summary up to the 
p^t we had rraebed the evening befture yesterday. 
Yesfisrday morning, the news of ^e brmibardmcut 
oS Beyrout arrived. Th» was imthing more than 
might have been eipectedj but the agitation is 
gmat, ahd God grant that, it may wi urge on 
pieripitefe lesolutkms. I dull du my beift to 
lestrmn th«n. To-^y there wet uopomai* mfaich 
ended in uo^tig. tbqr apdte of oonvokiiif the 
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Chambers, of sending our 6eet to protect Alexan- 
dria bjr its prince, and of leaving the rest to its 
natural coarse. Opinions were divided, and al- 
ready, the second telegraphic dispatch being mote 
tranquil than the first, there is a halt. I shall keep 
you informed of all that happens.'^ 

Being immediately promulgated, this intelligence 
produced two contrary effects upon the public; 
blindly or advisedly, minds surrendered themselves 
to two opposite currents: “Things will turn to- 
wards war,” M. de Lavergne wrote to me, on the 
the 17th of August, “as long as all the world 
believes peace to be immovable, and they will 
return towards peace when all the world looks 
upon war as imminent.” When the bombardment 
of Beyrout, and the forfeiture Of Mehemet Ali 
declared at Constantinople, became knowft, the 
first general movement was for war, without any 
clear notion as to where or within what limits ; 
jK'oplo wished to escape hrom the annoyance of 
the position, and to return blow for blow to the 
powers who had, they said, found and smzed upon 
in the East, an opportuni^ of teviviog, i^nst 
France, the oocdition of 1816. Bothostifo passioM 
and factions soon attempt’ in' ghm this movement 
its extrema bearing ; wal^< ttof socm ren- 
dered H revolurioMiy; paUH Soitfian hiii add 
the French monnn^y, tbh ^IhMKa hf HhMs; thn 
organikation and imf 
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with the question ; the xepubiican press resumed 
its violence, the secret societies their plots, the 
popular assemblies their boastings and demands. 
jProm day to day, from hour to hour, 1840 resem* 
bled more completely 1831; the same excesses 
prepared the same dangers, and provoked the 
same resistance ; the ^irit of legal order and peace 
reappeared, at’ first embarrassed and timid, but 
speedily animated and strengthened by the extent 
of its alarms, less noisy than the revolutionary 
spirit, but resolute for the struggle, and seeking 
oA all sides a resting point and firm defenders for 
the policy it bad triumphantly carried through for 
nine years. 

Evidently the cabinet presided over by M. Thiers 
was not well suited to this task. On its formation, it 
had leaned towards the left, and without yielding 
entirely had glided into that bias. The conserva- 
tive party, which had seen the ministry installed, 
with ill-humour, did not attack, but bore towards 
it neither confidence nor devotion. In .the East, 
events were falsifying its anticipations ; according, 
on that pmnt, with the public sentiment, it had 
constituted itself the protector cl Urn Egyptian 
cause and power ; but that power, whmi brought 
to trisb vas found to be.moch bdow what wa» 
expeeted t and to obtain any ehaiue 4^ sisDceas, 
the oanie had imposed cm Erimee aamifieea and 
shdEs much Avails real impoctautoe. Tbe oaiU^ 
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had no desire for war, but it prepared for war 
' ardently, believing it possible and perhaps approach- 
ing, and wished at least to impress that apprehen- 
sion on Europe. By the turn which events were 
now taking, its military preparations lost their 
significance, and in presence of the warlike excite- 
ment ready to transform itself into revolutionary 
fermentation, the spirit of resistance and pea(» 
regained its empire. When on the news of the 
easy execution of the treaty of the 15 th of July, 
this embarrassed and false position of the cabinet 
displayed itself; "Here,” said M. Rossi, "is a 
fine opportunity for M. Thiers to resign." 

M. Thiers and his colleagues did not deceive 
themselves, and from the commencement of October, 
]3erhaps even a little earlier, they tendered their 
resignation to the King, who at first seemed dis- 
satisfied and refused to accept it. I have already 
had occasion to say, it was the disposition of this 
monarch to associate himself warmly with patriotic 
emotions, but without suffering' them to control h&' 
judgment and resolutions. He ' sympathized 
strongly with and inclined to indulge the nationhl 
sentiment, yet still maintainittg his independence 
capable to-day of partfoipating In its eikthusham and 
of estimating to-morrow its orrmrand ncwnnpany- 
ing danger. In the Egyi^m <|uellk»i, and on 
the treaty of the ISth of fuly; li'had thon^t and 
fell with the pnhKo, tmd had h^eU Wk 
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aoitiiiient ^th more impetnomty tbon forwi^t, 
prewiring, meanwhile, in his inmost soul, some 
d^pee of uneasiness, and making prudent reserves 
in oonvenation, suggested to him by the vivacity 
of his imagination, but without leading him to pre- 
meditate any change of conduct or connsellors He 
had sincerely acceded to all the measures propo8e<i 
to him by the cabinet, reckoning always that the 
four powers would not drive matters to extremity, 
that Mehemet Ali would resist effectively, that an 
arrangement would intervene, that, under any cir- 
cumstances the peace of Europe would not be 
disturbed, and well pleased, that while waiting a 
favourable solution, the military condition of France 
should be restored, both for the security of the 
country and the strength of his own government. 
When the true state of things manifested itself, 
when the chances of a war without serious motive 
and national interest seemed urgent. King Louis- 
Philippe paused upon the declivity, caring little for 
httving fdlowed it thus far, and fully determined 
to go no hirther. ** Sin<» England and the allies 
declare to us that tb^ will limit their hostile 
measurm to the necessary development for the cva- 
mAkm Of Syria, and thqr will not attack 
Idehemet Ali in Egypt» '1 do mri see/’ he mid, 
** thatihisoeaiBtitiitss for os n mmiuM. Vmace has 
not gBi^||ilileed the pecsesiwnolSyriatolbndiim 
Ehidm I >4dtd ^ fur from spprov- 
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ing the aggression of the powers, and 
inclined to lend them any aid, either moral of 
material, I do not think she is engaged in konoor 
to plunge into a war in which she would stand 
alone against the world, solely to maintain Ibrahim 
in Syria. It is objected that the dlies intend to 
attack Egypt. In that case we shall consider how 
to act. But as long as the powers assure us th^ 
have no such intention, I cannot see that the 
casu* belli has arrived, and in the existing state of 
things, we have only to wait and watch.” It was 
in this disposition that the King on the 7th of 
October decreed the convocation of the Chambers 
and accepted the diplomatic note of the 8th by 
which M. Thiers confined himself to declaring that 
the forfeiture of Mehemet Ali in Egypt, carried 
into execution, would be an attack on the general 
balance of Europe which France could not acknow* 
ledge. On these terms a momentary harmony 
was restored between the King and the cabinet 
From all quarters and almost daily it was written 
to me that this harmony would not last, that the 
cabinet could not eonfixmt the position, and that 
of this the King and the nunisters w6ra ^uaUy 
convinced. I was urged to as^ to manifest openly 
my opinion wd int(ntioo,f and at the same Umn I 
was assmled by tlm ^nbta, hesitaticHn, and 
incoherent anxieties by wlueh my frimid^ wril as 
the public wore premecu^Ad, baiievtng' mtqpatdly 
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ift pMM wid wir, to^ay in the itraiglfaeningt to* 
moRow in the fiUl o( the cabinet ; and if it fell, in 
the extreme difficulty, peihaps in the imposaibility 
of r^lacing it 

To theae warnings, and multiplied incitements, 
my anawOT was ever the 'Oame ; “ K the cabinet 
must succumb,” I- wrote, “ I wish to have nothing 
to do yith its fall or with the reverses that will 
produce it 1 am determined to persevere in my 
ojvn line oi conduct, and to hdd myself ready if 
events should seek me. 1 do not wish to create 
these events, nor to allow it to be supposed that I 
liadany desire to create them. 1 can only be stnmg 
in a difficult situation inasmuch as 1 shall have 
done nothing to lead to it Be careful, moreover : 
you lend yourselves too readily to the vicbsitudes 
hmguage and position; every day produces a 
change of impressimi, words, anxieties, or hq>e8 ; 
peqtle are sour or gentle, they beUeve in peace or 
war, according to the interest or fancy of the 
moment A trifling interest, a fleeting fimcy, but 
which nevertheless says wlute to-day, black 
toHomTow. And the poririoodMT vibmtes much ; 
it aioeRds, descends, irudising to ^ right mr the 
left. ‘ We mnst suffisr oue snmdt and ceodimt 

tcbe toiiBd idmut aonarffinf to tha tiriria of men 
frrthf MtfdiiliriiiHff nifthingti ^j^bacohtacnlnipmring 
ponil fit ^^^nalhnis,.* trw «B#ddfaririto laht 
evtoto fti this we must oast wiriuHr mril to ^ 
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we most hold, and take part -from thence In ^ 
war of words and the flnotuatimi td daily inoi^ 
dents.” 

No one, atpongst my friends understood the 
position better, or gave me mme correct informa* 
tion than M. Duch&tel. Absent from Paris at the 
moment, he observed facts and weighed chances 
with that steady and acute sagacity, always directed 
towards the essentitd point of questions and affairs, 
which is one of the eminent qualities of his mind. 
He wrote to me on the let ci Octoberfrom Miram- 
beau; “We are in one of the most formidable 
crises which a new government can have ,to pass 
through. The agitatimi is extreme { no one wishes 
to believe in war, and the principal reason of this 
confidence is, the fear that war inspires. ’ Alone 
agmnst all, we can ddlmd oorsdves at hmne if 
unjustly attacked ; but we cminot hope to make 
our opinions prevail in the world. You can judge 
by the fluctuatioiw ci the Exchange what our 
credit would be in ease of a general wuf} our 
finances are admirable for a time ' d peace ; bnt 
the government is stilt too recmitly established, and 
parties too mudi animated, for war nd to destroy 
the confidence of ,Uie great oapitaUsts by making- 
them fear a l^priative clwage, and in its tanin, 
bankruptuy. All due is cKtiemely aianiing. We 
must ntvestkiim^bsA'dcmeh^ hoattar 
b^»e evmytiuhgf but we listctt^ to 
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mwt biMfo ill auwwily omit be ttniee'evi- 
dflot; witboiit that we ebonld MMsoonter terrible 
ridn.** And araie dajalater, ]ne*oodb|iying‘ himael f 
witbiDj personal poritioo, be added ; ** The country 
does not want war. No one admits that to pre- 
serve a moiety of Syria for blehemet Ali we should 
expose ourselves to much greater perils than those 
we declined to risk in 1830, when there wis a 
question with ns of resuming our natural frontiers. 
1 have no adviee to give yon; yon know better 
than 1 do the main point of things ; but in your 
own interest and in t^t oi the country, never was 
a situation more delicate than yours ; your respon- 
sibility is immense. At the point we have now 
reached, if a gmierai war does not appear to you 
inevitable, you ought to oppose your veto to war. 
If you think, being as yon are, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with this formidable affair, that the last 
word ought to be pronounced, concur in pronoun- 
cing it ; but do not let it be uttered by others if 
it should be your opinion that France is not con- 
demned to have xecemrse to sndi a grave ex- 
tremity.” 

1 hnd, on my own the mme s^riment. 
Att'riiat Isaw of the beeoming dmly 

mom anhm^'of the extnmal ‘qnedfoa, li t||mt 1 
aseertuoied of die increnrinif dsiiiien the nOoJu* 
rionaiy irment intemaBy, added« in n^ eyes to 
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the veighl (limy peweael w epo MH ^lh^ sod finoeii 
me to meditate arnkmaly im what I oeght to do 
to idieve mjidf fiomit. **I ^ not believe in 
war,** I wrote to my moat intimate hwads, "but 
I am quite as uneasy as if 1 did. My foresight 
has no power over my dispositimi. All, absdutely 
all that concerns me is involved in this quertion ; 
niy dearest personal interests, the most important 
political interests of my country, and of myself 
with my country. And all this is in course of 
decision without me, far from me- — in Syria by the 
cannon of Napier, in Paris by the councils of a 
cabinet of which 1 am not a member. My reason 
persists in its confidence; I jdo not believe in 
war, but my mind is full of anxiety. 1 have never 
been so disturbed.’* 

When [ learned that the Chambers were con- 
voked, and would meet tm the 28th of October, I 
escaped from my most presaiag trouble ; I was thus 
naturally called to resume my ^ace in the assembly 
and in the debates in which all the questiona that 
weighed upon me were about to be disposed cl I 
wrote immediately to M. Thiers :•<* 

“ To his Excellency, the President of the GoandL 

** The cemveoatioB of ^ Chambers for the 28th 
ci this mmith mfinues up<m me the neensUy .of 
being {utseai oit the .fimtdebides of the. sessioo. 
1 beg your EaseHoMy lo b»sm hind as to aak from 
the King, <m Oiy par(^€be kstm of a laav» of 
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abimoe; I belieYe tJuit, within the next fortnight, 
mf tempomy departure will produce no uuxmve- 
nience. Yoy probably the ntnatkHi will be for 
tome time atationaiy, and I shall leave the ^airs 
with which hit Majesty has done me the honour to 
entmst me, in the hands of the Baron de Bour* 
qneney, who has followed them from their origin, 
is thoroughly acquainted with their history, and 
fully impressed with the spirit which has pervaded 
the negotiations, and inspires the English govenr- 
ment, both by his character and capacity, with 
esteem and confidence. I shalV moreover hold 
myself ready, as somi as I have perfonhed the first 
duties the sessiKm, to resume my post here, 
accOTding to the King’s intentions, and the instruc* 
tions of your Excellency.” 

On the same day, the 13th of October, in order 
that my disposition should be well known to and 
understood by my fnends, and also by the minis- 
ters, with whom 1 cottM not explain myself directly 
and without reserve, I wrote to the Duke of 
Broglie: 

** My dear friend, I am disturbed, and more by 
our mtemal than by our foreign transactiims. We 
are irturoing toisinli 1884, towards the levolu- 
tbn«y q|nrit tld^ adtaqtige of ^e national 
enthtmasm^ >^md mg on to wm witiioiti 1^ 
mitn mii^^^'-‘'^reestiin^kcanBe'“#.^^ 
the sole ohjeoti and in the'sdte hep of revultibni. 
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'* I aay without Intimate motive. The t^eation 

Syria is not a Intimate case for war. I con- 
sider that fevcdntion. 

Until now, no other question has been raised, 
in principle, by the treaty of the 15th of July ; in 
fact, by its execution. No great French interest 
has been, attacked; nmther her independence, 
government, mstitutions, ideas, fm activity, nor 
wealth. 

*‘What they are attempting in the East may 
bring on different results from those they look for. 
Questions may spring up there, events may arise 
to which FrAice could not remain indifferent. This 
is a reason for arming, for being ready. But it is 
not a reason for raising, of onreelves, in the West, 
questions and events more serious still, and which 
do not occur naturally. 

“The friendship of France has been treated 
lightly. She is offended by this, and justly. This 
is a reason for coldness, isolation, and a perfectly 
independent mid purely perscmal poli^. But it 
is not a case of war. The offence' is not amongst 
those which command and l^alipe’ war. They 
have nmther wished to mmihk di^, nor deceive 
F»nce.< Her oo*Q|wi«rioa asked. She 

has refosed it on the teim» They^totve 

g<^ heycmd tois vrithJilllefa^^ Tluire 

haim^^heim mp JeelfBseeei!^ . 

ing, bid im dimet inst^; 
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** After the motives, 1 kwk to the chances. 

** We most not deceive ounelves here ; 8pringin(|l 
up in Uiis manner, imd under this impulse, the war 
would be general. Through honour as well as 
interest the four powers would cmnbine. The 
anti-Sgypt coalition would become an anti«French 
coalition. France, herself would ui^e it in that 
oourse. A general and revolutionary war is the 
only one that those desire who wish for war, the 
sole war of which th^ can dream of success. 

“ In France, to*day, I believe in the revolutionary 
violence of factions. I do not believe in the revolu- 
tionary bias of .the nation. 

** Externally, we have no great cause to defend ; 
neither national security, nor national independence 
are threatened. Internally we have no great con- 
quest to achieve; the country lives under the 
system it desired. 

' Anarchical passions in some men, or even in a 
portion of the multitude, do not amount to the 
revolutionary impulse of a nation. Political factions 
would, conspire. Personal passions would burst 
forth. The eoiyitty would not rise. 

"Anarchy can eftbct no more in France than 
noose «Bd misehi^ Its hopes ate illusious, like 
its strength. 

"In Europe, a revdotionaiy war would not 
find, mBongtff* peoples, all the aaih^aiiBe it ptomises 
itidid 
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'* In 1830, on many points, a great trial was 
made, after many small ones attempted from 1814 
fo 1830. Almost eveiy where the revolutionaiy 
forces were found insufficient ; revolutionary hopes 
were falsified. 

“ There are peope who forget ; there are others 
who remember, and experience weakens those 
which she does not change. 

The spirit of nationality and gradual amelior- 
ation under national government, has gained more 
ground in Europe than the spirit of xevolution. 

“ The spirit of nationality would predominate in 
Germany. 

“ Spain is tom to pieces, Italy’ enervated, Poland 
crushed. 1 do not say that these countries count 
fur nothing i but what considerable or durable 
stnmgth could we expect from them ? 

" And at what price ? At the price of our honour. 
We have proclaimed for ten years that it is the 
honour of our government to have, become a go- 
vernment the di^ after a revolution; to have sus- 
tained our rights without any appeal to passitma ; 
to have created itself by resistu^ and to have 
maintained itself by order and peace. SlmU we 
cease to say this P Shaft we suddmi]^ ehange our 
maxims, our language, our attitude, and mu con* 
duct? 

“ This is posetbtoi atUsapI ipmU be 
disgraceful and fatal. For heir hontMir, as weft as 
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for ber own teoimty, France is devoted to<^toy to 
^ cense of peece. War for the greatest, the 
mostpreani^ national interests; necessary, ihevi* 
table, (dearly ineritaUe «ad defensive war can 
alone become her. If France is attacked, let her 
repnlse the attack. If her dignity requires in any 
•quarter, in the East, as at Antwerp, as at Ancona, 
as in Mexico, any act of presence and force, let 
her accomplish it, and say to Europe, in its ac> 
complishment, * Ck>me and seek me at home.* Such 
is, for us, the only safe, consistent^ and becoming 
line of conduct. 

" You know, you think all this, as I do, my 
dear friend; I am confident of it. I therefoie 
repeat it to you. For myself I am at a distance. 
I see the movement, the enthusiasm from a dis- 
tance. I can do nothing to oppose it. 1 am 
resolved not to mix myself op with it. 1 wrote to 
yon three weeks ago ; I am unable to judge of the 
state of minds in France, or to estimate what it 
permits or prescribes to the government. It is 
possible that war, the war I have iqmken of, a 
general, ravcdnticHiaiy, and i^ipeastve war, which 
does not teem to mo autbmriied by the state of 
tlmqp^;l|^ bs imidmed inevvtdbie by the state of 
ptd& i#li and tm^hnents/ U tins were to hap- 
pen, I dbflftAd no associate rays^f with a 
pel^, liit 'ir 1 think error and danger. I 
shindd keqpakmf. 
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I have confidence in the Chambers. I have 
always seen, in critical moments, the sentiment of 
the danger, of duty, and of responsibility, take 
possession of the Chambers, and give them lights, 
courage, and strength, which would have fedled 
them, as it does all the worid, in tranquil times. 
This is what happened in 1831. We have often 
said to ourselves ; without the Chambers, without 
their presence, co-operation, and delates, without 
that legal explosion, that organized struggle of 
public passious*and public reason, the government 
of 1S30 would never have resisted the warlike and 
revolutionary enthusiasm, at that epoch s6 lively 
and natural. Never did the countiy find in itself 
so much wisdom and energy in support of its 
governraeut. Are we on the eve of another trial ? 
Can wc expect another triumph ? My anxiety is 
great but my confidence keeps pace with it. It 
is by the Chambers, by their support, by their 
complete and sincere internal discussion, that we 
can enlighten the country, and turn away the peril, 
if it is to be turned away. 

“ My dear friend, recommend, support, and 
carry tiiis policy, for once more 1 am sure it is also 
your own. It will baVe, eit^ here in London, 
or in the Chambers at Paris, everywhere and undmr 
aU lanns, my most active and devoted concurrence; 

I shall be in . '1 oaunot precisely name 

day, but certamly m time for t^ qpeniti^ dt^i^ 
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flf seagkm. I eaniiot fon^ Imsi^ 
any oott I owe this to myadf.^! hive aalod 
this day for leave of absence, vhico 1 expect will 
he granted without difficulty.” 

The leave was ininiedtately conceded. M. Thiers 
notified it to roe on the 15th of October. But at 
the saroe time a question arose, which furnished 
my immediate friends with an occasion for disagree- 
ment. The cabinet announced its iutention of. 
proposing M. Odillon Barrot for the presidency of 
the Chaojiher of Deputies I haM no ill feeling 
towards M. Odillon Barrot; since lb31 we had 
difiered in opinion on the system of government, 
at home and abroad; in the tribune we had 
habitually contested, but without violence or per- 
sonal acrimony. 1 respected his character, and 1 
felt convinced that he would preside over the 
Chamber with equity and dignity. But he had 
been for nine years the leader of the 4 )pposi- 
tion to the policy which for nine years 1 had 
maintained; the coalition which had tem{>onirily 
brought ns together in 1839, bad failed in the 
design of effacing our differences, and of uniting 
ourselves in the government ^ pm’haps if, at that 
e^b> we bad stood alone, face to face with each 
other, we might have come to an understanding. 
But our i^ies had always beat, and emitinued to 
be ^foundly oppowd and ffivided. I did not 
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bentale to i^k and dedare, th^ I would never 
give my adhejyn to this proposal, and I wrote on 
the 17th of (Mober to the .Duke of Broglie : 

** I hear it said that M. Barrot is to be proposed 
for the presidency. I have some difficulty in 
believing this. According to what 1 learn from 
many quarters, according to the suggestions of 
my own reason, it is a very dangerous candidate- 
ship. They will not succeed ; and if they fail how 
«'ill they support the check? 

“ But here is a reason, as I think, even more 
important, a reason drawn from the veiy essence 
of things. What is the weak side, the inherent 
evil of the position ? It is to h'ave proclaimed war 
without intending it, to have urged towards war 
while aiming at peace. They were naturally 
placed on this declivity ; they were obliged to have 
recourse to excitement from without, to persuade 
people that war was possible, to assume a serious 
attitude, language, and preparations. But evident- 
ly the object has been overleaped, without being 
reached. Not by the government itself and the 
official policy ; but round the government, in its 
party, in the atmosphere which gives it itsphysi(^- 
uomy and cohmr, the attitude, language, and 
demonstrations have assumed a character of mtag- 
geratiou and vudanoe, of deolaioBtory and revolu- 
tionaiy menace%( a ehlait^ 'Which, at home and 
internally, resttues hope to rovedutumaty pasmons. 
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duevong 

**Tiie position of the gofamment hw sniM 
from thik Donbts have altematdljr triten as to 
iU padfic assurances, and warlike announcements. 
Its mirations bare not been clrar. It has ndtber 
eidted suffident confidence nor sufficient appro* 
hension. 

** But whence especially does the evil proceed f 
From the contact and influence of the left? From 
that wearied and not transformed left, which has 
ndther evil intentions nor the courage of good ones ; 
which speaks, writes, rad acta, no longer from 
revolotionaiy passions but from revolutionary cotu- 
pldsance rad habit; which promises, at home, 
move than it can or would perform ; titrelteus abroad 
more than it can or would attempt; and which 
tbns imprints on the cabinet it sustains, rad the 
situatimi it controls all the appearances rad dangers 
of a pdicy which it has neither the design nor the 
power of carrying into execution. 

“ And it is toe leadmr (d this party that the 
govmoment would g^ve to toe Ctoaidber, and adopt 
for its standard bearer! The gov«mmrat would 
loudly proolium this influeoce, when it is firoin this 
sonree that ^.derives all that is folie, embtutunng, 
and most dsnfmous tu toi own sttoatMo i 

** Fof mys^, 1 sboidd look upon the offieiai 
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would si|pifymtie, but it ^pulddedtreand augn^t 
the influenoo of the in poblio afibira. It possesses 
too much alreadjr for the seotHky and dignity of 
our policy." 

On the main pmnt of the question, neatly all my 
friends coincided with me ; but was I called upon 
to declare my opinion so openly ? Why should I 
be eager to arrive before the opening of the session, 
and before the vote upon the presidencji^of tlie 
Chamber? By coming a few days later I could 
escn|)o that embarrassment. It was more serious 
than 1 anticipated from a distance. The adver- 
saries of the cabinet,” a letter informed me, ** wait 
your arrival as the signal of attack; nothing is 
more easy than its overthrow, and it will be well 
satisfied to retire ; the greater portion of the minis- 
ters find the burden too heavy, and M. Thiers will 
be delighted to consign it to others, while retaining 
his own popularity. If you are here^your presence 
alone will liasten the fall, and your future liberty 
of action will be much impeded thereby. Prudence 
recommends to you to let the opening of the 
session pass over, and if you must be called fin*, 
to wait for the call.” M. Rossi, in particular, urged 
me strongly to follow this prud^ial advice. 

These objections Med tnporsiia^ me. 1 wrote 
on tee 20te of October teethe Bnke of Broglie : 
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“ I have reflected deliberately. I shall leave 
London on the 25th. I shall take my mother and 
* children to Normandy, |nd shall be in ^aris on 
the 28th, in the evening, or on the 29tb. 1 have 

nothing to wait for in |iOndon. I have nothing to 
seek in Paris. I am concerned in no intrigue, 
either here or there. I shall neither say nor do 
anything except in perfect harmony with what I 
have said hnd done here for the last eight ^months. 
I promised the cabinet my support without binding 
myself it. This is what I have done and mean 
to do'. 1 have said that I should keep my position 
and my friends, without espousing their humours. 
T shall continue to act as I have hitherto done. 
On the first day, I made reserves which appeared 
to me reasonable in themselves, and suitable to 
my own case. 1 have nothing to add to, or sub* 
tract from them, to-day. Why then should I 
allow my conduct to assume appearances of hesita- 
ti<m and constraint ? Nothing compels me to this, 
either in the past or the future, in my aciions or 
intentions. I wish to take my position sintply, 
openly, and entirely, without eluding any of its 
natunil difficulties, without adding to it any facti- 
tious ^ extraneous difficulty. I. was a deputy 
before bmng an ambassadt^r. 1 think more of 
what I am as a deputy than of what I am as an 
ambasMtdor. I have -asked leave o$ alweDee for 
the opening of the session. It has bem {^nted. 
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I shall employ it seriously by repairing to the 
Chamber where there are serious matters in hand. 
1 shall not postpone my presence until it is of no 
consequence. I shall act as a deputy, according 
to my convictions, my antecedents, and my honour. 
I shall speak as an ainbassaoor, according to what 
I have thought, written, done, or accepted since I 
tilled that post. 1 think all this can be easily re- 
conciled. As regards myself, I am totally divested 
of embarrassment. If there were discrepancies 
here, I should be*the first to discover them.” 

Events spared me the embarrassment which ray 
friends anticipated. On the 15th of October, about 
six in the evening, the King was Returning from St. 
Cloud with the Queen and Madame Adelaide ; on 
the quay of the Tuileries, near the bridge of Louis 
the Sixteenth,, a loud explosion was heard ; a man 
near the quarter called that of the Lion, crouching 
down at the foot of a street lamp-post had fired at 
the king; two footmen and one of the mounted 
National Guards of the escort were wounded; no 
one in the carriage was struck. Arrested on the 
instant, the perpetrator of the crime made no at* 
tempt to escape. — “ 1 am not going to fly,” — 
“ Your narue ?” — “ A conspirator.”—" YouY pro- 
fession Exterminator of tyrants. Cursed 
carbine ! and yet I aimed directly. But it was 
overloaded.'’ He called himself Marios Barm^ 
born at MarseiUes. and a floor cleaner in Paru> by" 



ftpf|tiD9v^ and ootne idM 

llnd^lii m atmioBi^ie dt hatfed agaiiul knga in 
’fHwnd, against King lioais>Pbilipfie in partieiilar, 
and who, locked upon niard^ u the natural privi- 
lege hatred. 

The effect of this attempt was very great, much 
greater, perhaps, than on any similar occasion. It 
burst forth in the midst of a public already highly 
voi»ed and disturbed by the general position. , 
People saw in it a detestable result and a fearful 
symptom of the reviving and daily fomenting re- 
volutionary excitement. They were astonished* 
indignant, irritated, and alarmed ; they gave way to 
sinister predictions on the prospects of society and 
authority. ' I find in a letter written on the 19th 
of October, after I received the news, the impression 
made on me in London, both by the fact, and the 
effect it had produced in France. “This new 
attempt at assassination has not surprised me. It 
is a rough enterprise to re-establish order in thu 
world. To-day all the wicked are mad and all the 
madmen are ready to become wicked. And honest 
men commit a folly in their turn ; they accept mad- 
uees as an excuse for crime. There is a madness 
which extenuates, but not that of Parnik and the 
Uke. We dare not look the evil in the facev and 
we say tliese men are mad to traiii|aiUi8e ourselves. 
And while some resume confidmi^ timidly, outers 
lapse into teifor with nqual eowarthce t ** M m 



laitr tlu^ di7^ ^ it the ^ of the 
The worid has ae«i, ooder othernames aiid aipe(^» 
many similar evils and perils, equal to these, id 
least, if not exceeding them. We require, at 
present, a degree justice, lyippiness, and security 
in happiness, of which formeriy human associations 
had not even an idea. They existed for centuries, 
very differently assailed by sufferings, crimes, and 
terrors. They prospered, notwithstanding,* and 
expanded with the progress of those ages. We 
forget all this. We expect that at once, and for us, 
all the progress yet to be made should be accom- 
plished. Certainly all is not yet complete; much, 
indeed, is wanting ; neither, off the other hand, is 
all lost. For myself, experience, which has taught 
me much, has not terrified me. I pa^ for a severe 
judge of my own time, and I believe its evil to be 
greater than 1 say ; but 1 say also, that by the/side 
of this evil good abounds, and that at no epoch, 
liave we ever lived, in the most obspure village, as 
•also in Paris, in the midst of more justice, prosperity, 
and security.” 

In ditlicult and already tottering situations, all 
incidents are important. The crime of Darmes 
inflicted a severe blow on the cabinet. M. 
Ducblitel on bis return to Paris, wrote to me on 
the 19tb of October: arrived here the evening 
before yesterday^ 1 fdttnd state of ihiaga 
pretty much as l 
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with more resources. The peace party has gained 
considerably within the last ten days ; the question 
appears to all the world to be decided on that side. 
The attempt of Darm^ has produced a great effect ; 
and this effect has been lamentable for the cabinet. 
Eveiy one has delivered his opinion upon the 
general anarchy, 'and the sight of this anarchy 
excites the indignation of honest and rational people. 
Yesterday evening I was at St. Cloud. I conversed 
a long time with the King ; the attempt has not 
disturbed him; he is firm, decided, resolved^ he 
has the bearing you have seen in him in hi? best 
days. He began by telling me that the attempt 
was the fruit of the attacks of the press, that he owed 
it to the journals. Then, he turned the conversation 
to the cabinet ; he told roe that his ministers seemed 
to misunderstand each other much ; that he saw 
clearly all this deranged affairs, and that the first 
time they proposed to resign be would accept the 
offer. He spoke to roe of you, that you were his 
hope, that there was but one cabinet * possible. 
Marshal Soult, you, I, Villemain, &c. ; that even M. 
Mol^ admitted this, and declared himself ready to 
8np|>ort you. On the whole, the King feels that 
the cabinet cannot stand, be is determined to 
separate from it on the fiirst' opportunity, mad looks 
ufKin yon. as bis sheet ancl^. ' 1 sfaiil now give 
you my own opinion. Nevm' we«» ^lunstaiices 
more critical, or dang^ mcne smioas. l%efe is yet a 
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mode of saving all, bat it is by no means certain 
that in two months safety would be attainable. 
For myself, although the task is not inviting, I 
should not hesitate. For you, the position.promises 
admirably. All the shades of the conservative 
party, from M. Mole to M. Calmon call for yon. 
These moments rarely offer themselvra in men’s 
lives, and in general pass quickly away, if not seized 
at the right time. 

“ 1 think the day has arrived for you to grapple, 
as minister for foreign affairs, with the grand ques- 
tion you have opened as ambassador. As ambas- 
sador, you have now little to do ; your po.sition 
before the Chambers would no ionger be tenable. 
M. Thiers cannot negotiate reasonably. Unless I 
much deceive myself, concessions would be granted 
to you which would be withheld from him. And 
supposing you are able as minister to settle the 
question by an arrangement in which you would 
preserve good appearances, this will be the greatest 
success a man can attain, and the most signal he 
can render to his country. Add to this, that the 
interior f)o$itioa serves you admirably. The 
dynastic left is discredited ; the radical left is 
madder than ever. There is as much to be done, as 
there w(» in March 1831, and the danger is lessi 
the revolutimary fever of that day, although &cti> 
tious, had more reidity than tlm trifling mmreinmt 
of the present.* In fine, the advice I should sngr 
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gest to yon, with the most profound conviction, is 
not to retire before the opportunity, if, as I believe, 
it will speedily offer itself. It is not given to us 
every day to save our country.” 

The looked for crisis speedily came on. King^ 
ministers, and public, *all were either prepared for 
or resigned to i^. On the 20th of October, the 
cabinet presented to the King the draught of a 
speech by which it proposed to him to open the 
session. The language was dignified and moderate ; 
but it was conceived with a prospect of war, and to 
prepare the country for it by demanding the neces- 
sary means. The King refused to place himself in 
the direction and on the brink of this future. The 
ministers tendered their resignation, whicii he 
accepted, without mutual acrimony. On cither 
side, the issue they had reached was foreseen and 
provided for. On the day next but one, the 22nd 
of October, M. Thiers wrote to me as follows : 
“ My dear colleague, I have sent you a telegraphic 
dispatch, and I add to it a letter from 4he King 
which will reach you by a courier extraonlinary 
Ycm will sorely have divined, without explanation, 
the matter of which H treats. Ilie cabinet has 
differed with the King on the drawit^ up of the 
speech from the throne, and we have tendered our 
resignattoii. 1 think <nir tpe^b wu modbiide, and 
quite to the level of oivcumstwsces. INt the Ktug 
W thooi^t dtSerently, wad 1 have oo dwppiloii to 
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complain. The position is so serious that 1 can 
perfectly comprehend the different opinions it 
inspires. You are naturally one. of the persons of 
whom the King has most thought on this occasion, 
and he wishes you to use the utmost speed in 
hastening to assist him under the heavy difficulties 
of the moment. Do not believe that I shall be any 
obstacle in your w'ay. The country is in a state 
which demands from us all the greatest self-denial. 
Whatever may be my own opinion of all this, I am 
determined to create no difficulties for any one.” 

Tlie King wrote to me from St. Cloud on the 
evening of the 21st of October, beginning by 
thanking me for a letter 1 had addressed to him on 
the I Util, after receiving intelligence of the attempt 
of Darmes : “ My dear ambassador,” he said, “ I 
am tleeply touched by the letter you have written 
to me. You w'orthily estimate my position, and 
you feel how much it is aggravated by the dangers 
to which the beings dearest to my heart are ex- 
]>osed when accompanying me. Divine protection 
has hitherto saved theur, as well as myself ; it will 
give me strength to continue this tenamous resis- 
tance to the fury of the anarchy whidi calls for war 
at any cost. I hope to disconcert it, and whatever 
may be its att^pts, I shall not brad beftne them. 
1 regret to tdl you that my daoerest eSerte to 
prevent the dusdutira 4^ oaUiiet have finally 
faded this eveoii^ and vm aie now entering ra o 
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ministerial citus! You wiQ not be surprised that 
1 should feel ausious to see you arrive in Paris, and 
to converse with you. M. Thiers is instructed to 
name this to you in his official capacity ; but 1 wish 
to ask you myself, and to renew the assurance of 
all my sentiments towards you.” 

Having resolved, before the receipt of these two 
letters, to leave London on the 24th of October, 
that I might be present at the opening of the ses- 
sion of the Chambers, 1 had solicited from the 
Queen of England my audience of leave, and wben 
granting it, she invited me to pass two days at 
Windsor, where she was then residing. I repaired 
thither on the 2l8t of October. liord Melbourne, 
Lord Palmerston, and Lord and Lady Clarendon, 
were alone invited with me. In common with the 
Queen and Prince Albert, they received me with 
marked kindness ; a little, it gratifies me to think, 
from esteem and partiality; a little {>erhaps be- 
cause I was returning to Paris. They evidently 
wished that 1 should carry with me friendly feelings 
towards England, that 1 should speak well of those 
who governed there* and that 1 should engage 
those who governed, or might some day govern in 
France, not to be too difficult. Tbey saw clearly 
that the future, and s fdture t^Mely impending, 
Was filled with ponloos dianoee. Th^ we|e ooeu* 
with it, 1^ mdre thitm fieopte ai« 
with mat^ which (ih tonch 
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closely, but seriously occupied notwithstanding. 
They did not forget that sooner or later, the weight 
of France in European affairs is great, and that in 
European estimation, her opinion reckons power- 
fully, if it does not decide. And I promised my- 
self, on receiving these tokens of the disposition of 
England, that if I could make it well understood in 
France, and hold an analogous and at the same 
time a perfectly independent attitude, the two na- 
tions and Europe at large would be mutually bene- 
fited thereby. 

During this short sojourn at Windsor, 1 encoun- 
tered a sorrow which I should call an affliction, had 
not life taught me the losses for which that term 
should be reserved. We learned, on the 22nd of 
October, that, on the same moniing. Lord Holland 
had died suddenly at Holland House, 1 regretted 
him sincerely. So good and amiable, and of that 
even, sympathetic, and expanded nature, so rare 
beyond the Channel. I felt for Lady Holland an 
aficctiouate interest. I had found her extremely 
clover, with an attractive seriousness, and more 
capable of true emotions than other women of the 
world less haughty and of better regulated tem- 
pers. I was shocked moreover by the coldness 
with which tbii intelligence was received by many 
}>er8ons who for more than thirty years had passed 
their lives at Hdhmd House. I have often heard 
our old soldiers i|)eak of oommdes they had sron 
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fill hf tiieir sides, under the fire of cannon ; their 
words were more feeling, I would readily say more 
tender. There is, in the cold firmness of Uie 
An(^o>Saxon race, a certain hard acceptation of 
the necessity, and of the blows of fate. They are, 
in life, like people jammed in a crowd ; they do 
.not look on those who fall ; they push and pass on. 
It might be said that they hold it a point of dig- 
nity, let what will happen, not to exhibit either 
surprise or afiliction. But their dignity does not 
cost them enough. To be invested with its full 
beauty, and all its charm, human nature should 
display itself with less, reserve ; and when it re- 
strains its emotions and thoughts, we should see 
that it does so with an effort. The English have 
sometimes the air of suppressing what they do not 
feel. 

Politically also I regretted Lord IloUaiid ; he 
had less influence than I could have wished, but he 
bad more than many people admitted, 'i’be dis* 
approbation of Holland House impeded^ when it 
did not prevent. 

I , left London on the 25th of October, and ar- 
rived in Paris on the .26th. I first saw M. Du- 
ebfitel^ who promptly acquamted me with the dis- 
positions of persmis, and the details of the pmiitiou. 
We came to an undinrstanding befordtmid as to the 
ohAracter eud pb|ject of the palky to be a^^pted. 
Mi^a! Smilt eiibd iq> 0 D me. I Ismid him ratw- 
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ficti, coa(i<ient, aud easy on questions of goverti* 
went as on the arningcinents of the cabinet, and 
asking only for the admission of M. Teste, who he 
required, he said, that he might have an advocate 
at hand to si)CDk for him when necessary. M. 
Villemaii)' with iinpartiul yet extremely resolute 
clear-sightedness, was ready to engage again in the 
struggle. M. Humann, to whose adhesion I at- 
tached much value, accepted, without pressing, the 
mitiistrv of tiiiance. MM. Cuniu-Gridaine, and 
Martin du Nord, who had supported M. Mold in 
the debates of the coalition, no longer retained any 
ctnbarrassing recollection either for themselves or 
ibr me. Abuiiral l)u[Mr!»' resumed with satisfac- 
lioit the portfolio ot the navy. Tlrt; King expressed 
'(> me Ins csitne coiilidcnce, and seconded with 
ardour the iinangements proposed to him_ The 
Duke of liroglie although apprehensive for the 
tutun', ami deterini nod, personally, to take no part 
in allairs, gave me full right to rely on his co-ope- 
lation. 1 had interviews with M. Thiel’s, aud M. 
di; Ib’tnusat, which left us in polite relations, while 
I'liuliling me to foresee a decided and speedy opj)0- 
sitioii. 'i'wo (lays sutHced to settle the questions, 
and surmount the embarrassments inseparable from 
the lorination of a new cabinet. Strong positions 
enable those to march quickly who do not step aside. 
On the evening of the 21)th of October the King 
signed the decrees which, appointed the new rainis- 

II G 
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ters. My mother and children arrived at the 
aame moment from Normandy to join me, and to- 
wards midnight I re-entered with them my unpre- 
tending tesidenoe, loaded with a heavy burden, but 
not despairing of being able to support it. 


THE END. 


MNiten: 

FHaWl Ip A. Mtitw, tS, Sitmt. 






